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ADVERTISEMENT, 


The ample (ircliminary details given by the Author of this work re- 
specting the motives of his expedition, the plan which he pursued, 
and thp labours of preceding travellers, render any observations on 
that subject from me \Vholly unnecessary. There are, however, on« 
or two ‘points on which I shall beg leave to ofFei^a few remarks. 

In the perusal of this volume, the^ reader’ will not fail to remark the 
inconsistencies in the mode of spelling several of the names, which 
*he will probably be disposed to charge to the account of negligence 
either in the printer or the translator. I can attes’t on the contrary 
that a jealous care has been exercised by both in regard to this par- 
ticular, and that these inaccuracies rest solely with the Author, who, 
perhaps unaccustomed to tlie task of correating the press, may not 
have been aware of the importance of a ^gilant attention to such 
miuutiie. ' 

To those ivho have leisure and inclination for historical researches, 
I would suggest the examination of a question which has very forcibly 
occurred to me during the translation of the following sheets. It is 
this : whether the circumstances there related concerning the Cauca- 
sian tribes, and the Tscherkessians in particular, do not go a con- 
siderable way towards elucidating the oiSgin of that singular peo’ple, 
the Gypsies, which notwithstariding all the inquiries hitherto made is 
yet involved in profound obscurity. Some strikiiig coincidence!^ be- 
tween the habits and manners of the former syid those of the latter, 
as delineated by Grellmann,* qnd the very name of one of the secret 
languages employed by the Tscherkessians, seem, at least, on a su- 
perficial view, to confirm this conjecture, and to render a further in- 
vestigation of the subject desirable. • 
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I shall, I trust, be excused by every ingenuous mind, for having 
undertaken (in thfc note, p. 274) to vindicate the character of a com- 
munity, Which, ha^ I suffered the attack upon it ttf pass without 
animadversion, would still, according to its uniform practice, have 
observed inviolable silence, under the conviction that it is better to 
Uve than to *wnte down calumny. * When, however, it is known that 
in one of the seminaries of that community I imbibed those princi- 
ples which have taught me how little less criminal it is knowingly to 
circulate than to originate falsehood ; and that with those peoj)le some 
of the sweetest as w/11 as.of the most painful recollections of my life 
are connected ; it will'be evident that I was imperiously called upon 
not to suffer so gross a misrepresentation tq pass uncontradicted. 

The narrative,, which being deemed too long for a note Has been 
subjoined in the form of an Appendix, will, it is hoped, be considered 
an appropriate accompaniment. 

F.S. 


London^ 



PREFACE. 


1 0 

F it be asked wby the narrative of these Travels has been withheld 
from the Public so long after my return from them ; 1 shall reply, 
that the delay has been occasioned by the difScul|y^ of distributing 
a work [printed in Russia Over the rest of the world, as most of the 
books published there are absolutely inaccessible to the literati of 
other countries. I considered it tb^efore indispensably necessary to 
publish my work in Germany, and to take the superintendence of the 
press upon myself. To give the reader a preliminary^ idea of the Plan 
of these Travels, I shall here subjoin a general outline of them. 

In the middle of September 1807 1 left St. Petersburg, and pro- 
ceeded by way of Moskwa and Charkow' to Old Tscherkassk, the 
capital of the Don Cossacks, where I continued some time for the 
purpose of making observatipns on the neighbouring Calmucks. On 
this occasion 1 completed the accounts relative to the religious cus- 
toms of the followers of tHe Lama religion, which I had collected in 
Siberia and elsewhere, and which are introduced into this first volume 
of my Travels. In November of the same year I pursued my route 
to the south through the Steppe of the Don to Georgiewsk, the capital 
of the Government of the Caucasus, where I procured, information 
respecting the Tscherkessians and the tribes resident on the other side 
of the Ckuban. I examined the ruins of Madshar on the Kuma, 
the mineral springs of the first Caucasian hills, and the Besc;h*tau ; 
visited the English Missionary establishment on that mountain,, and 
collected specimens of the language .and antiquities of those regions. 

According to my original plan, I designed first to traverse the 
northern part of the Caucasus ; but as the Governor of the province 
represented that 1 should be incessantly detained by the rigid quaran- 
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tine Kgulations, which were not expected to be revoked till the fol- 
lowing year, I determined to proceed the same winter to Tiflis, and 
repaired to Mosflo^; to 'await the departure of a numerous convoy 
destinecT for that ci4y. At Mosdok I procured tli^ bist information 
* relative fo the Ossetes and Kists, partly from natives themselves, and 
partly through the obliging interference of the Jesuits, who have a 
house tfiere, and officiate in the Catholic church- From Mosdok my 
route led through the Little Kabardah to Wla«lik^wkas on the Terek, 
and thence along both sides of that river through the narrow valley in 
which it flows, and which was formerly cldsed by the celebrated Cau- 
casian Gate. I left UleTcrck at the Ossetian village of Kobi, and on the 
26th of December pas'sed the snow-covered range of mountains called 
Gud, and likewise the Cross-mountain. Beyond these. I proceeded 
through the valley in which the Aragwi runs to meet the Kur, by way 
of Ananuri to Mzchetha, the ancient capital of Georgia, whose very 
ruins have disappeared, and on whose site stands a convent now ap- 
propriated to the purpose of a quarantine. On the 14th of January 
1808 1 arrived at Tiflis, where I remained, till the beginning of March, 
as well to procure intelligence respecting Georgig, and a translation 
of the History of that country, as to wait for more favourable weather 
to prosecute my journey. Here I formed an acquaintance with many 
Georgians of distinction, whose advice proved of great advantage to 
me in my enterprise. On the other hand, I could not help observing 
that the officers of the Russian Government would not give themselves 
the smallest trouble to propote the object of my journey, though en- 
joined to afford me every assistancejn their power by a public order 
of the Minister of the Interior. 

*On*thc 5th of* March I left Tiflis and returned to Mzchetha, and 
thdn proceeded by way of Muchrani and Achalgori to the source of 
the river Ksaui, at the foot of the snT)wy mountain of Chochi, on the 
east side of which are also the sources of the Terek. I had to en- 
counter inconceivable difficulties in my passago over the snow-clefts 
and precipices of this mountain before I could reach those sources. 
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Tbe gloiy of having been the first who discovered and visited the 
origin of the Terek belongs therefore to me, and not to the two stu- 
dents of Dorpat, bj whom they were some years afiehvards explored. 
In this neighbourhood reside the Tirsau or Tursoj a savage but yet 
hospitable race of the Ossetes, through whose country I travelled 
along the Terek to Kobi, and thence returned by way of the Cross- 
mountain, Ananuri, and Mzchetha, to Tiflis. 

On the 29th of * May I left that place for Thianethi, on the river 
Jbri in it’achethi, to collect particulars respecting the Lesgi, Tuschi, 
and Pschawi, and till the end of 3Iay was engaged in several tours 
in Georgia. 1 then went back through the valley of Aragwi, over the 
snowy mountains, to Wladikawkas ; whence I once morejeturned on 
the 12th of June to Tiflis, to receive a sum of money which had ar- 
rived for me. Here I enlarged my collectiqn with^ many extracts 
from public documents, and, having bidden farewell to Georgia, 
again arrived on the I4!th of July at Mosdok on the Terek. At that 
place 1 left my sick attendants, crossed the r^ver Kurp to Dshulat, 
a devastated town in the Little Kabardah, and visited the ruins of 
Tartartup, which, according to the report of the Tscherkessians, was 
formerly inhabited by Eurqpeans. Here I crossed the I'erek to Dur- 
dur, on the river of the same name, and thence proceeded higher up 
among the mountains to the Ossetian tribe of Dugor, who inhabit the 
banks of the Uruch to its sources. I followed its course to the 
snowy mountains, which I crossed, and beyond which 1 came to Ouni 
in Imerethi; whence however, on account of various distuibances and 
hostilities against the Russians, I' was obliged to return to tbe Dugor. 
IVoin the Tscherkessian village of Elmursina I travelled by way of 
Baltasch to Wladikawkas, and thence through the Little Kabardah 
to Mosdok. 1 next went to Georgiewsk, again visited Madshar abd 
part of the Ckuban; and as various circumstances prevented me from 
exploring tbe eastern portion of the Caucasus and proceeding to Dag- 
hestan, 1 returned in* January 1809 to St, Petersburg. 

It will be found that, agreeably to my Instructions, I have availed 
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iiiysdF of theaccbiititibf rtiy predecessors, and corrected their errors, 
in order to prodiicQ as cortipletb a Description as possible of the Cau- 
casus, apd its irihabitahts. ^In writing these Travels, 1 have almost 
, always adopted thtfplan Of describing the country lying on both sides 
of the road ; and the particulars respecting Ossetia and the Great 
KabardaH alone, have; for the ^ake of rendering them more perfect, 
been deferred to the second volume. 

To conclude: I retUm thanks to all my friends who have supported 
ibe in this undehaking, and especially to M. von Diez, Prfvy-coun- 
sellor of Legation, &c., who, frbm.bis rich collection of oriental manu- 
scripts, favoured nfe with the lo^n of the original of Abulghasi Baha- 
dur Chan's History of the Tartars, and the Derbend-nameh. He also 
communicated to me his German translation of the latter, of the as- 
sistance of which 1 shall avail myself in the second volume. 


Bbrun, 

1812. 


.JULIUS VON KLAPROTH. 
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TRAVELS. 

1 K 

THE CAUCASUS AND GEORGIA. 


■isSBBBS 


INTRODUCTION. 

Among the most remarkable but least known regions of the ancient wmid b tiie 
Caucasus, which uith its long, snow^clad fidges sqiarating Asia from Europe, 
forms, as it were, the partition between those two qimrten of d>e |^obe, and wiiose 
first ranges occupy the isthmus betwera the Caspidh and the Bhck Se^ . 
affords veiy fisw exam[de8 of the passage of tins eham by wuidering mdlMiB, who 
attempted to penetrate on thi^side mto Uppor Asia. In our times it was^esened 
for the Russian arms, during Ae glorious re^ of the ^ipat Catherine, to open a 
way over the snowy mountains into Geoigia through the Caucapiaa gate, Dhrid, 
so celelnrated in antiqui^, which since Timor’s invasion of the Caucasus had 
not been trodden by any military force. 

At first it was only auxiliaries tiiat Russia |«it to King Irak’li (Heradieis) to, 
asast him against the Turks and I^gi, by whom he was hard pressed. He how> 
ever soon poceived the impossiMity of opposing bb enemies as an independent 
prince for any length of time, and therefore submitted hi 1783 to the cAwn of 
Russia. His indiecile son Groip succeeded him in the government, and on his 
'^th in 1800 sevaal Geor;^an {uinces assembled and sent deputies to St Fetm* 
huig, to implore the mperor to make their coqntry a Ru8siaa»province, and thus 
to secure it fivm all tte hostile attacks of its neighbours. Thdr wish was immedi- 
ately con^ied with, and Geor^ ceased firem that time to be governed by native 
sovereigns. 

B 
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In of this submission, it was resolved at St. Petersburg to reduce 

hy degrees &e whole of tlje Caucasus, and to extend the boundaries of the empire 
to the riVer Arass (Araxes). The fii^tatep v^ltbe occupation of Daghestan and 
Imereti, by which the yet unsubdued mountuneelrs became coippieiety surrounded 
by the Russian territory, and will thus probably soon be compiled to acknowledge 
tikemselves vasWs of the political Colossus of the north. 

No sooner was there any hope of effecting the augmentations wluch are actually 
taking place, than the court of St. Petersburg b^^ to think of procuring accunite 
ii^tmuitioh relative to the Caucasus. It was not with the pl^skal propertjies bnfy 
of tiiese mountains that it was desirous of becoming acquainted, but also with the 
manners of tlieir inhabitants and their mutud relations. With this view it Was that 
in 1767 the great empies/issuecf commands that the whole empire should be visited 
by members of the Academy of Sciences, as well to describe the topography of its 
provinces as to examine tlicir productions and inhabitants. In thb important en- 
terprise the Caucasu8<and Gepigia fell to the share of Professor* Guldenstadt; 
and a fitter person could not have been chosen, for he surpassed m erudition' and 
sehl all his colleagues sent outon similar expeditions. For three yean he resided 
celebrated mountsies, <«r in fheir -vicinity ; but a premature death on- 
forttaalety prevented him^irom publishing his observations himself. Much timt 
fM-defident in his maausci^t^ and. in particular oA tbd observations which he had 
asadeQnthe inaanen.and customs of the Caucadans during his long residence 
among them, he mtended to su{^y fiom monory. ^is pa^rs were committed to 
an.e()itor who neitherkne^, any thing of the countries which Giildenstadt had visited, 
nor •Anteredi ufon the task with sufficient spirit to adopt as his own the work of 
another, or .to beanxious to set it off. to the best advantage. Hence it is that the 
part of Giildenstadt’s travels which relates to the Caucasus, though indeed syste- 
matic and excellidit in its plan, is not sufiidentiy digested, and tbalp the names are 
didigured by an incredible multitude of enofs of the press,, vritich are the more 
unpardonable as Giildenstadt wrote a very legible hand, and was particularly .solicit 
tous to ghee foreign wokIs with accuracy. 

. After him fimn^gs, the adventurer, visited . the Caucasus in company witli the 
Hungarian Count Ejcffiary, wlio supported himy and whose heir he became in Tifiis : 
but his extrena^ superficial description of these mountains, in which half of his 


• In the Imperial Academy of Sciences at St Petersburg there were formerly FM^ssora; Ittt 
aince it received a di&rcnt harm, Out title has very properly been diaueed. 
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statements are either erroneous or false, was garbled by an ignoraht editor, and 
is in some degree- useful only to such as are intimately acquainted with the Caucaaus, 
and are capable of detecting'ita-nftsffeffiefeiiflitiWIi.'^ T'H « . 

Several travelers .hare since that tinie visited the Caucasus and its vicinity witli 
a -new to the natural history of those reg^ns ; but we have been favoufed witli veiy 
few histsrtca) Ob«rvations-ort<4ts‘4&f«abltemts^<0iis latetHnough the 

nttdium of the press. The worthy Ciemit -JehR-Potocki, who resided at the foot 
of thp Caucasus during the winter of 1797-1798, and whom I had tlie honour tq 

seiVi^'tff the'seienctelr'ih'tjilu^iig k' ti^ e^df^'to^lfc ilhdfeffiS^10*'€itS(ff?c<SWIf* 
fiibs’,' for^to pitfpeie 6f 'elticidft.i3n^ tijclP t6|i6^thy,^’hist6T^, 
afid‘he hajd fowied so ftVdhAblS'^ife Opifii^ ’df ^n^^bflitifti fbi“*iM^*i&j-4nti^?|iHl(?,- 
that he pitched upon me for the execution of the plan. This he communiMWeff^'tS 
i^ie thdn* President 'of the liiipdfial’Acaae^^'of ' ScifeHcdk, Sirho? BnfBdtf sulfiSfifl^ it 
fb thb Academy : if was adofft^,' & hafumliy h«lto’be*h ^pteiied, 'by fhaf 
^dy, ytfhicfi likei^se a^iJrtifed thd CoiJrtt's'tAAliM?^^ 




ing thWiltthfibfti Of thO'drifMIei’ tO ‘fhe’tho 
as;^ oMthe i^^ Mb^df 

lehfbi^ hhd Gfhfa8uk, 'j|lir 

likb'^ that' hd should be^ ktiow what subjodtd'yet'rdhriiif^ WBb ^tbrtid’tterdt^iffiil' 
ho vWlS Hkb\Mae comin^iOiiedh as Wdl aS”Mf. 
whiOhT hhi to Answer dhririgniyjottriiOy. > V' 

As I was not sufficiently conversant ih'die Riissian Iffi%iSi)^'tO ekpbSS^iflytelf in 
it in wfiting','the Academy gave ihO permission to seVect Ohe of tfib sBidbhlS eddiatod 
at its expense in the Grymnasium of Sf. Petersburg, to aCCOrhpiiny tiidlu'iiit^pfetef. 
At tho'fecdmihehilation Of the director of that' instithtion r chc^ Teodor Bdbrinzbw, 
who had sOnie khOvttedge of FfOnch aad'Geimah. 

>My dispositiOhs fbl' the journey .ivould soon hdve been comple^^ hOd I iHit 
been obliged to Awtut the return of His Imperial Majesty, to #hose approGHtit^ it 
was previously necessary to submit, the plan Of the ^ole undertaking/ 
thisintieml THad tiUie to'pf^yai^'myiS^&rii^ dhd'thOfoughly study thb'InltihMctas 
delivered to me ; which, as tb^ constitate the ground-work of th^ Travels, I shall 
here introducO in the langjiiage of theif authors. ' ' 
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THAVELS IN THE OAVOAita AND OEOB01A. 


INSTRUCTieNSi 

WBTBCn OF imrCSnOATlOK FBOFOOS BT HU EXCBUJINCl!^ 

. OOVBT lOTOCKI*. 

iT iHvitb giwt pleanve that I undertake the task of ooatributing to draw iqp in' 
■tnictioas for our traveler. I must however request ^ mdu^eoce of the Academy ; 

present occupations would not allow me to produce a fi n is hed work, and these 
ndijcets are so fiuniltar to nw that I hq^ to be able to w^te on theip vdthout pro- 
paratioo. 

The persoml knowledge which I have (d’Mr. de Klaproth is of great advantage 
to me in pointing out to him what should be the drift of his observations. ,He is a 
man of letters ; his mind is acrostomed to reflection ; we hero tberefiMre a right to 
ea^ect firom him sudi results as woidd not bereqmiedofatnyellera'ho had stuped, 
oriy one-sin^ btanefa of humahkoowle^ fiffWBtBOCO.botmy ;Or iiuneralflgjr. .. 

Whatis parficulaily expe&ed of llfr. de Klaproth it this, to uuho us acquainted, 
with the country. Mtetever «aa fornish useful injbtBt^tion oiv^ to engage his at^ 
tention. Thus, each principality of the Caucasus should ooropy a,plaoe in.his pagein 
The mhabitBats fooae rej^ns have one general jttmraqter, butits difforent shades 
ou^ not to escape him, Some are susc^Ue of dvUizatioQ, end others not. 
SonaaerociqMtde of being governed by Russia, and others not., 

1 shall soon proceed to the scientific, views, which I designedly postpone because 
olgects of utility should always have, the prefierence. 

'It is expected that the Geucasps shall be better knovro after do KlajHOth’s 
journey than it vras before. Such is its aim.^ As to the luoous, they must .he left 
to tbesegaci^ of the traveller. The prindpal persons in each district for exanqrle, 
riioutd ho mentioned in his narrative ; be will see* them, he wdl converse, with them, 
and he ought to state the opinion which he fmnns of them, 

Concenung officers of tbe*^Rusrioo govenuneht we request hiteifo roy as litde as 
posriUe. 

As I have already observed, the object is to make the Caucasus hotter known, 

• * 


* Ii the original thb arttde ia in Freach.s— TL 


Of dw head dw utmort latitude should be given to dHkMvdler, (Wvier fOr Vol- 
ney may be {troposed to him as a model. Perhaps he not equal, but at least 
)w will approachilliem. It iacfEtain that nwey pahunitMik havb happened b Russia 
b consequmce of the want of bfonnatbn respecting distant provinces ; so that he 
who brmshes oorrect notions concerning them renders an essential aesvice to the 
state. I'liow proceed to the scientific past ^ ' 

1. I suppose tfiat the traveller wil| direct bn cqurse throu^ the countries of the 
Don to Mozdok; and I suppose also that he will there seek and find Marshal de 
Bibekst^ who has niocessfiilly devoted his attention to ;-ti)e! anebnt histaq^ ol: 
Georfpa : the examination of* % Geetjpan manuscr^ their age, «ad the dqgree; 
of cr^t'due to each tiadition, is an important pobt. Mr. JMh«ntebfaM, :fi)r 

instance, found in tiie Georgian chronbles an imrasidn of Magogs, precisely; at. the- 
same period at which Herodotus places the invasbn of the Cimmerians. Ufo elu* 
cidation of such a tradition b of greato' impcHrtance to history than the discovery of 
a monument ' .»>■> 

i. In like manner Mr. de Klaprotii wUl tate pains to bvestigate the traditbn yev 
extant rdative to the Amasons. It is among the ^cassianB'that it mnst be sonid^.. 
The Mermadalis, on the buda -irf which the Amazoiia rended, according to tire 
ttStitnony of Stmbo, still retains the same name. ' The Circassian iUibists ele<^ 
distinguish the andent Scythians, to whom th^ ^tge tho^qppellatiqn of Nogpys,. 
While all tiiese ancient tnutitions yet exist theyou^ tube eoUeeted and preserved.' 
It wotdd fikewise be well to c(^t the genedt^es of the Circassian princes, which' 
dhte from about the yedr 1500, and are both curious and hiatorieal. 

9. The pagan Tartars, subject to the Gircassbns and the Abassaa^ and bbaint*’ 
ing the country behind them, ought to attract the hotbe of the travelier. Tlbse- 
peofde are the purest descendants tire Scythians described by Herodotus; they 
deserve purtieidi^ attention on account of their manners, their bn^uige, thdr itli- 
^on, (Old thdr art (tf (Mvbation. , 

. 4. At Mozdok also Mr., de Kla^th will find bfonnatian respecting the Ossetes,- 
and some of those peo|de themselves. This tribe, which calls itsdf Jaw, as ofi 
Median; «ri^ They are Sannato-Medesr vsbo^ having quitted the banks ot the 
Don, settled b tite country of the^Mubiiamansb' Tlie Utter, bconsequmoe, re* 
tired to the distiict which they now occupy, and whence they probably expelled the 
Glides w Guilwi, who^were 4n Strabo s time, and udianew inhabit GuiUn, 
and calL themiaives Taliscluu The traveller wilL coUect as many Ossetian words ar 
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jpipseil^, to.cinnpai^'tb^ TfdiwAin, Uke^ 'Aliei^n 

idiolect. ‘: ^ ^ -■ ‘ •'■■ •■.■.'> . ■ 

, Si la general the Irayeller. wiUvl)|a.ve. at lHttd;the i9urth’ voiurae»df and 
study it 'eo\)tmua]ly. 

• i). Of ail the fcibea in tiie Cwicasus die Osseteo are perhaps most susceptible of 
civilization, tind tlie traveller will consider .them iD^ this point of .view; ho will ob* 
serve .what may have hitherto retarded, and what is likely to promote its progress. 

1 wa8.8oq(uainted witli an ardibishopin that countiy>oalied Caius,.who had printed 
a ctdiechism and several othei* things in .the language of the dssetes^ Tlie traveller ' 
wUiihquire what success attended the archbishop's^exmlimis : for, I repeat it, tlie 
.uunousi. should always ^ve way to the usefiil, and to<roake the'Caomsud better 
known ought to be the grand Object. .. . . . > 

, 7. A geo^phical difficulty, which has not been sufficiently elucidated, is that 
which relates to the Caspian gates and the Sarmatiaio gates. The traveller, ex- 
tracting and carrying with him all those passages of tlie ancients whicli refer to 
dmm, and making minute inquiries respectu^ all the passes: of the mountains, will 
prphahiy come at a satisfactory solution..' , 

8. When the. traveller u .at Tiffis, be 'vrill avail himself of this position to eto 
deavoiff to make himself acquainted with the people on his right and left, that it to 
say, those who inhtdiit tbescormby towards die Caqiiao Sea and the Euxine. Ife 
cannot &il to find in that town persons who have traveled in these districts^ and 
who have penetratoiitheir remotest and least aceese^Ue valleys. From seeking mch 
permns, and questioning, them with address, he may derive nearly as much benefit 
as tfiiHn a sightof the places thmnselves; and perhaps he may be induced to con- 
trive to visit them (m hia retum in the sununer <tf 1808. 

9‘ The inffitbitaats of the coast of the Caspian Sea are well known, exo^ng 
theliubjeets of dm Ouzmey,.that js, the Kditakt. A passage of CSeorge IntmiSBO 
proves that thqr are tlie ancient Caspians, anjl perhaps the Legior Les^i are «d- 
vetut. lo. decide. the question' we ought to hove^a Kaitak vocabulary^, and One' of 
KaiuJKeltak or.Faytalii as the Arabasay, . ' , • 

' ip^ In the same iddnity are still to be Seen villages of Jmvs, who we "so only by' 
religion and not by origin; for it appears toid they are Gtraanians' who have em- 
braced the Jewbh feith.. The traveller wfil endeavour to viat> these ttibes, and to 
study them as much as possible, to ascertain whether th^ have any religious books, ^ 
and irlmt This subject is absolutely new. Count Czaeld- hra made’ smne usdhi- 
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res^rches on tii» heiul « «s are in"P(^8h, I wi& feraudk tiie traveHer vtth an 
extract from them. • , 

II. If we pass from the Caaf^ Sea to frie Enaine, we find abundant patter for 
investigation; and the. traveller ought to redouble his application and zeal to pto- 
cure authentic intelligence concenang districts to wdiich it is difficult to pdbetrate. 

IS. We know scarcely any thing of the banks of the Abassa, from Anapa to 
Mitqpelia; yet we are pretty aure that at tlie foot of the fountains there are tribes 
totally different from the other Caucasians. Among others, there are on the hi^ 
lands, and towards the sources of the Ubbuch, the A^e, also ^led, accordii^ to 
some accounts, tlie Alans. Thby pre said to speak a peculiar language, and to wear 
hats. I ha^e no need to observe how interesting it would be to learn something 
concerning t^ese people, who are the Asians and Asci^u(jpans of the ancient geo- 
graphers. 

13. As to the other Alans, who, according to Reineggs, dwell to the north of die 
Lesgi, 1 doubt their existence. In genend, the traveller should make it a rule to fol- 
low up every notion that has been furnished us by Reineggs, and to sift it dll he has 
decided how much oi^t to be retained mid how much rejacted. His work, which 
was.not intended to be accurate, since the author was a kind of adventurer, swarms 
the- mwe with errors, as it was puUkhed nnee the death bf Raneggs. 

14.. It would be extremely useful if every traveller would verily the dbservations 
of Ids predecessor : by tUs method the sciences would be great gainers. 

15. When the traveller rjuits ^(^iflis, and advances towards Bacou, he should 

direct his researches to what relates to the ancient inhabitants of Schirvan. I 
explmn myself. ■ 

16 . The present Schirvan is the country of the ancient Albanians conqUeredby 
Fompey : they were likewise called Alanians ; and the Armenians^, who never pro- 
nounce the letter-4 hrho s&y-Ghmika for Z»kd, and Jghia for Ilia, have called them 
Aghouani. These ancient Albanians or Alanians have given up their country to the 
Turks, by whom it is -now occupied, {uid have very probably formed, the nation of 
the Af^s or Aghouans, whom the Armenians acknowledge be their brdtbrmij 
(though the languages are now difimont, which may eas^ happen, and on wtuifi 
subject 1 think 1 have treated m my {winiitive histoiy). 

17 . What the traveller has to do.her^ ^is, in the first {dace, to obtinn acfrnate in- 
formation respecting an aqcient Median dialect Ifriicb yet tfidsts in the country 
amcHig the Jews and the Armenians, and which is’oalied Tat, the language of dm 
conquered people. 
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18. fThe traveller wSl notfaS to visit tbe Patriiichc^ AMNUiia, who rerides aiofing 
the mouotains, I IqKMr not where, and who is equal in rank to the Patriarch of 
Ararat.. jfn>m hiai the traveller will certainly receive infonnationr. 

19 . He will likewise take partiriilar pains to make himself acquainted with the 
'Talischadiflect. It is pure Median; the language of the Cadusians or Median 

mountaineers. . , 

20. At lengdi I suppose the traveller arrived at Bahou, where he will pass the 
\iinter. Here he will doubtless direct his attention to Peraian literature ; and the 
Academy will jwobqbly commission him to procure manuscripts in order to complete! 
its collection in that interesting department. . 

21. But the principal object of the trtikeller ought to be utility. It is .his busU 
ness to make us better acquainted widi Persia, to treat of its different provinces, 
their political constitutiem, their productioi», the princes who govern them, the fac- 
tions winch exbt there. In exercising lumself to adapt his questions properly, he 
may derive considerable advantage from all the Persians whom he will meet with at 
Bacou and elsewhere. 

. 22. I come now to a|K>int which I consider of conscqueice on account of ks 
historical importance. It, is this: — Either oa the traveller's return, or in the course 
of his journey, if he should have occasion toppproach the Turkish frontiers, let 
ium seek inrUviduals belon^g to the nation of Laz, and,compile a vocabulary of 
their language, which he will then compare with that of the lower classes m Min- 
gcelia. The language of the Laz. will give us tbpt of undent Colchis, as is demon- 
)|tated by various passages of Procopius and others. 

S3. It will be advisable that, according to the practice in former cases, a student 
should be given to the traveller as an assistant, Who, in case of aeddent, might 
preserve the information which he may have collected. 

* 24. 1 here’ conclude my sketch of Instructions. It contains'suiBdent to furnish 
the traydler with abundant emplr^ent ; and if I have not given the present paper 
a more finished fbrm^ the Academy will have (he goodness to excuse me. 

*25? N. fi. The*plague, insurrection, and war may possibly enough occasion 
ttelay, and tbe traydler c^t to be left at pcyfect liberty to arrange his route as he 
pleases. I am very intimate with Count €udowitch, and will with pleasure give a 
letter, not mesely of recommendation, but a detailed statement of what may be doap 
^ ium for the benefit of a travefldr. , 
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QUESTIONS AND OBSEllVATIONS RELATIVE TO THE CAUCASUS AND ITS IN- 
HABITANTS, ON OCCASION or THE INTENDED TRAVELS OF MR. VON KLAP- 
ROTH TO GEbRQIA. 

It may reasonably be presumed that Mr. von Klaproth, witli his intimate acquaint- 
ance with all the materials^ which we yet possess relative 4o the Caucasus, will 
make it ^is business to confinir accurate data, to supply deficiencies, and to correct 
what is erroneous. I have nevertheless taken the Jiberty^ to point out certain sub- 
jects in particular, from the elucidation bf which the geography of that country 
and the history not of the Caucasus only but of eastern Europe, has to expect interest- 
ing results. 

1. ’ Reineggs says concerning the celebrated that the Arabic inscrip- 

tions and dates on sepulchral stones at that place, prove that the town has been 
destroyed upward? of 180 years. If such monument yet exist, they deserve to 
be accurately copied (without any reduction of the Arabic computation). Guldeii- 
stadt and Pallas consider all tho relics there as ruins^of graves, and are of opinion 
that it never was an inhabited place. — Reineggs Kaukasus i. 78. note. Giildenst. 
Reise ii. 26 et seq, Pallas sUdl. Staftk, i. 306 etseq, 

2. May not the situation o^Madskar Juna^ on the Great Dshinshik (probably 
Ulu-Intschik, also Selentschuk a branch bf the Cuban) mentioned by Pallaaf be 
more precisely determined ^—Pallas, as alxwe and p. 308. 

3. Is the nan)e of Endery, as Miiller supposed, actually Tartar, or has it not 
much more probably been formed from Andree^va? As early as. the time of, the 
Arabian winter Ibn Haukal, there w^as in this neighbourhood the well known town 
of Semender, properly Swendrew, that is St. Andrew. These three names at least 
are yet borne by a city and sangiackship in the^ Turkish pachalik of Servia.— Re- 
specting the situation of Endery there* is in Giildenstadt’s Travels a gross con- 
tradiction, but probably not chargeable to his account. Muller's Samml, Russ. 
Gesch. iv. 39 and note ; for the sake of comparison with a remarkable tradition see 
the same, p. 16. GUldenst Reise i. 493. 498. 206. 

4. Is the knightly family of the Badikttery which pretends to be of Madshar 
origin and governs part of the Ossetian Dugores, yet subject to Russia sub- 
mitted, ^ we know for certain, in 1781, and a free and before unknown commu« 

c 
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nication Vas in consequence opened between Mosdok and Iinirete. — Pallas sudt* 
Stank, i. 143. , • 

5. The names of Tigur and Uitigur^ by which Reineggs designates the Dugores, 
are probably distortions ;* or are those tribes actually so called by any of their neigh- 
bours ? — Reif\^ggs Kauk, i. 234. 

6 . Amongthe most remarkable of the mountaineers are the (Kaija-utzi), 

the Balkarians^ and the Tschegm (in Georgian: Dschig, likewise Dhssiki) — Tartar 
tribeS) it is said, who, surrounded to a very great distance by nations with totally 
different languages, spastk the Nogay-Tartar dialect and exhibit traces of Christianity. 
May they perhaps belong to the most ancient branches of Mongolized Ta^s ; or 
were they tli^ remains of Hunnish tribes, the ancient inhabitants of the country 
which Constantine Porphyrogenneta deiiohiinates Zichia, or relics of the Polowzians, 
as Giildenstadt, who is here decidedly wrong, considers the Ossetes ? Vocabularies 
and in particular a collection of tlie naines current 'among them would doubtless 
throw some light on the subject. — Giildenst, Reise i. 460 et seq . Compare with the 
same p^ 470. Pallas sudL Statth. i. 407. Stritt, Memar, iv. 249. 

7. Has Reineggs given a correct explanadon of the name Sotschuk^Kala? What 
has become of the Nekrassm Cossacks since the destruction of Anapa in April of 
the present year? — Rein, Kauk. i, 277. Pallas siidL Statth, i. 371. 

8. Are the other appellations ascribed by Reineggs to Sokunirkala ccnrrect, and 
have those names any signification?— iiem. Kauk, ii. 7* 

9. On the southern frontier of the Georgian proidnce of Somcheti, behveen the 
rivaiES Debete and Indscfab lies Kasachi, a district of Terekmen-Tartars. Reineggs 
says tlmt the inhabitants of this district attributed their origin to the Doti Cossacks. 
The accuracy of this statement is extremely dubious. Is it not much more likely 
that; the name qf Kasach, which the Ossetes apply also to the^Tscherkessians, 
should here be taken in tliat signification according to which it means in Tartar a 
hired soldier ? It is well known that the Czar*Heraclius procured great numbers of 
mercenaries from this district. The Tartar name might have been borrowed by 
the Osse&s from their neighbours, and it might have been given without impropriety 
to the*Tscberkessdans, as in /emote times they certainly engaged themselves in the 
Turkish and perhaps also in the Russian sendee. The Kasachia of Constantine 
Porphyrogenneta would thus be susceptible of an unforced interi»retation. — Podrolh 
naja Karta, — Giildenst, Reise i. 259. 363. 466. Rein. Kauk. il 94. Stritt. Mem. 
ii. 1043. iv. 249. Sanrnd. Russ. Gesch. iv. 384. 

JO. In the Podrobnaja Karta Georgia is represented as extending much 
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further eastward than all preceding accounts would lead us to expect. The 
country, however, is destitute of names of places or tribes. How are ^the va- 
cancies to be filled up ? Might we not look here for the Icsgian districts of DAfo, 
tT/iso, Anzug, Kabutsch^ kc.^-'-Guldemt. J?eif. i. 490. 491. 488. ^ • 

The Lesgians, Legi or Leksi are reported by Reineggs to give themselves thes^ 
appellations ; Giildenstadt does not say so. Indeed it is scarcely credible that 
there should be bpt one general indigenous name for all these different tribes. They 
perhaps assume it for the purpose of accommodating their neighbours, as the Tartar 
nations in Russia give jthemselvcs the name of Tartars, which in their own countries 
they consider as dishonourable. Perhaps the name of Legi may be of Ossetian 
origin, ^mong the Ossetes and Dugores, Leg signifies man. — Rein. Kaiik. i. 63. 
189. Giildenst. Reis. i. 483. ii. 538. , 

1 2. Upon the whole, all the geographical information which we yet possess respect- 

ing the Lesgian tribes is very defective, and, in comparison with our accounts of the 
rest of the Caucasus, not only’ extremely ‘imperfect but also full of errors. In the 
representation of the rivers Koisu and Samur the Podrobnaja * Karta is doubtless 
more correct than all its predecessors ; but though for this very reason it deserves 
to be made the ground-work for further inquiries, yet it is evident that much is 
still left to be completed and corrected. Not only theciumerous names of Lesgian 
villages collected by Guldenstadt»with exemplary industry, but even those of most 
of the districts^ are here omitted. Rein<^gs writes the same names in a diffelrent 
way, or assigns totally different ones. Coordinate and subordinate parts have 
probably been frequently confotmded, and thus our knowledge of this district is, 
like the face of nature itself there, a crude and almost chaotic whole. The inac- 
cessibleness of the country has hitherto proved a great obstacle to our acquiring a 
knowledge of it ; but no period perhaps was so favourable to the improvement of 
this part of geography as the present, since last year only the Lesgian distric^iof 
Dshar came under the dominion of Russia, anfl the boundaries of Georgia in 
general have been so considerably exteftded towards the east. Some of the principal 
difficulties are noticed in the succeeding articles. ^ ^ 

13. The country situated on the westerii coast of the Caspian Sea between the 
lower Koisu and the river Urussai^Bulaki, and subjecUto the Shamchal of Tarku, 
is commonly called the province of Kumuky and its inhabitants the Ktmiik Tartars. 
It however appears, that since the time of the Arab dominion the nameof Kumiik 
has been used in a much more extensive signification. Thus it has been applied 
to Lesgian tribes also ; and those Lesgians who, inhabiting the highest mountains 

C2 
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of eastern Caucasus, wereinaccessible to the Mohammedan faith, were teimed Kiafer- 
(unbelieling) Kumuks; wheieas those tribes which occupied the lower ranges 
and were ^converted to Jslamisui were called Kasi- (believing) Kumuks . — ^This 
idea, howeter, disagi-ees with the statements of all the writers who treat of the in- 
habitants of tliese distrJfcts, and the representation of the country in all maps, in- 
asmuch as tiie Kasi-Kumiiks inoariably appear to be a particular tribe of the 
Lesgi, residing south-westward of I'arku on the east side of the ri ver^oisu, in the lati- 
tude of 41«30'. In Giildenstadt’s map they are placed somewhat more northerly, and 
in the Podrobnaja Karta rather southward. They are nevertheless said to be under 
the dominion of the Chanbutai- (Chamutai) Surehai-Chan, to whom also*is subject 
the district of Kura situated much further soutli oa 6ie. river Gurgeni, and who is 
therefore considered as a neighbour to Scl’urwan (taken in the limited sense). The 
Kasi-^umiiks, we are told,« reside near the district of Zudakara. In the Podrob- 
nqja Karta there is a place of that name on tlie Koisu ; but tlie word “ near” is 
provokin^y vague, and leads to notliihg' The saihe author (p. 493) enumerates 
thirteen villages of Ihe Kasi-Kumiiks, and on the following page the same names 
again occur, witli upwards of ninety others. But from this we derive no informa- 
tiot^and in vain we look in the maps for all these names. — Marshal von Biberstein's 
Beschreibung der Linder zmischen dm Terek und Kur, p. 1 1 . 30. 3 1 . Rein. Kauk. i. 
81. 96. Guldenst. i. 493 et seq. . 

14. Similar difficulties occifr in regard to toe country of tiieAwares. Giilden- 
st'adt calls the residence of their Uma-Chan Kabuda, and the chief village of toe 
district more peculiarly subject to him he denominates Chunsag. He adds that the 
Tartar name of this villdge is Auar, and that in the Andisch-Les^an dialect it is 
called Haibul. Now we find in the Podrobnqja Karta a place named Auar on the 
Atala, a western bi'anch of the Koisu, in the latitude of 42’’ 30' •, but lower down 
top same river is a quite different place, Chunsak ; and at the sources of the Kobu 
the same map has the name Of the Awares in toe middle of toe territory of the 
Chanbutai of the Kasi-KumUks. In toe map to Marshal Biberstein’s work also 
the name of the Awai es appears twice, and that at toe distance of two whole degrees 
of latitode ; and toe Uma-Chan must reside here very far southward, but whether, 
according to the text, behi^ Old Schamachi, js a question. The younger Ginelin 
divides the Awares into tln-ee tribes, whose names he ^ves without assigning their 
places.— -How are all these statements to be reconciled ? We might almost suppose, 
and an expression of Colonel Garber strengthens the conjecture, that the name of 
Awares b also used as & general appellation of the Les^ tnbes. As they were 
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included by tlie Arab geographers among the Kuinuks, so they were altogether, as 
it Appears, denominated Legi or Lesgi by the Ossetes, but by the Tartars feind tlie 
Persians likewise Awar ; lastly by the Georgians Chun, dCl^unsag, or ^me such 
name ; for according to Giildenstadt the Uina-Chan is in Georgian c^e;^ Chun- 
sagtr-Batonk Hence it happened that general names caitie to be considered as 
special, and 'cice versdt and were applied either arbitraiily or as apfieared most 
consistent with probability to this or that part of the unknown district, and thus 
error accumulated upon error. — GuldemL i. 485, 486. Marshal von Biberstein^ 
p. 31. Garber j in tl]e Samml Russ, Gesch. iv. 84. 

15. Reineggs explains the Georgian term Chunsagir Ba^oni by means of the 

Mongol; whether with reason is.a question. We might perhaps more justly refer it to 
the Uar and Chun or Uar-Clionites, liftfewise Pseudo-Awares of the Byzantines, 
and tlien we should have no occasion to -run with Eleguignes in quest of. these 
people to the Geou~gen on the frontiers of China. — Rein, Kauk, i. 205. StrilL 
Meyn, i. 643, 667. * • * 

Are the Tuschi still tributary to the Uim-Chan^ as in GSldenstadt’s time? — 
Giildemt. i. 377. 

16. On what particular part of the Koisuis situated the Lesgian district or tiibe 

of BurtumUy which Reineggs perhaps more correctly qalls Burtunndh ? It is this 
probably that is mentioned in ou^ Nestor and by Plan Carpin. — Giildenst, i. 487. 
Rein, Kauk, i. 98. • •* • 

1 7. In any of the Lesgian dialects does £//, All or ///, in the plural Allan, 
signify race, tribe, horde? — Rein, Kauk, i. 96. 

18. Are the Lesgian women distinguished by that extraordinary beauty for which 
they are so highly extolled by Reineggs — Rein, Kauk, i. 202. 621. 

19 . A manuscript account of the eastern Caucasus, written in 1800 by an officer 
in the fortress of Naur, mentions the Chan of the Schbnutei Ali Sultan as the 
western neighbour of the Schamchal of Tarku. Should it not perliaps be Dschengiitai, 
as tlie Podrobnaja Karta would lead us to imagine? According to Giildcnstiidt 
(i. 499 ) Dschungutai, and Reineggs (l 98) Zschingutei. 

20. Is the dialect of the Kumuk TaiHars essentially diffiSrent from that df the 

Nogay and Terekmen Tartars? , « ^ 

21 . Are the Kaidaks or Chailaks ih the territory of the Usmei Chan Terekmen 
Tartars, as the younger Gmelin expressly says? — Do they not profess the Jewish 
as well as the Mohammedan religion? — Or are tliese disciples of Moses only diegfe- 
nerate Jem vfho have forgotten their mother tongue? — GmeMs Reise v. 95. 101- 
Rein, Kauk, i. 107. Samml. Russ. Gesch. iv. 145- 
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32. Do the Berekozes belong also to Kaidaks? — Marsh, von Bihrstebh 

p. 16. t 

23. The Karakaii/akt, the western neighbours of the Kaidaks, must without 
doubt bQ Afsgians? — Gmelim Reise iv. 95. Guldenst. i. 494. 495. 

24. Are the Tabassetams also Lesgiam ? Reineggs writes Taelhiss-Sara^ as if 
he knew the signification of the name, but he no where explains it. — Guldenst. i. 495. 
Reineggs i. 67. 82. 84. 112.. 

25. Are there ruins of a town called Kaideky and is there still a place named 

Kara-Kaidek? — Reineggs i. 106. , 

26. Does the woijd Terekemnie in the Tartar language signify Nomadesy wan- 

derers; and have theTerekmen Taitars thence derived their name? — Reineggs 
i. 105. ii. 97. ^ ' 

27. Reineggs mentions a fragment of the History (f Derbend which, ends with 

the caliph Harun il Reschid. Are copies of this work yet to be procured? — Rein. 
i. 35. 119. ■ • * 

28. The Lesgian'districts of Ruful and Achtiy briefly mentioned by Giildenstadt,. 
appear in the Podrobnqja Karta as lordships; — since what time have tliey been 
so ? have they native rulers ? 

29. Giildenstadt produced an accession of considerable importance to history in 
describing the Terekmen TartarSy who speak a, dialect veiy nearly allied to the 
Turkish, as inhabitants of the whole country from Boinak^to Baku, and thence 
westward stretching away towards Armenia. Every confirmation of his statements 
must therefore be acceptable, and we cannot but wish to obtain an accurate know'- 
ledge of their geography. The Terekmen distiicts of Alti-Paray Dokus-ParUy 
Chinakug (properly Chinalug), Krischy Budach (not Krisch-budach), mentioned by 
him ai*e not in the Podrobnaja Karta. What he denominates Miskindschal is 
probably the Miskend on the Samur, in the Achtian territory. — Giild. i. 50 K 
Reineggs i. 140. Samml. RussfGesch. iv. 47. 52. 

30. Garber gives to a district the now probably obsolete name of Rustau ;—hMt 
in many places he calls it Rustan: — ^which of these is right? Srnnml. Russ. Geseh. 
iv. Ill *54. 61. 90 et stq. 

31. What proportion is ^fiere between die number of the Armenians in Schirwan 
(taken in a limited sensed and that of the Terekmen Tartars?— -The former have their 
own Catholicos there. 

32. Are the Kadschares (Chatschares, Chaadschares) in the vicinity of Astrabad 
on tlie southern shore of the Caspian Sea, a Georgian rn'ic, removed thither by 
Schach Abbas, as Giildenstadt asserts? The younger Gmelin says nothing con* 
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cerfting flieir ori^n, Gatterer howeveri seems to have followed the statement of 
Giildenstadt in describing the celebrated Chasdres of the middfe ages as (^orgians. 
Specimens not only of the language in common use, but also of that from winch it is 
derived, would be requisite to decide this point. — GUldenst, in the Joufnal of St. • 
Petersburg, Apnl 1777, iii. 265. Compare witli Giildemt. Rcise i. 243. 327. 
Gmlbis Rem iii. 467. 

33. In what language does jKyr(the Lower Kur) signify two-anned ?— 

Kauk i. 149. • 

34. Is t&ere actually a Caucasian mce called Albon f — Reinfi, 63. 

35. A very desirable contiibudon towards correcting our information relative to 
* -the Caucasus, would be as complete a geographical and ethnographical synonymy as 

possible. We shall avoid many errors when we know how each tribe calls itself 
and its neighbours, and how it is^ called by thpm; when we are acquainted with all 
the different names tliat are given to one and the same district, place, or river. 
Several branches of the Sundscha already appear in the Podwbnqja Karta with 
Ilussian names, and the more ancient native appellations have disappeared. 

36. In like manner the translation of the namesy where they are susceptible of 
it, is very useful. Garber, because he paid no attentlbn to the signification of 
names, has probably described oneland the same district three times, and each time 
with some difference. I^wer Dagestan, he says, is composed of five districts and 
ax villages. The first of those districts he calls Alti-Para. He afterwards speaks 
of the district of Sches-Para. 'Now Aid in Tartar signifies, like Schcsch in 
Persian, the number six.; and there is eveiy reason to suppose that not only his Altt- 
Pam and Sches-Paray but likewise the Sir Villages of Lower Dagestan separately 
mentioned, must be one and the same district, especially as the boundaries assigned 
to each are the same. The correction of this oversight is of importance for tht 
determination of the frontiers of Russia on that side. — SammL Russ. Gesh. iv. 
H3.52. 

37. Materials for a History of the Persian Campaign vndet Peter the Qrefit^ 

and in particular for a History of the last War between Russia and Persia^ will 
jMTobably be met with at Mosdok and Tifijs. • 

38. Remarks on the Sources in general whence information lias been derived, 
are, when they can be introduced without indelicacy, ofgreat value’ to the informant 
and to the friends of scierfee. To the genei'ality of readers they are not so, but 
such wish not to be informed. 

St August Christian- Lehrbrrg. 

August 2o, ISOT* 
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III. 

TP MR. VON KLAPROTH ON OCCASION OF HIS INTENDED 
TRAVELS IN GEORGIA. * 

1. In the Russian chronicles occur these names: Aluky Altunopy 

Aturgiiy Baschkanty Bliuschy Banjdky Jaroslanopay ItlaVy Kobkaky KobraHy 
Kotschiiy Kunam, KurjOy Kurtoky Osaluky Seharukany Seluky Sokaly Stascky 
Stigi'y SurbaVy Targ^ Tarmky TscHmegreby Tugorkariy Turandaiy Urusobay 
Wddim , — ^Among tlie Ossetes, according to Giildenstadt, the following are still 
common names of men: ItlaVy Urus, Saboy Katschuiy Janslanopy Kunenty Kustoky 
Tschenegreby SurbaVy JValdusay &c.(In a letter from Georgiewsk, I am told that this 
is not the case.) tlow far is this true? and may these names be explained by the 
Ossetian language ? Are they not likewise to be found among their Nogay and 
other Tartar neighbours? Have they not some signification in the Tartar Ipngue? 

2. How^do the Ossetes* call their neighbours, for instance the Tscherkessians, 

the Karatschai, the Malke^, the Grusians , (Georgians), the Lesginzes, the 
Russians, the Persians, &c. ? • 

3. Reineggs says that in old graves were found irregular cast pieces of copper 
with Cufic letters, likewise oblong square pieces with blunted edges and the 
ifhpression of a sabre; ^sometimes in addition to the sabre they bear the likeness of 
the Grusinian Czar Temuras ; this coin is not now current. — I have myself several 
specimens of the latter. Is there any connexion between them and the Chinese 
opins with nearly the same impressions tliat arc mentioned by Hager? Are they 
called Pol or Pul? and what Is the signification of that tenn?— There are said to 
be coins of the same name in Bucharia, Persia, &c. The oldest copper coins in 
Russia are likewise called Puky whence comes the present name Poluschka. Might 
not a number of these be procured? — Upon the whole, it would in my opinion be 
desirable that Mr. von Klaproth should endeavour to obtain for the cabinet of the 
Academy as complete a series as possible of the different coins which were or still 
are current among the nations tliat he visits, togetfier with all such particulars 
respecting them as are to be collected on the spot. ♦ 

4. Are there still coins named Tanga or Tanga f 

5. Though some travellers doubt the existence of an ancient town at MadjaVy 
others from ocular examination maintain the contrary. The inscriptions and bas 
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rMM which are said to be sdR extant there; together with the great quanti^ of 
coins found among the jruins of the place, seem to confirm the opinion of tl^ latter. 
I myself possess a number of them ; but unfortunately they ^une in such ba^preserva- 
tion that nothing is to be distinguished upon thcpi. Might not some ioAood pre- 
servation be procured? Might not the' inscriptions throw, further light on the 
subject? i • 

6. Reineggs omntions a people called. Tigur or Uitigur, who are said to speak 
the most ancient known Tartarian dialect. Are these the Dugor or Di^ir, the 
Ossetes of Pallas aad^Giildenstadt? 

7. Have the learned among the Jews in Schurwan, Ru8tan(?) among the Chaidaks, 
&c. no knowledge of their origiq ? Have they no manuscripts ? Do they speak only 
the langu^ of the country ? Do they perform militaiy service ? 

B. In and near Derbend are said to many Aittbic, . Persian, and Turkish in- 
scriptions : would it not be worth while to examine them ? We are foTd that some- 
times, but very rarely, a coppen coin is found with the words Fluss Derbend (copper 
coin of Derbend) on the obverse, and exhibiting on the reverse a dragon holding in 
his claws the head of a horse which he has torn in pieces. Are there many such 
coins ? . 

9 . Wliat are we to think of the Tartar treatise mentioned by Garber under the 

head Awarif * • 

10. It would likewise be desirable to procure morq precise accounts of the Frenki^ 
as they are called, in Kubeschah, of their language, their arms, their works in gold 
and silver, and their coins. They are said to have coined rubles exactly resembling 
the, Russian. 

1 1. Corrections or confirmations of some remarks by Garber on Bayers treatise 
from the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenneta would also be desirable. 

Aiigu«t 29 ,i 8 a 7 : Philip Krug. 
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S U P P i; E M E Hr T: 

■ . •! ■ :: ; . : 

OS TBS fOSQWZXANK^ ’ ' 

'niE Po^owaans, a nation i^ose ori^n is uidcnown, dwdt in the stefifft betw^ii 
the Don tund die t^i^dlga, and Muthtirly th6 CauchagoS. Thiey' appear 
for the time in the Riissian histdiy in the yedr of Christ 996,' darit^ the roign of 
Wladimir, when their prince Wolodar made aninctuwOB'intp Russ&i- '^adimir's 
Alnandef P,ppowitseh', assemfaied army iair inidrior aO'them itt number^ 

With whifcii he at^ed theib ih the mj^ialled Wdodaf, and’routed sa 

completely tiiat they were obli^ tb retidto home. ' 

^u^^i^ lattf,*du^^ the nsi^' Of Isid^riaw L tiiey Ventured to atteiiipt 
another uiri^ iiib Russia, Ond oil thh occariOn proved mOtO'SUcOessftd. ■ Under 
die condOdf Of dieir ’priticO Sokol, diey' advanced Wth soOh ra{»dity, diat di^ had 
reached the teirritoiy of the Knjas Wse^lod, before he codd rec^ succours from 
hu hrothen; so' that he whs necessitated' to nileet thOra widi such foirces as he could 
edlect in his province of Pergaslawl. A pitched batde took place on the £d of 
Fehruaiy 10611' whra ' the Russians' were fotally defeated. ‘Ihie'Pol&waffli^ how- 
ever, ne^ectkl to follow up their victory, and, aft^ laying waste the whole couhtry, 
ri^mned with their ^soners and booty to ifoeir formes' abodes, Here they remidn^ 
not long inaedve, for in lOdd dibyi^in appealed in' the RuSsuto' teriritoiy. The 
princes Issjaslaw, Swjatoslaw and Wsewdtod united to oppose diena, but received 
so severe a defeat on the river Alta, that die fugitive Russians were Completely 
dspersed : Issjaslaw and Wsewolod fled to Kiew, and Snjatoslaw to Tschemigow. 
The Polowzians having no further resistance to apprdiend, accordmg to their usual 
practice, plundered and laid waste the levd country. The Kiew troops would have 
marehed against them, but were; not permitted by Issjaslaw. Hfs conduct occa- 
sioned an insurrection, the result of which ]ras, that this prince, expelled from 
Kiew, was forced to flee to Poland, and Wseriaw succeeded him in the soverei^ty 
of that city. Meanwhile Swjatoslaw, prince of Tschemigow, collected three thou- 
sand, troops, with which, he attacked the far superior force of the Polowzians, and 
defeated them on tiie 1st of November, nean the river Snowa, taking their prince 
himself prisoner. After an interval of four years they agun invaded the territory 


Tliis Supplement ii not by Mr. Von Krug, 
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ofiBottoiiez and auppoited Wsedaw, ii4)o; had driveni out of 

Kisw by b^asUv. and fidtilfafir a 8 (|btaiKe,ipif^ 4 d 6 as^topolk Polozic, 
at^l lecovaied dttt jiriiMdp^^ . f , 

About the year 1077^ Boib^‘8(M.df >S^Etoda'nr, dissatisfied., tlmt> according to 
a teeal^ wbu^ bad !jbem :cDneh)ded»ibe ans n^j^.aUowed to retain pfiaifawo of 
Tscbemigotr, id)^ ,bo had ui9iwtly actp>i«^ ^tbdrevr to Tmutatai^ .a^iinci^ 
pility: .attbenioutii ,of :theiKtiban*i I'bitber be 'vu soon 'followed by his brotber 
01^, wbo bad rend^' at the covolt of Wtewolod at Twfoeriaigow. Here they 
assembled! Ptdowaian auxiUaiiea; with yboia^tii^ invaded J^us^ defeated Wsewo* 
lod, wbo had learebed to ^pefee.tiietoi%ear the river Spshiaa, and took Tsebemigow, 
WsBwolod now fled to his brother Isajaslbw* at,Kiew> vbo, u ni ti ng bis troops with 
' those of tbe prtnees Wladinar and Aajatopplk, fous Bro^t togesther.sp ibnnidable 
an araay, that he was enabled first to retake. Tsebernigow, and afterwards fo ffye 
the Polowzians a signal defeat io an. lOtgagenieBt in wl^ Qoru and Issjaslaw were 
slam* .Qleg wifo difliiadty escaped: to Tibufortdouu . . . • . 

In 1 j 079^ Oleg and. Rci^i a sop of I9^feilawi egam coUeefod an army of Po? 
lowaans, .with, whioh tbey penetrated, to Pes^eslawl. .Wiewolod advanced to meet 
them, bi;^jeoindudcd a pea«e»with tiie Polowzians, who thweupon returned bome^ 
and on the 3d of August put Jfoman.to death. . Oieg was. banished the. country by. 
them, , and emit to^ Constantinople. Th# yaeSat principality , of Tmutarakan itow 
dey(dved .to WsewOlodj. who sent thilher one Ratibw as goyonor.. This state of. 
things lasted not 1 <cki^ for in 1081 Igorewitsch and Wolodar Bostislawitach’ rqiaired 
to Tpmtarakan, made Ratibor prisoner, and took possession of that principality. 
In the following year died a prince of the Polowzians, hut his name is no where- 
recorded. 

01^ who had been exiled to Byzantium, regained bis liberiyi end in 1083 
returned to Tmutarakan, drove out foe two princes vrho had usurped foe soyerrignty,. 
aud caused the Chasares, who, as allies of the Pdowfoins, had participated in the. 
murder of bis cousin Roman, to be exeented. 

In 1092 the Polowzians agfun made incursions into , Russia, took the t^wns 


* Thu/amiaa is die city which the aniae&U ^qoiunated i*Aaaa^bria, and which stood m the sito 
of the present toym of Thaman (in Turkish Tiaman-ciak’A) in the island of the lame name at the 
mouth of theXoiaji. By the Arabs, in the midcDe ages, it was calledUfetkerchd) and in the old Italiah 
maps of the 14tb century Mflma, Matriga, Matuga, Matega, and MatrtgK, This appellation is 
very ancient, and first occurs in the Bysaatino historians. Tap«rap%« was, according to Constantine 
Forjdiyregenneta, a tom on the Bos{duirus. . . . , 
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iWaftWfehcn end l^ei^oloke, end^'lidd jtetd' dest^^ vyk^ end 
iboth kldea 6^dke '’Biie’ll!^drho#e*ery 

been of duration. Next year died Wsewolod ; Se^ttipoll^ie'son of lei^ 

law, eiicbe^ed hid in'tbd sttvtUci^^ df IQew: ' ‘ I^d Poldwriei^}^ ’ wid were just 
preparing &t an inVai^n of Rnssia; coaceiriiig‘l}Mt’ ‘they .bad noc so* dir a cbatiee 
of success id fbriheriy, on ao60unt of hermOny 'rihidt was n^^restoied among 
the pHd^ M ddt enipife, sent aihbassadors to'SujStopdloto'idMw and oonfirm 
the peace already subsisting between tiicm. Thie latter, attfibniSi^ this eoRduet to 
fedf, ordered the t^bassadors tobeimprisMed ; upon whicll^ tile‘'PdMlKi8n8,' ex- 
'i&perk1i§d at this hneiatmeht; bdgid ‘folayHrelee the.ftuasianteiTitoiy; and besieged 
Tortschesk. SajatopolkwasOow willingVrset the ambassadOraatlibnrty, and to 
renew thO peace; but' the ^oSowzians rddsed-toaOeede to iv ud eompelled'him to 
tiike the held. Havkig collected do more than eij^t hundred men, be joined the 
troops of 'Wleidiihir and RostisIaW before Kiew. When they had reachedihe river 
Stuj^^'which was'much swollen, Wladidir juroposed ottoe ttiOri to ofibr peace 
trith 'ahiik ih'tiieir hands to the Pototidtarts, but the people of Kiew^ insisted upon 
ww: tiie army therefore Crossed the Stugiia, and drew before the town of 
iVeptd, where they awaited the Polowriaits. The order of battie of the Russian 
force was as' follows : In the centre was stationed^ Rostiriew with his troops, on the 
right Swj'dtopolk’with the mdd Of Kiew, and on the left Wlpdimir wkh the people 
of Tschernigow. On the S6th Of May, triiich was AscenuoiHlsyy'the Polowrians 
advanced against them, with their archers posted in front' Their first attackiwas 
directed against Snjatopolk, who was put to fli^t witfa'^^t loss, as were after> 
wards Wladimir and Rostislaw, who however continued toother, aodiseaehed the 
Stugna. The Polowzians with one part of their troops ravaged the whde country, 
while another returned to the siege of TcNtschesk. That town was reduced to the 
utmost Mtremity by the want of,suppIies, winch were cut off b^the enemy; but 
was nevertheless defended with such 'valour;, that the- besiegers, wended out with. 
the long resistanee, divided their fwce. One h^f remained before the place,, while 
tile ether directed thehmwch towards Kiew, tuid laid waste tiie- whole eountiy on 
theic way. Swj^polk advanced against them and met them in a district called 
Shelan, where a battle ensi!^, in. which victory at first declarOd in his favour, but 
which terminated so unfm-tunately, that he returned unaccompanied by any of his 
troops to. Kiew. Upon this the Polowzians went back. to. Tortschesk,. which was at 
loigth, on the 24th. of July, obliged to. 8urEend^. The town was burned,, and the 
inhabitants carried off as slaves ; but great numbers of tiiem perished, by the way 
of hunger and thirst. 
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^ beaten bgr «ie now anj^iou t» 

eoiMiudo«4elid peaceen^ tbem : tl^ bn accomiriii^ 

inore.lnQdiii^ be.iinankid'tbedau^ter .o^^^ piince T^^ikaa. OIa|,Swj^os- 
lamtscb lievcrtfaelesa pienuliad on the; iFnlowzians to make a new i|ieiink« into 
Buaua, ai9id laaidhed mt;b,dmm.tp..T^ wbere Wladimir Monamadi, who 

waa.uriablokio dwm in the openh^ bad shut hiinself up. 01^ laid waste 
te'suburbs aod the ptain‘ ttU Wl^iinir ccmcluded a pnce,'by which>he ceded to 
buD; the principalis , of Tschernigow, reserving that of Pergedawl only, which 
had dev(d««d to him in consequence of the decease of his brotlto Rosdslaw. Not- 
withstanding d>ia l^kmrziaiA sdH contimied their ifivages, because Oleg 

had promised to allow them to keep all the boos they sboidd make. 

In the hdlowing yeart they engaged .wi,di prince*Dewgenewitsch* in an expedi- 
don agunrt the Gieeks, wbkh, however, proved exOcmely disastrous; for they 
were not only totally routed, but Dewgeo^tsch was taken prisoner, and had his 
Ses put out by foe omiunaad oi foe Greek emperor. Hereppon they dispatched 
their two leadW'ldar and JGtan to Wladimir at Perejeslawl, to make peace mth 
him. Idar was adn^ted foto. the city with the {vincipBl persons of his retinue; 
Init JUtaaiomained wifo-foe troops between the ramparts, and had obtained Wla*- 
fomir’s son Sn^toslaw as an hostage. Just at this-jdneture arrived Slawjata, sent 
by> Snjatoprik hom^.KieW'to who persuaded him.to put Idar to death, 

ud thus revenge himself* of< foe Polowaians, vvho had so (dton> violated their fidth 
wifo ' him. But as he was unwilling to: expose hb son who was in Kitan’s power, 
he sent Slaajata, with the Turks in his service, to steal him away,^and to dispatch 
Kitan and his men- m the night : this plan was successfully executed. Next morning 
Wladimir sent his-servant Buubhuk to invite Idar to breakfast in a pardeular apart- 
ment, in which he was secured with his companions. Upon this, 01^, Radbor's 
son, with anuraber of armed men opening a- way to them from above, put them all 
to death. Wladimir, in; conjunedon with Swyatopolk, immediately took the field 
against foe- Pedowzians. No decisive action occurred, but they took a gcat 
quandty of plunder and many pnsoners. . Th&allies now sqpt messengers t^OI^ 
who had not come to assist them against foe enemy,, with whom he was on. good 
termsv requiring him to. deliver, dp ,the sons of Idar;. but wifo diis demmid he 
refused to comply.. 

After the depmtute of Sw^topolk and Wladimir, from, foe- territory of the Po- 


* The-pretewfed ion of the of the Byzantines. 
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low^ai^ the latter, soon Mowed theoi and laid to the of Jurew in the 
Ukraine, which diev cpuld not take during the whole summer 1095. They^ 
however/^mpelled Swjatopolk to niake 4 )eace ; and found means to penetrate into 
the town, which was deserted by the inhabitants, and reduced it to ashes. 

• Soon fdterwards Oleg .was driven out of Tschemigow, and the FolowaaniSi 
headed by their princes Bonjak and Kiajai hastened to assist him hy making an 
inroad into Rusffla. Bonjak laid waste the country round Kkw^ and Kurja advanced 
upon Perejeslawl, where he likewise committed great ravage ; and on the Sd^of 
Hay 1096 burned the town of Ust’e: after which they returned home. Six days after 
the destruction of Ust’e, Tugorkan, the fotherdn-law of Swjatopolk, appeared before 
Perejeslawl and besi^d the town ; but. being attacked on the 19th.Qf July, near 
the river Trubescha, bydie latter who had joined Wladimir, he was killed, together 
with his son and a great number of his men : the rest saved themsdves by flight 
Tugorkon’s.body was biuied by Sajatopcflk at Berestow. On, the other hand Bon- 
jiik, onthe SOth of July; made an unexpected attack on Xiewj of which he had wdl 
mgjh'made Inmelf master ; but wras obliged to be content with destroying the suburbs 
and the adjacent villages. At his departure he demolished the convent of St Stephen, 
and plundoed and burned toat of Petschersk, and likewise the palace of Krasnoi . 
erected by prince Wsewolod* on a hill near WidoMtsch. W 

In the Mowing year, 1097^, all the Russian princes at len^ assembled to make 
a hew division of the counhy, and to cohdude a firm dliance against the Polowzi* 
ate, whose iifoessant incursions reduced Russia to a desert Their harmony, hhwev^, 
was not of long duration. Swjatopolk II, in 1099, took the field against Wolodar 
and Wadliko, but' was completely defeated by them, and in consequence sent an 
embassy to the Hungarians to solicit (heir assistance. David, a prince who had been 
driven from his country by Snjatopoik, repaired meanwhile to the Polowzians to 
implore their aid, and met on the way with their leader Bonjak/ with whom he 
united his force. David had with him only one hundred men, and Bonjak 
no more than three hundred and fifty; they nevertheless ventured to attack tire 
hriny of the Hungarians, under their king Kolomann, and put it to flight Bonjak 
had formed his troops into four divisions : fifty, headed by Altanapan, a Polotvzian, 
were placed in ambuscade; three hundred wefe Commanded by David; and be had 
himself two corps of fifty men each under hb orders. With this insignificant force 
he made several attacks at night upon the Hungarians, find w'ith such success, that 
David was enabled to take Sustesk and Tscherwen, and evbn to besie^ Wladimir. 
He was, howover, repulsed, and had recourse a second time to the Polowzians, 



wlw again 8Mt hin. sooeoors under Boiyak. . With pri9^eed<|d j9 Lu^ 

w&bre th^ besi^ed l^wjatopolk, and compelled bin^ alter wndwting. a 
to evacuate that town and repair to Tschei^igpw. They dien^proceeded m ;Wkdt* 
mir, winch likewise took. In the foUowin^ year^ a n^Wf8l)iance;Vtea''.|wiQed 
between the princes, and the Polowzians were comprehended iu the peao^jQpnduded. 
on the 15ih of September 1101. ■ , fi ■ < 

The very next (year, ho\rayer, all the Russian princes, with the exceptioit of 
Ole^ prepared to invade tlie .country of the Polowzians, to chastise them for the. 
devastations which they had so long committed iu Russia, The latter, on lecdving 
intelligence of the intended enterprise, held a meeting to. consult what was best to’ 
be done. . One of thdr oldest princes, n^med Urusoba, advised peace ; but all the 
. younger ones were unanimous for .war, and' testified their desire to fight the Russians. 
After they had concluded to leave the decision to arms, they sent one of their most 
valiant leaders, named Altunop, to reconnoitre the Russian force; but he was sur- 
rounded with his men and slain. [W^hen the bostUe armies afterwards came in 
sight; on the 4th of April 1 103, the Polowzians wore seized with such.a panic, that,.' 
without thinkii^ of resistance, they betook themselves to flight; and the Russians 
had no need to fi^t, but merely to pursue the fii^tivas. On this occasion fell 
twenty Polowzian princes, among whom were Urusoba^ Kogrep, and Surbar; an- 
other, named Weldjussja, was taken jHisoner. The latter was sent by Swjatopteh 
fo Wladimir, to whom'he ofiered great treasures for his ransom, and a solenon {xromise 
never again to make war upon the Russians. Wladimir, however, would not trust the 
oaths so often violated by the Polowzians ; but with Swjatopolk’s consent ordered 
him to be put to death, to strike terror into hb countrynken. The defeat of the 
Polowzians had been inexpressibly great, and afforded the Russians mi opportunity ' 
of subduing the Petschenegm and the Turks. 

In 1 106 foe Polowzians again invaded Russia, and laid waste and ravaged foe distript 
of Ssaretschsk ; but Swjatopolk’s goierals pumuetl and took from them their pri- 
soners and the booty which they had made. In foe following year th^ again put 
themselves in motion, and under foe conduct of Boujak, old Scharukan, .and several 
other princes, entered Russia, for the purpose, of rava^ng the countiy, micT en- 
camped in foe vicinity of Lubna. , As foe Russian princes were then . on ^d 
terms with one another, fo^ assembleld their forces and went to meet the enemy. 
At noon they crossed foe river, and attacked foe Polowzians with such fury that they 
were totally defeated an4 pursued to Chorol, Besides many killed and prisoners,. 
Bonjak’s two brothers, named Tass and Sugr, wer^ jeunong foe former ; and it 
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ariii djffiodty Schirukan escaped On this day tbe wMexamp of 

the eaniy M into th^ hands of the Qus^uns. :’hiaug)bl jiiey had ^ soone dthe 
-been eoni^tly victorious, tb^ weni iapprehesisive that on the first iavotirable op- 
fwrtiiniiy Ahe Polowzjpns a'ouid Wenge themselves^ and therefore concluded a 
• peace adth the two princes of the name of Aepa ; and, to confirm thw alliance, 
Wladimirtunited his son Jur’e in marriage with the daughter of Aepa, die son of 
Osen, as ^ Oleg bis son Swjatoslaw with the dauf^ter of die other Aepa, a son 
of Gii^. Bodi these matches were consummated on the 18th of January 1 107- 
In 1 ! 10 die Russian princes S\^atopolk', Wiadimir, and* David, to<A the field 
against the Pelowziens, but turned back before they ^ reached the town of Woin : 
the year following, however, they renew^ the wai'with united forces. On Friday, 
in the second week of Lent, th^ arrived* at the river Sula ; in die fourth th^ were . 
posted at the river -Gorta,* waiting for frinforcements ; in the fifth they crossed the 
Don, and came to the town of Scharukan, whose inhabitants submitted without re- 
sistance. Ihe next day they proceeded to Sugrow and burned it. Meanwhile the 
' Pelewrians had assemUed a large army.}, and the day preceding Palm Sunday, 
which fikewise happened to be the Annunciation of the Virgin Maly, they gasre 
battle to the Russians at the rivulet of .D^i: the latter proved nctorious. In a 
second engagement, op the >S7th of March, the enemy were eipially unfortunate, 
andk sustiuned a complete Refect, on wUch they returned to d>^ own cowitiy. 
Wiadimir afterwards sent out his people on several plundering eiqieditions against 
the Polowrians. 

* In 111% when A^adimir Monomach mounted the throne of Kiev, the Polow- 
rihns hadan engagemen\ of two days on the Don with the allied Petscheneges mid 
Turks, who were so totally defeated and dispersed that they were oUiged to serik 
refuge with Wiadimir, who took them' into his service. In tbe following year, 
\nadimir's son, Jaropolk, marched against the Polowzians on the Don, iuid 
took three of their towns, Tschftwschljuew, Sugrow, and Balin ; and brought back a 
number of prisoners : among these was a female whom he made his wife, and who 
was baptized Elena. The same Jaropolk, in 1 ISO, undertook a new campaign against 
the1[*^owzians beyond the Don ; but before bis arrival at that river they had 
abtmdoned the counby an4 retreated, so that be never once came Jn sight of the 
enemy, and was obliged, without pofonnin^ any thing, to rdum from ^s desert 
r^on. i , 

While Wiadimir Monomach lived tiie Polowzians wcr^toIeraUy quiet ; but im- 
mediately after his death, in US5, they invadeA Russia imder the conduct (ri their 
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j^fSnCe Kobran.' No soo&cf was Jaropolk inf<mned of tbe circumstance, than, with* 
out waiting for the assbtance o( his brothers, he wont with^ people of IRnoje^wl 
to meet the enemy, who hastily retreated towards thmr own country/ Jaropolk 
pursued them, overtook them in the dfetrlct of Steni, and totally defeated tiiem. 

In 11S7 .Wsewolod Olgowits^ had expelled from Tschemigow^his frdher’e 
brother, Jaroslaw Swj.atQslawitsch, who sou^t an asylum with Mstislaw, prince of 
Kiew, and obtaiifed his assistance. Wsewolod now invited to his aid seven thousand 
Polowzians, under their chiefrains Selukan and Stasch. After they had encamped 
hear the .wood of Ratimir, beyond Wyr, they sent dqruties to Wsewolod to settle 
the terms upon which their succour was to be afforded ; but A they ware obliged to 
traverse the territories of Jaropolk and Jssjaslaw, and to pass throu^ the district 
of Kursk, they were taken prisoners on their way back at the river Lokna, and sent 
to Jaropolk. As the Polowzians m consequence i^ived no answer from Wsewolod, 
they returned home. , . 

In IlSd the Polowzians again pene^ted into Russia, but were driven back by 
Mstislaw across the Don and the Wolga. The following year the lattar invaded 
Lithuania with a great force, and brought back from that counhy a rich booty and 
many {uisoners. In his absence the Polowrians made another incursion into 
Russia, but were repulsed with great loss by the princes of Rjassan and Murom. 
A Polowzian prince, named Amura^ suffered bims^f to be baptized at l^'asaan 
inllSS. 

When, in 1 135, the sons of Oleg went to war with the fiunily of Wladimir, but 
found themselves too weak to attack Jaropolk, th^ repaired in person to the Polow> 
rians and solicited tbrir aid. In conjunction with them, th^ entered Russia and 
committed great devastations. Th^ took the town of Neshatin, burned Barutsch, 
and made a great number of prisoners. Jaropolk collected the people of Kiew 
and Perejeslawl. agunst them ; but after they had taken post for eight days qpar 
Kiew, and vritnessed the departure of Oleg’s sdns, they dismissed their troops. 
The latter, however, the year following again invaded Jaropolk’s territories with 
the Polowzians, destroyed the villages on the river Sula, and advanced towards 
Perejeslawl. Here they committed many depredations, burned the village flrTTste, 
and then came to a place called Supoi, where they werp attacked by Jaropollr and 
hfa brothers. Jaropolk’s troops fell wth great courage upon the Polowzians, who 
felled flight and were pursued by them. In tlie mean time the sons of Oleg 
attacked the rest of Jaippolk’s people and beat them, out of the field. When their 
companions returned from the pursuit of the Polowzians, they no longer found their 

" 1 
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ptiiiices m the fidd of battle ; and being surrounded on one side by the Polowziaii^ 
who haa\feced about( and on the other by die troops of the sons of 01^ they 
were pard^ cut in pieces and partly made {uisoners. Jaropolk and his brothera 
retreated to Kiew; but the oiemy, improving their victory, tookTrepol’, laid waste 
Chalep, and at length arrived before Kiew, where the grand-duke, who had mean- 
while collected a fresh army, was waiting to receive them. A peace was how- 
ever concluded without any lurther fighting ; after which the sons of 01^ retired 
to Tschernigow, and tiie Polowzians to their steppes beyond the Don. 

In 1139 the Polowzians made proposals of peace to the itussians, and Wsewo- 
lod II., the then gtund-duke of Kiew, as also Andrew, prince of Perejeslawl, 
repaired to the district called Malotina, and concluded a treaty with theifi. This 
seems to have subsisted’ for some time, ^r in 1144 Wsewolod obtained succours 
from them to assist him in tbe siege of Polozk, m Poland ; yet in 1 148 they aided 
the princes of Tschernigow against those of Perejeslawl, entered Russia, and burned 
the suburbs of the latter town. The following year, under their [nince Shirowslaw, 
or Temir-Chossjei, they assisted George, son of Wiadimir, against Issjaslaw, and 
in 1150 made, an inroad into tiie territory of Kursk. In the same year George 
again sdicited their succour agunst Issjaslaw ; but they delayed their departure, 
so that they did not arrive till the former had accomidished his object, and driven 
his rival out of Kiew. As they now saw no enemy to oppose them, they could not 
forbear plundering those whom they had come to assist. The/V;loseiy pressed Pere- 
jestewl ; but when they perceived that serious preparations were making against them, 
they retired to their own country, after they had concluded peace with the Russian 
princes. George luul in ‘the mean time continued in league with the sons of Oleg 
and the Polowrians, and in 1 151 entered into an alliance with the princes of Tscher- 
nigow end the same people. He then marched with a great army against Issjaslaw, 
an4 encamped on the left bank of the Dnjeper, which separated hiqi from that dty. 
The people of Kiew long dsputdd the passage, till Oleg’s son Swjatoslaw effected 
it, at a place called Ssarus, with the Polowrians, who sprang completely armed 
mto the river, drove back the troops of Issjaslaw; and thus enabled George’s troops 
to crw^ The latter iras nevertheless rdpulsed before Kiew, and lost a second 
battle at Perepetow, in whi^h the Polowrians bore scarcriy any pai% but on the 
first vdl^ of arrows betook themselves to fii^t He nevertheless afterwards kept 
auxftiaries of that i ation constantly about him. 

In the foUowing year, 1 15E, Mstislaw, tim son of Issjiislaw, entered their coun- 
try, defisated them in several engagements, took many prisoners, and carried off 
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abifndance of cattle and other spoil. He set at liberty; many of the Christians 
taiUn by him, and drove the enemy completely behind the Don; upo^hicb a 
peace was excluded with them. Notvrithstanding this they ^ the smnp year laid 
waste ttie country bcHrdm'mg on the river "Sulih, whence ^so th^ waPte driven by 
Mstislaw. Dming the short reign of Bostisiaw and Issjaslaw Dawy4owitscli, in 
1154f, the Polowrians afforded frequent aid to the Russian princes who were at 
variance with onc^another, by which the country was grievously devastated. In 
the same year, when George Wladimirowitsch had scarcely ascended tlic throne of 
Kiew, they again n^e considerable incursions into Russia, and first proceeded 
against Fbrusse, then governed by prince Wasiliko. Here*they found not the 
smallest ppposition, laid wasteland pilh^d all before thm, and took many pri- 
soners. On their return, however, theywere overmen by the Russians in con* 
junction with the Berendians, dieir camp was attacked while they, were fiut asleep, 
and th^ were seized with such a panic that without striking a blow they abandoned 
their booty and betook themsd^ to flight, m which many of them were killed or 
thken. The Polowzians, rather incensed than weakened by this disaster, in the 
following year, 1155, assembled a numerous army, and again entered the Rusnlin 
territories. George marched against them; but neither party had any particular, 
inclination to leave the decision of dirir cause to a bq^e. The Peflowzians smit 
deputies to the grand-duke, to intonate that they had come to Russia with no other 
intention than to restqfe to liberty the princes of their’ nation taken, the preceding 
year, by the Berendians. The latter peremptorily refused to surrender their slaves ; 
so that George, in order to avoid hazarding an engagement, was obliged to make 
valuable presents to the Polowzians to induce them to depast^ which they did before 
any peace was concluded. No sooner, however, had the troops of Kiew turned 
their backs, than they attacked Demeiuk and laid waste that. town as well as the 
vicinity of Perejeslawl; after which they returned to their own country. The ttpid 
incursion of the Polowrians during the reign of Qeorge I. took place in the saaSe 
year, and obliged him to defer an expedition against Tsch^igow, as he was. 
necessitated first to take the field against them. Th^ were posted in a district 
called Dubnez, as as beyond Supoi : when the great Rusnan army appewad' iO; 
sights they aflheted a disposition to negotiate fpr peace but before any over^ffistl 
could be made they returned, to thmr evn country. In ^ 15fi they marie ah. ipcuih 
sion into the district of Bystraja $Qsna, in the territory of I^asan, mrd duried off 
a great number of the inhabitants as captives: but ^uigoyertaken l^ tile tvoops- 
who went m pursuit of \hem, they were surprised while and. Qbli{^ to 

return home with the loss of all their booty. 
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In 1158 Issjiblaw Dawydowitsch, prince of Kiev, made woriike pfeparati^' 
legist W prince of G^itsch, leagued himself with his cousin Svijatoslaw Wladi* 
mirowit^, and summoned many Polowzians to his assistance. The prince of 
Galitsch, likewise streijglhet^ by'alliaoces, had advanced as ftr as Bjelgorod to 
•meet him : .near that place aii obstinate engagement ensued; after which Issjaslaw 
retreated) though joined the following day by twelve thousand Polowrians, under 
their prince Baschkrad, father-in-law of his cousin Sajatoslaw, tTwo years afier^ 
wards, Issjaslaw, in conjunction with another Swj’atoslaw and a great number of 
Polowrians, marched against which ci^ he had lost, but wWch he attackedf 
and with their assistance recovered. 

In 116SI foe Polowrians made anofoer/inroad into Russia, and subdued many 
districts and places on ^e riv^ Rut. In^fow ravages they slew one Woibor, who 
had assisted in putting to death forir ally Issjaslaw Dawydowitsch, and thus revenged 
bis murder. But when the rumour of their proceedmgs was spread abroad, foe 
Tschemje Kobhiki marched against them', killed gr^t numbers, recovered foe cap^ 
riveS) who amounted to no more than one hunfoed, and took prisoners two of foeif 
princes, foe scms of Szatmass, with many other persons of disrinction. A Russian 
army pursued them to the Don, and giwed a victory over them ; but the enemy, 
though beaten, rallied again, and furiously attacked foe Russians, who had advanced 
as for as Rshawzy. On this occasion likewise fo^ were defeated ; but foe loss of 
foe Russians was so great, that very few of them returned. Rostislaw Mstislawitsch, 
prince of Smolensk, soi^ht foe same year an alliance with the Polowrians, and 
married his son Rjurik to foe dauglAor of one of foeir princes named Bjelkun. 

In 1 165, when Rostislaw, prince of Kiew, was just engaged in assigmng a poN 
tion of his dominions to his son Dawyd, the Polowrians entered the Russian terri- 
tories ; but Wasiliko, a grandson of M^adimir Monomach, sufiered them not to 
advance for, but went to meet them, and defeated them on the river (Donr). On 
foitS occarioB foe Russians made a considmble boo^, and Wasiliko obtained great 
treasure for foe tanstHB -^ foe prisoners. , 

The followir^ year Rostislaw and lus general, Wladislaw in vain endeavoured to 
preveito a second incaision the Polowzians, who, rather exasperated than van- 
quished, entered mfo increased force latriifierent quarters. Prince Oleg marched, 
in defence of lus torritori^ against foose*who were conducted iifonjak, and 
defeated them. On ^the other hand, the Polowrians were victorious over one 
'Schwamo, whom foty ^toeik ^rrisoner with his peo|de, and received a considerable 
ransom for theur release. ' 

As in 1167 foe Russian (princes were ^on pret^ good terms with one 
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H^sTaw of Kiew prevailed on most of them to moet and to adopt the resolution 
of preparing with united force for an expedition ag^unst the Polowrians, m dlder, if 
possible, to exterminate them completely^ Hiis plan thqr b^gln the follomsg year 
to put in execution. When tiie Folowzians received intelligenoe of tiie'great pre- 
parations of the fiussiansj they left thrir habitations and fted; bat t^e Russian-. 
trooi» set out, and, after a march of nine days from Kiev, ^ned possessitrti of 
.their settlements on the river Ugra^ defeated them atTscbemoi Les, and took many 
prisoners, with the loss on their own ride of two killed and one taken. The dis' 
hannony which prevailed among die Rusrian princes jnrevented the undertaking of 
a second expedition against the Polowrians. • 

Gljeb, .who in 1168 was {daced by the, allied princes on the throne of Kiew, was- 
. immediately after his elevation involved h/hostitities )yith thp Polowrians, who had* 
penetrated Into Russia in two divirions, one'of which had encamped near Pesotsch-- 
noe, while the other, having proceeded along the right bank of the Dnjeper, westward 
of Kiew, was posted at Korsun. Gljeb made than proposals lof peace, which thq^ 
seemed disposed to accept; but, as he conceived that Perejeslawl was most threat- 
ened, he first went thither and concluded a tiealy with that part of the enemy’s force 
which was stationed there. Meanwhile the other division fall upon the villages 
round Kiew, which they completely pillaged, and all the inhabitants of which they 
earried off into slavery. Besides tlje viflages,'tiiey destrt^ed the towns of Polonnoe^ 
Desjatitmoe and Sennksch, and then returned to thr own country. As soon as 
Gljeb received this intelligence, he sent after them his brother Mic^l with one 
hundred men of Perejeslawl and fifteen hundred Berendians, who worsted them in. 
aeveral engagements, and at length gained a complete victoiy, which cost them a 
great number of killed and prisoners. 

When the Polowzians were informed of the defeat of the Russian princes before 
Nowgorod OH tile S5th februaiy 1170; th^ employed the whole summer in <col- 
lecting an army, frith which in winter they made a« irruption ever die fixnen rivto 
into Russia. They again ravaged a great number Of villages and hamlets in the- 
vicinity of Kiew, making prisonq:s of tiie inhabitants. Gljeb was prevented 
by a severe illness from taking the field agmnst them in penlhn ; hut at thrir -de- 
parture he again sent his Iwother Michael in pursuit of them with all the'Toriffi «nd 
Berendians in his pay. He overtook them on tiie Bug, And soon Afterwsords gained 
« fi%sh victory, taking from them all their booty, and setting at Uber^ four hun- 
dred captives ; after which he retimied to Kiew. 

In 1183 the Polowrians were at war with the Bulgarians, and asthe grand-dukt' 
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WKWolod Georgiewitsch was preparing for an expedition against the same natum, 
he waaunexpectedly joined by a Polowzian army, which entered into a trea^ ^th 
him a^ proceeded id conjunction with his troops through the country of the 
Tscheremisses against the Bulgarians. 

The following year,* 1 184, SwjatoslawWsewolodowitsch, prince of Kiew, pro- 
posed a new expedition against the Folowzians, in which several Russian princes 
took a paft With a numerous army he crossed the Ugr, which ^ome call the river 
Orel and others the Bug. On the fifth day the Russians received advice of the 
approadh of the Polowzians, agrunst whoni prince Wladimir,, son of Gljeb, was de- 
tached with two thrjusand one hundred Perejeslawlians and Berendians.* Though 
the army of the Polowzians was very strong and ’ comprehended four, hundred 
and seventeen princes, they were neverth^ess beaten. Wladimir, taking advantage of 
their flight, pursued them, j^illed a great-number, and took sever) thousand prisoners, 
among whom were the following sixteen princes : Kobjak, Osaluk, Barak, Tar'ga, 
Danila, Baschkard, Tarsuk, Issugljeb; Terewitsch, Eksii or Iksor, Alak, Atiirgii 
with hb son, Tetii’with his son, and Turandai father-in-law to Kobjak. Thb ex- 
traordinary victory was gained on the 30th of July. 

At the beginning of the year 1186 the princes of Sjewersk, under the idea that 
the Polowzians were much weakened by thb disaster, determined to profit by the 
circumstance, and, collecting a numerous army, tnarched against that nation. The 
Polowaans, still iminressed with dread of Russian valour, anc^divided under several 
princes, sent to the most remote to acquaint them with the proceedings of the 
Russians, who had entered the country and were laying it waste with fire and 
sword. At length they jnustered courage, and attacked their enemies, but once 
more sustained a total defeat The Russian princes, lulled mto security by this 
victory, spent three days on the field of battle in mirth and jollity, and resolved to 
cross the Don, in order to exterminate the whole nation. To accomplish this 
de^gn they were obliged to traverse dreary steppes, in which th^were reduced to 
great extremity by the want of water, and were incessantly harassed by the Polow- 
rians. The latter, having at length received the expected reinforeemenb, surrounded 
the Rpgrians. whose liQrses were so exhausted that they were forced to dismount 
and fight qn fyot; but iti spite of their braveay they were defeated and partly cut in 
pieces and partly taicen prisdners, so that not a sin^e individual escaped tp cany 
home the melancholy intelligence. Iinmediately after thb victory the Polowaans 
met with some merchants travelling on business - to Ruraa; by these people they 
sent tidings qf. their, success togeAer witii tins me>a>^e ; 0iat the Russians might 
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cottiB to th^ir countrymen as ihey intended to visit theirs, liwjatoslaw orifice 
of Kiew immediately solicited the aid of several Russian prfnciBs, with he 
inarched against the Polowzians. The latter hearing that so great a ^rce was 
coming against them, evacuated their country and removed tcf the other side of the 
Don. S wjHtoslaw meanwhile advanced to Konew ; but as he met witli no P61owzians, 
he did not think it prudent to follow them through their steppes destitute of Water, 
but turned back and dismissed his troops. The enemy who had watched his 
motions, pursued him and took all the towns on the Sula. They likewise advanced 
to Perejeslawi ; of which city, after an obstinate engagement, they could not make 
themselves masters ; they nevefrtheless collected a considerable booty, and took 
^ prisoners several Russian princes : on whic^ they once more returned home* 

In 1202, after Roman Mstislawitsch had. taken Ktew frdm prince Rjurik, he 
attacked Uie Polowzians, defeated them several times, carried off a great number of 
prisoners, and set at liberty many Christiana who were languishing in slavery among 
them. Rjurik meanwhile had recourse once more to the Polowzians, witii whose 
assistance he made himself master of Kiew on the first of January, 1203. The pillage 
of the city and the slaughter were dreadful, and many of the inhabitants were carried 
off by them into captivity. 

In 121 1 the Polowzians made an incumlon into the territory of Perejeslawi and 
committed great devastations. lour years afterwatjds, in 1215, they made a 
similar irruption, and fought a great battle in which they were victorious, and 
among other persons of distinction took prince Wladimir prisoner, after which tiiey 
returned home. At length in 1223 Tuschi-Chan, a son of^Dschingis-Chan, with 
his generals Ssena-Nojan and Sudai-Bojadur appeared in the Caucasus and made 
war upon the Alans, with whom the Polowzians were in alliance ; but the Mongol 
generals found means to detach the latter from this league and subdued the Alans. 
But soon afterwards Ssena-Noj’an and Sudai-Bojadur went to war also with the 
Polowrians, ^ho quickly united themselves with the Sfogajs, but were still too weak 
to oppose the Mongols and therefore solicited the aid of the Russian princes. The 
combined forces of the Polowzians and the Nogays were defeated battle, and their 
princes Kebjakowitsch and JurgjaKontschakowitsch werei^n. TbePoIowzians.were 
already driven to the Dnjepr, when oAe ,of their most distinginshed princet named 
Kotak repaired to Galitsch, to his son-in-law MstislawMstislawitsch, made presents at 
horses, camels, and buffaloes to him and other Rusrian grandees, and besought iheir 
assistance. The Mongolsr indeed strove to prevent the alliance, and sent deputies 
to the Russians with this message : that the Russians were not their enemies, but 
anly the Polowzians, who had from ancient times been the girooms of the Mongols; 
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consequently the Russians ought not to take their part. The Mongol messengm 
were to death ; |h&Polowzians were furnished, with the desired succours ; and 
one of their princes, named Bat^i, was baptized. — ^At length the allies crossed 
the river Kalka., whosa situation is now unknown, and on the l6th of July 1225 a 
battle took place, in which the Mongols proved victorious. The Polowzians first fled, 
and falling back upon the Russians threw them into disorder. The rout was corn- 
plete ; not one in ten escaped, for of the men of Kiew alone sikty thousand were 
slain. The Mongols hereupon penetrated into Russia as far as Great Nowgorod ; 
and in 1229 the Polowzians were partly driven out and partly subdued, by them; 
Jtfter which no furttfer mention is made of them in Russian histoiy. 


ANSWERS 

TO SOME QUESTIONS PROPOSED BY MR. VON ERUG. 

^Answer to the First Question. 

On my arrival at Mosdok I submitted the names mentioned in the first question 
to an Ossetian from the village of Chillak Bugulte, on the liaer Fiag or Pog, named 
Alexei Bugulow Missaost, who had frequently traversed Ossetia and knows almost 
every family among his country-people ; but he assured me that these names do not 
occur among them ; (though they are to be found among the Tscherkessians and 
Abassians) with the exception of Alak*, which is a very common pr(tnomen 
throughout all the Caucasus, and Tugorchan, a woman’s name, which consequently 

Tartars and Nogays these names are equally unknown, neither can 
they be explained by their language; but among the Ckaratschai, a Tartar tribe, 
inhabiting the village of Elbrus at the northern foot of the lo% mountain of the 
saiflniame are to Bb found the families of Urusbi, Kotschi and Osaluk, the first of 
which names occurs also ^ong the Tschegeip. 

After I had satisfied myself that these ifltmes are neither Ossetian nor Tartar, 
I sought them among the Tscherkessians, and was assured at Mosdok by Kabardito 
Mullas that among their countrymen are to be found the^ following, which I here 
compare with those from the Russian chronicles. 

Jiack u Tartar, and signifiti Hnahd or variegated. 


jrove nothing. 
* Among the 
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Abaruk 

Abai-uk, i. e, a new confer. 

Bascbkrat 

Bascbkrat,* i. e. a brave man. 

Bliusch 

Blusch, a common name. 

Jaroslanopa . 

Ssaroslanopa, a man’s name, still in use. . 

Itlar • 

Sitla-usch or Itla’usch, the name of a family. 

Kobran 

Kobran. 

Kotschii 

Kotschora. 

kurtok 

Kurtok. 

•Kunem 

Kivncm. 

Osaluk 

Solek or SchaJyk, a celebrated princely family 
of the tribe of Beslcn. 

Scharuchan 

Scharuchan. 

Seluk 

Sselluk. 

Sokal 

Scliokal, the name of a princely Kumiik family 
of the tribe of Beslen, near Endery. Among 
the Ckaratschai and other Tartar's there are 
likewise families which are called Krim> 
Schokal. 

Surbar •• 

Ssulbar. 

Saba 

Saba. 

Tschencgrep 

Tschegen-ucho, a princely family of the tribe of 
Beslen, which mot’e than a century since was 
driven out of the Kabardah and took refuge 
in K'achethi. After it had embraced Christi- 
anity, it received several grants of lan^s.from 
the Geor^an king Wachtang. 

Tugorchan 

•Digorchan. ' 

Urussoba 

Uruss-by signifies Russian prince; ‘for the Rus- 
rians are called throughout almos^dl Asia 
Ur^ss or Orofs ; and by the Chinesib, who 
never pronounce the r, 0-ldszu. By is the 
Tartar-Turkish Bey, or Beg, which signifies 
firihee. 
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I lost no time in communicating these oteervatipns to Mr. von LetuWg and 
likewise di^Mr. von Krug^and soon after received from the former the following 
■ letter, dated March 29, 1808: 

The parficulars you, have given* os respecting the Polowzian names that occur 
among tlie T$cherkessians appear to me extremely curious and interesting. I should 
hope tliat yc^i will find opportunities for prosecuting tliis discovery : for however 
striking it may be that any one of tliese names should be susceptible of ex[danation 
by tlie language, yet many difficulties stand m the, way of the direct conclusion 
which nught be drawn from this circumstance. It is well kno'wn that in tiiis very 
•country:{8till more thafli in Hungary) nations the most different in origin have been 
mingled together; bud that living in mutuabdependehce, sometimes -conquerors, at 
others conquered, they may during the intfcrcourse of peace have bmTOwed much 
flum one another. To tliis nlust be added a remark of Pallas, which, whether well- 
founded or not, is calculated to create doubts. Where this excellent man ventures 
a conjecture, tiiat tlie manner in which the Tscherkessians live with their wives 
may possibly have given rise to the fable of the Amazons (that is to say, if the 
Tscherkessians were such very ancient inhabitants of these mountains), he observes: 
(Reise in die eudl. Statth. i. 390.) ‘ It is natural to ima^ne that the Amazons, 
when overcome 'by the wandefing equestrian tribe of the Tscherkessians, retained 
some of their ancient customs for without doubt it was by force of arms tliat the 
Tscherkessians first acquired a nation of vassals, who gradually allopted the language 
of the conquenrs, as did the Livonians that of their German masters. [Erroneous.'] 
Nay, perhaps the Tseherkessian language, which has no affinity to any either, was 
originally a kind of gibberish [?j : for even at present the prince and people of di- 
stinction are said to have again, a new and peculiar language which they use among 
themselves during expeditions, but which they keep secret, sP that the common 
people are unacquainted with it.’ — I must own tliat I for one cannof. give credit to 
this story concerning the gibberish and the new-coined language : but it is likely 
enough that two different languages may be spoken among the people; an^ further 
inquiries on tRe subject might lead to some concliilsions. The wide-sprtedd nation 
whose territories extend almost from the Caspian Sea to that of Asow, has hitlierto 
remaiukl insulated in regard to its histoiy, while •evei’y other has some connexion 
with such as are already l^wn. — For the rest I need not remark that Pallas seems 
to have followed ^ineggs (i. 245.) and that 'the latter (in another place) says that 
.the Tartar language b . current auiong the iilbardians. — A nSountaineer, who was 
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bm ftbout a year and a half since, asserted that those Polowdan names.wm to be 
found among the Balkarians and Kargu-utzi, and were partly»pure Tartaif as (if I 
am not mistaken) Itlar, which in the Tartar sijpiifies dog." , 

Before I return to the Polowzian names among the Tschferkessians, I must make 
some observations on the double or secret language of that nation! The first 
that mentions it is Reioeggs, who calls it Sikozeschir, but which ought to be written 
Schakobochi. I fiave not been fortunate euoi^v to meet with Tscherkessians who 
understood it ; or perhaps they merely use this pretext that they may not betray the 
secret. $o mudi.however is certain, tiiat k actually exists ; but all of whom I 
made inquiries on the subject* were of opkiion that it w-as first invented about a. 
century since, and contains only the most nccessmy words tliat arc employed in. 
maraikling expeditions. This is also proved by the siktep words given by Reineggs, 
which have no resemblance eitlier to the common Tscherkessian, or to any otlier 
language in the world. Besides tills, the Kabardians have another secret mode of 
expressing themselves, which they call Farschipd, and which consists in introducing 
ri or fe between each of the syllables of the language of common life. A similar 
practice is likewise employed by the boys in our schools to puzzle one anotlier. 
Tliat the Tartar is very generally diffused throu^out the Caucasus as well as. over 
all western Asia, and b understood not only by the 'fscherkessians and Ossetes, 
but also by the Tschetschenzes an'd Lesgians, b welUknown ; yet this is the case 
only with the mure opulent people, or with such as have frequent intercourse with 
the neighbouring Nogays and Kumiicks.. 

I now return to the Polowzian names, of which Ithr, according to thc report of 
the above-mentioned mountain'ecr, who was at St. Petersburg, signifies dog. Taken, 
as fr Tartar, word Itlar would be the plural of Zf, dpg ; but dogs con scarcely be the 
name of one individual, were we even to suppose tliat any person were called dog. 
Whether the otliar names occur or not among the ^Balkarians I have not been aWe 
to learn with certainty ; but among the kindred nation of the Ckaratschai at the- 
source of the Ckubaa only the three ab*Qve mentioned, Urusbi, Kotschi, and Ossaluk, , 
are known. In order, however, to make quite sure of the master, I appliecUo the. 
Nogay prince Dudaruk, who was educated by a Kabardian, who hod traversed, the. 
whole northern and western Caiicasits, aiid had beeh several times at Anapa, 
and Dsugotscbuck-ckala’h on the Black Sea. He gave me the followmg, as I con^ 
ceive, satisfactory information respecting the names submitted to him, which seems 
to remove all doubts of their Tschesrkessiah origin.. 

j a 
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Ahanj^. A famil y name which occurs among the Schapschich, a Tscherkess^ 
tribe inhnhiring the'plain as far as Anapa. There b likewise a family named 
-Abarocko among tlie Abassecl}, who reside upon and at the foot of the moun- 
tains between tlie Laba and the river Sabdja. 

Alak. A very common pramnen in the whole western Caucasus, and likewise 
the nime of a family among the Shani, a Tscherkessian tribe residing on the 
coast of the Black Sea, opposite to the fortress of Talisini, near Anapa. 

Altump, A family of tlie western Abassech towai’ds the Black Sea. 

Aturgu. The ntme of a family now almost exterminated, belon^g to the 
Kabordian tribe of Beslen, which roves along the Laba, and borders on the 
Abassech. 

Bliusch. The 'name of. a 'family of die Kemurquahe (in Russian and Tartar, 
Tetnirgoi), a Tscherkessian tribe, residing among the Black Mountains along 
the river Schaghwascha and the small* streams that fall into it. Blusck is like- 
wise to be found in the Great Kabardah. 

Bonjak. A family of the Schapschich, in the village of Schmitt. 

Jaroslanopa, The family of Jaroslanop is met with in die Great Kabardah. 

Illar. EUarch. A family of the Kemurquahe (Temirgoi). 

Kobkak. Kepasga. A family of the Bscheduch, a Tscherkessian tribe, on the 
rivers Pschischa, Pschabhomat, and Dschokups. 

JCobran. A peasant family between the Abassech and Schapschich. 

Kumm. Churam is a family name in the Great Kabardah. ' 

Kurka. Kurgu’aka is the name of a distinguished family of the tribe of Beslen. 

Kurtok. Kurtschok is a family name among the Abassecli. 

^faluk, A common pnenomen. There is likewise a family .called Osaiiik, 
residmg on the Malkah in the Great Kabardah. 

vlokal. Soqual. A name ampng the Abassech. ' 

Urusoba. Urusbi. A family of the Abasses. 

W ild'm or W tldtua. Jaldiiss is the name of a family in the southernmost part 
^ the Great Kabardah. 

Tugorkan. A name among the Ckaratschai. 

Thus it appears that thetPolowzian names preserved in the Russian chronicles abe 
for the most part to be found among the Tscherkessian tribes, a circumstance which 
does not militate against historical probability, since we know that this nation form^ly 
extended much faither to the north; and perhaps at a ‘still more remote period 
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cBd not dwell so far ^tward in the Caocasus as at present. That the.Tscherkessian 
language was spread over the western Caucasus, and at the mouth of the Jpkuban, 
so early as the time of Constantine Poiphyrogenneta (A. D. §48) is proved by the 
name of a place mentioned by him, Ssapaxis which, according to his 

transladon, signifies dust in the Sychian language, and Ssdpa in the Tschericessian 
still means tiie same thing, while the xis annexed to it is a common Greek ter- 
mination. « 

. Answer to the Second Question. 

One of the most importagit questions which must first h% answered before we 
can possibly elucidate the dark* history of a nation is certainly this: Haw does it 
call itself and its neighbours ? Innumerable errors lyould r\ot have been committed 
bad this point always been kept in view in' difficult historical inquiries, or had the 
authors of them been able to keep it in view, for these necessary data are very fre- 
quently wanting. 

The Ossetes call themselves Ir or Iron, and their country' tronistan. How ad- 
mirably does this circumstance coincide with the discovery that their language is 
nearly half composed of Median words ! . According to Herodotus the Medes for- 
merly called themselves Arianoi, and their country aad that part of Persia over 
which they had spread is still in the New Persian denominated Iran, In the Old 
Persian inscriptions rf Nakschi-Rustara and Kirmanschach, of the times of the 
Ssassanides, explained by the learned Silvestre de Sacy, the kings of Persia are 
constantly termed Malkd Irdn veAnirdn — ^sovereigns of Iran and what is not Iran; 
and on the coins of that dynasty, Malkd malkdn Irdn, kfhg of the kings of Irftn*. 
Thus the Ossetes in the Caucasus are allied to the ancient Medes not only by their 
language but also by their name. 

The language^of the Ossetes nevertheless contains a great number of words wWch 
are not Median, and have no resemblance to afty known tongue. According to 
their own report this nation has no^ always inhabited the Caucasus, but removed 
tliither from tlie Don. Diodorus Siculus relates that the Scythians carried a Median 
colony to Sarmatia, and in Pliny we find descendants of the Jlcdcs and SafltTatians 
m the Tanais. At the mouth of that river Ptolemy places the nation of theOssi- 
lians. As the Ossetes assert that tliey came from the Don, it is extremely probable 
that they M'ere these Median Sarmatians of the ancients, and the unknown words 

■ - -- — : : 

) ■ . . .1 

* Bilvestre de Sacy, Mimoires sur diverses Antiquit^s de la Perse. 1795. 4to. 
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in their language arc in all likelihood Sarmatian*. for instance, signidfS/ W 

Ossetiin water or river ; and this Sarmatian rootsdll exists in many, name^ 9f 
rivers in the east of Ei^pe^ as in Don, Danapris,. Dnieper, Darmter (Dniester)) 
Dma, Damn (Danube), &c. It is renukrkable drat tins last river in ancient duies 
bore the name of Dauhn or Dmubius only in the middle part of its course, wh«i« 
it bounded ‘the .country of the Jasygian Sarmatians, whereas much lower down and 
at its month it still retained the name of /jtfer. » 

In the Byzantine historians the Ossetes are never mentioned either under that or 
any ^ilar appellation, so that in those times they must have been known by some 
other name. We fipd that on the spot where tlie Ossetes are now established in 
the Caucasus wcro situated the principality, and mekvpolis of Alania ; and the most 
important of ail the passages which, de/nonstratc this is that of Constantine For* 
pbyrogenneta, where he says that Alania* was in the neighbourhood of theSsuanes. 

In the beginning of the 11th century. Mstislaw Wolodimirowitsch subdued the 
island of Thaman, which belonged to* a prince not named by Nestor, but who». 
he tells us, was lord of the Jasses and Kassoges, that is, prince of Alania and 
Kasachia. These Jasses are the Asses of the mdnks who travelled in the. 1 3th cenr 
tuiy, who declare them to be the same people with the Alanians, and assert that 
these again are the Walaon ,of the. Germans. These Ass then must cither be the 
Ossetes themselves, or the Tartar tribes of Balkan and Tschegem dwelling in their 
country (Alania) and still denominated Assi by the Ossetes^ It is very possible, 
however, tliat the Ossetes themselves may here be meant, for they are called Oss 
by all the Tartar tribes. Ptolemy also places the Alauni and 'Alaunian mountains 
close by his Ossilians ; and part of the Asses probably remained behind at the 
mouth of tire Don, where they seem at a very early period to have founded the city 
of Asack (Asow), which is still named after them. It was likewise the Alanians 
on tire Don, who served under No^ the Tartar, and after his death entered into 
the'eervice of the Greek emperors, as Pachymeres has very diffusely, related. This 
clue leads down to the 14th centuiy ; though that part of the Alanian s. formed by 
our present Ossetes were established in the Caucasus since the. 10th century, and 
accordiag to the history of Geor^a at a much earlier period. On this subject* 
howeyer, that document gives a circumstantial iiccount of their removal from tha 
plains and lower bills to the lo% snow-mountains, for feat of Timur’s invasiom 

* I hope that none of my readers is so little convenaDt with the history of the nijf MI e ages as to 
eonfeond the Samutisiu with the Slaves, or Slavonians. 
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. ARosskn missionary who livad twenty years in the midst of the Ossetes ^ured 
Count Potocki that there is still a famijy of the name of among them : their 
county, including part of that occupied by the T|chetschen2es, is constantly called 
by the Arabian googi*aphers Beldd Allan, the land of Allan J and several writersi 
conceiving that tliey have found in this appellation the Arabic article al, have trans- 
lated it the Land Lan, Some of the Asiatic geographers themselves seem to 
have given occasion* to tills misconception, by terming Darkl (the Caucasian gate 
of the ancients) Bah~QUan, which correctly translated is ihtGateof Lan, though 
it is intended to signify the Gate of Allan, They werC probably desirous of avoid- 
ing the cacophony Alallan, • ^ 

The Tscherkessians are called by the Ossetes - - - - Kasach or Keissek. 

The Ckaratschai Karatscbi. 


The Malkarians 1 

(Balkarians) Assi. 

and Tschegem j * 

The Ingusches ----- - Anguischt6. 

The Southern Ingusches Makkal. 

The Lesgians -------------- Lek. 

The Tschetschenzes - - Cezen. 

The Geor^ans - - ■>' - - Gurdshiak. 

The Iinerethians - -- -- Imeretak. 

The Armenians Ssomishak. 


The Persians 


Ghadshai*. Tiiis is 


the name given throughout the whole of the Caucasus to the 
followers of Ali. They are mortally hated by the inhabitants 
of these mountmns, who, if they profess Islamism, are com- 
• monly Sunnites. It would seem that our German word Ketzef 
(here^c) has some a^nily with this Chadshar. 


■ Answer to the Third Question. 

After many fruitless -efforts I have at length procured seven of those shapeless 
copper coins inscribed with Cufic characters. Some are ^ound, others oval, and 
others again pointed on one side. They all bear the same inscription, namely, on 
one 'Side, Esmilthan eltnuadsem, the mighty Sultan; and on the other die words 
Dskeldi edduma va eddin, ’that is, the Glory of the World and of the Paith. ’ Un- 
fortunately the legend round .the mar^n, probably containing the. name of the place 
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tilad tl^ date of the year in which the piece wat coined, is absolntdy iU^hlc- 
The form Of the Cufic letters and the histoiy of Ihoee countries enable us to con^ 
dude witlxcertain^ that these coips are of the time of Daheldl eddin Mankbemi. 

This Dshei41-ed^n Vas the last sultan of Chdrism, and bote the title of Chdrism- 
Sch^. fie was the eldest son of Sultan Mohammed, after whose death he suc- 
ceeded td the sovereignty of the province of Gasnah, which his hither had previously 
ceded to him. From this quarter he sought to revenge the deiwt which his father 
had sustained from the Mongols, whom he actually beat m several acdonsj ; but tlie 
disharmony of his ^nerals caused the number of his troops to be greatly dimi- 
nished, and he was therefore necessitated to avojd'a dedave engagement, and to 
go to India. Dshingis-dian, having rd^ived intelligence of bis retrdit, hastily 
pursued him through Kahhl,* and overtook him before he had time to cross the 
Indus or Ssind. As the Mongols were iar superior in number to his army, DshelcU- 
eddin with the Isravest of his troops endeavoured to swim over the river, but only 
himself and seven of his companions succeeded in the hazardous attempt, while 
his camp and his hharem fell into the hands of the Mongols. This happened 
A.D. 1221. 

In a short time, however, he assembled a considerable, nrmy, with which he sub- 
dued a great port of the north of India ; and hearing that Dshm^s-chan had n piiv 
retired beyond the Dshinhifti, he returned after an absence of three years to the 
south of Persia. 

In 1226, Dshel^-cddin had subdued Adsarbidjan and entered Gurdshisst^ or 
Georgia, the king of which country went to meet liim with a greatly superior army. 
As part of the Georgian force consisted of Chasedan auxiliaries, Dsheldl-eddin 
reminded the latter of the important service which he had rendered to their nation 
in effecting a reconciliation between them and his father; upon which they imme- 
diately left tlie Geor^ans and fetumed home, that they might not appear ungrateful 
to their benefactor. Though the enemy was considerably weakened by this defec- 
tion, the sultan would not immediately t^e advantage of the circumstance, but 
traaunitted proposals for a negotiation to the king of Georgia. While this was 
going on, the bravest men of both armies engaged m single combats, and DshelAl- 
eddin himself in disguise*exhibited prooftK/his Wonderful strength and intrepidity. 
Disturbances in Persia indeed prevented the vigorous prosecution of the war with 
Gurdshisstin; but after they were suppressed, he renewed it with greet spirit, gave 
the Georgians a sijpial defeat, and the same year made Himself master of Tlflis, by 
which means all Geor^a as far as the Caucasus became subject to his power, 
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; Aoeordiiig to the Geoig^i vriteie, the refusal by their gaeen jRuoHidan to 
DshelfU-edcUn, who courted her hand^ was the cauin of Ihe last war with Georgia, 
as will be found in my eatiacts from its histoi^. That counby was if fact subject 
to him at an earlior'^od ; for the dmas of three of its Sbverti^, Qioi](^ lascha, 
son of iniamar, Rossadan, dat^ter of Thatnar, and Narin Davith, stm of Gioi^, 
who reigned from 1220 to 1231, all bear the name of the SsidtMn DsheldMdin. 
■ But diese coins ap much neater than the sh^less {deces to which Mr. von Kifbg’s 
question refers; ilbith«' are the names of the Georgian monarchs upon the latter ; 
so that it is possible they may have been cast (for tl^ have not the leutt 
appearance of havii^ been'cpined) in some of the provinces borderii^ on the 
Caucasus^ 

These coins might be attributed to another Dshel&l>qdd6i Massfrd, of the dynasty 
of tile Ghasnemdes, who rdgned from the year 1088 to 1115 of the Christian ttra, 
were not his prbcipal name Massftd wanting upon them. It is true likewise that 
the dominuHi of the Ghasnewides nerer extended so far westward. 

As to tiie oblong quadrangidar eo[q>er cmns witii the impression of a sabre, I 
much doubt whether they are to be found in the graves of the Ossetes : this is de- 
nied by idl the individuals of tiiht nation of whom I iplde inquiries, and even the 
pCrsod By Wifose means i. pvoeuipd the coins mentioned above never heard of such 
a thing. On the othpr hand, it is certain tiiat in GaAd^nh such pieces as Beineg^ 
describes have for a long time been coined, with a sabre which commonly terminates 
in two pomts, on one side, and an inscription on the other ; as for instance, on some 
that I possess: Dkarbi^ul&ss Gandshah, 1212 — this copper coin- was struck at 
Gandshah, 1212 (1797). . There are ddek oiies of 1158 of the Hedshirah (1739) 
and other years, which bear the same impresaon. Besides these I procured two 
other copper coins, struck at Gandshah, of the same form, but stamped with the 
figure of a fish mstead of a sabre. • * 

At Ch6i or Chuy, a town of Armenia on the river K<dur, a branch of the Araxes, 
which has its own ehdn, are likewise sfrudc quadrangjular, oblopg and ci^lar copper 
coii^, with jwo saWes on one side, and on the other the yia^Dharbi — 

copper com struck at Choi. The pjost numerous are of the years 1790 tHv|1784. 

. There iS(Cern^y no connexitm befWeen these jcpjliM. and tiie anc^^ 
ill tii| fmi^ of a the descripti^ of which by. Du Halde vvas only repeated by 
Hager ; for the latter afe of too high antiquity, and belong to the times of the dy- 
nasty of Chan from the year 207 before Christ to A. D. 220. Assuming the state- 
ment of Reineggs, that many of the above-mentioned coins found among the Ossetes 

o 
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l)ear the iiii|)ression of tlie K’achetian lung Theiaiuras, to be correct; still tlvat 
monarchhived in the middle the 17th:r«SDtUEy, • ceasequoitly fourteen hundred 
years after the extinction of the dyn^ty of^Chan, For .the r^t, Ae Chinese coins 
here alluded to are cast ki the s^pe of a knife, foi^ which, reason, they are named 
Dao; whereas those of Gandshah and Choi m^iy mdiibit the, impression of a 
sword. * ’ 

Air the 8 ma 4 *dopper cans of the value of half a copeck ara in ^ Georgia denomi^ 
natW Pkuli, a term derived from the Persico-Turkish ptil, w^pchrproperly signifies, 
a scale of a fish ipeschU, bdltfck pult) ; but in earlier times was l^ven to all -the small 
silter coins, 9 & foUi was in Latin and or ^A^in Greek. Thus the Turks 
say, Acktscheh pAljock, He has neitherfarthing nor penny — Gendimn 07'ttAehpkli 
jocii, He has no right to ‘a penny. . . • 

The word puU or ^ has some affinity to fidm or fds, which is now used 
in other countries of Asia to denote coppo* coin, for the latter also signifies fishes’ 
scales. It is derived‘firom the Arabic root faUassa—h& was declared to be poor; 
and in the dictionaries are to be found the following words deduced from it, which 


have a itference to coins: plur. and ynm/rm, 

mmt.. hgnumo^ moneta mercator, qmne fuadrantm qmr 


im habit. iSquamma piscium. * 

Iii Armenian puch signifies money, whether it be a great, small, or ind^nite 


sum. 


Anmtr to the Foiath QtteHm, 

At present there is no coin named Tat^a or Tdi^a either in Geor^ or m Da- 
gjheslan and Bersia : but the Benian language sdll retains the word^ddm^g or 
which denotes the fourth part of a drachma, or the nxth of a nuteckal (If drachma); 
The Arabs have transformed the Persum word'ihto ianetk or dSf^Kk, and make the 
plural of it dirndck and dewmck ; but with them it denotes the sixth part of a 
drachmaT A miser is morefore called deaamK folder of forthingi. Dandi. 
in PeiMan is likewise ^yrumyntoos with the ah^mentiooed /ad. 

Among the coins of the snc^efsors of Pslan|ia<ban iii Chipd^ack, bron^t I 9 
me firom Madshar, is one of oc^iper ibaqribed dehnig, which ik tjather lar;^ foao foe’ 
rest . 
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Atumr to the Sixth Qjuettwn. 

The Hgur or Uitigur mentioned by -.Beineggs cannot, ^qi the dd^ription of 
the counby inhabited ty them, be any other nation than the Ossetian Qqgores, who 
are calhsd by the Tsdierkessians D^or-Kutch'ha, by the Bussians ikigor, and 
in their own language Tugur. Though I made mquiry of several native Tugurians, 
none of them knew the name of Uitigur; but at the source of the Uruch,op the' 
banks of which this nation reudes, is a large village^ Istirdugor, situated near the 
Snow-mountains, on the south side of which aim rises the Aion. But that the 
language of theDugorians is not of Tartar Origin, is proved by theVocabulaiy which 
. I am about to publish ; on the contrary, it is a dialect differing very little iroui the 
Ossetian. It should be observed that with Remeggs the'term Tatiar has no precise 
aignification, for he applies it to the Tscherkesuans and Abassians (1. p. 372;) 

Answer t6 the Eighth Question. , 

I have seen one. of the copper coins here mentioned, atTiflis, in tire possewion of 
Mohammed ben Ilia, a muUa of Dagestan, who would not sell it at any price, 
but wore it as an amulet, and kept it for a talisman agaitut all kinds of mbfortunes. 
On the obverse a|^)eart a dragon that has tom off tiie head of a quadruped (whether 
it be a horse it is difficult to detemune) which he is holding between bis fore paws. 
Above are two stars. The reverse bears the inscription : Dharbi fulhss derbend— 
copper coin struck at Derbend, 1 1 15. (A. D. ITPS.) . 

In Geor^a there were similar coins of three diff^nt kinds. The first exhibits 
on the obverse a lion standing over a horse at whose neck he is biting. The te~ 
verse has the wonja “cqfpercoin strack at Hflis, 1148" (1735). tins chin ap- 
peared during the rrigti of Theimuras, king of Kar^ulia, father of Irakli or He- 
raclius. The eeconddiaa-oo the obverft a lion, which like the former is seiring a" . 
horse iy the neck, and <m tiie reverse the inscription copper pom struck at 
1 168” (1754). In the middle of the third is tiie name of Theimuras, in Gec^eh^ 
characters ; and on the same ride it h&s the same inscr^Hhm as the others, hi Umbic 
lett^Mii^a^fontd^ 1169(1755). Ilmdrii^rtintit^'qfcoll^ 
several of 'tin^ eriMs ^ m now rare and nh tohger’CurieiL 

0 * 
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The fliiccow)t^venb^G»ba''ol the%tftin^%liidi die Awuiaiv C%Mt «x-' 
hibited iti 1727 in the §tu8sihh^t»mp| wnd #hl<* i^ saM tb owe its or^n to Bain- 
chan, a grwdsiEria Of' Dshhigie, who re^itod'Over towCltopdshaek TUntara alt Siaray 
from 1226 to t»567toay very poasiUy be correct Thbuj^ GSrher i^le ita Tartar 
doeunieiit, by' oO ineans aiibOts the merits of the ease for iie was probably not 
acqutdht^ uther with the Tartar or the Mongol-I^rian ehancters, which last 
Ba\u and his 'succeSsbb down to Toektognchan (t 18(8) eto|ddyed even upon their 
coins. That for the rest, this work Is 'writton in Ighrian characters, and< not adth 
Arabic letters’ as usiial for toe Tartar language^ is proved by toe circumstance that 
none Uma Chan’s sutgOdtS'cml^ read <it, and that it was taken for Russian. It 
is likewise weQ kdOwri tos^in toosetonea all important state papers were c(»nposed 
in toe Mongol tongue. An mterpreter both for toe writing and language might 
therefore easily be found in every Calmuck Lama. The Les^an prince Ibrahim, to> 
whom I am indebted for touch itdbitoation respecting' his native country, knew 

nothing of t^s docwpMti < 

: 

' i fa myr to ^ Ekoenth HfiestuM. 

Garba ijays, in his Qbst^frons qn Bayws Geogrt^Hia Russia ex Caisfantim 
P<f(^h^i^ema(q: ’’ Tl^ h^ mentioned w^ indisputably toe Lesgi, whose 
country is called by toe dPersians Lesgistan : 'but under tois natoc were compre- 
hendod several province apd natipjns, as the Taulinziy Jkuschinzi, Cubimit Kuraj^, 
Dagesti^, Dsckgri, Kftsifu^ Chi^tdci, Tahassaran, and others atoo partly dwell 
b^een, pfutiy near toe. fqot, of the Ceocasion moimtaitis on too east, Oir toward the 
Caspian Sea,. .Tboo^ ^se n^bqs spee^ vwous and, totally dltoaent languages, 
there is nev«rtoeleas agpeculiar tongue, cw(^ the Lragian, ' ^ principally' used inr 
Citoa fay toe Eliwali and Kurm, and qiro by soipedf toe hto^itahts of liaghestan. 
This ^ has not to^jeast affin^'wito,,too''otoer'taqj|ia|M ;$pOk^^ those 
eoiintries. .. 

. “ Accortongto toe report qf toq toe doles extended^ 

to the Kack and conse^uentiy. over Itoereti and aii^- 

wards driven thence by toe Cargwdi 
nounce it), and obliged to retire to the mountains. 
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These ebservatiom nre fuU ef enonend nusomocptioBB, ai'difr prMoit Le^ are 
thAre confound^ with the Lesi (Iwi, Ae^<) who, ecoordmg to Pideopn»i Agai* 
thias and others, one and die sidnd peoplh withl li^ Colchians, so that both 
appellations wdrd indisoiamiaiely eoipteiwd. •Ih^ mlndiited both shores of the 
PhaMsi^and wfah^ extend owee ldiaMti^, Mingr^ 

and waehtnmdeddtt^i^^ Thdr ca{»tal was Kt^Hm or 

J&WiWMWm, IfaeitniodK#'^!^^ hnerathi. Iheir southern frontier aw 

neverthotess boh one><dayV jowM^ fnm the left hanh of the Fhans. Ihe Iasi 
dierefore belonged to the race of the Geor^ns, . whose language they Ukewise 
spoke; but thrir 8Cafe,«ha«ii!i^liiKt into sevoralitiiat yctealriv aa imcr^; Miogrelia 
and GurM, eeasbd’to^bo meBfki^ bistceyj The name ef 1m‘ n stdlthome by 
some tribes of savaga hctsdiitt rosing betweenithe port of JBaShnni and Tiebisood, 
on the mers Gaascy, Makiid. and Ssoruk.^ The principal villages on their coast 
ateGuld on die iker Mshrid, and Bke, mi^si^ between that place and Tiebisond. 
Their language corresponds with .the hfifigrehan. They tbeanselves iicqueatly serve 
as seamen in theTurbidi ddps in the Bhwk Sea. Heiva^ in his VoaMarium 
Fo^gkttim, p. 6d, has' HiWN^ coidbusNkd these pe^le with the Lesghuu. in. 
de ITde'amap of Qeor^ind Anneidn their ccnintry » catted LdUuutL 

Reineggs has hewOver eettnitkBd an ogn^^m errce in pl«^ the setdemente 
oi these people to the ner^ of on the sputhem dednd^ of the Can^ 

casus, for not one dP dip. iberians and Ghoi^giiuis of whom I made inquiry on- 
the sttlgect knew any ddog of them: tie tmritories of tie iWsnc# indoBd’entend 
thither ; and these speiii a' dudeet which i» allied to the'Mingrelian, hut veiy maeir 
mixed. Rem^gs represents his Lad or Last as inhddting a baiten, samfy soil, 
watered by the rrrulets and andqseakkig a peculiar language, which is 
Ml cxtmnely eompt dialaot of the Ckrepk. Were this last circumstance conobt, 
vhieh I mu^ dsnbt^ k woldd be asdfi stronger evitoee that fteycamiotl be,de> 
seendants (ddfo aiHdiat Lad, whoere Itnown toliwe spoken^theGeorgiBm language 
in the-Mngr^toi^dfolefBt. TeeoadhdC, Bnineggi anothm |dOEe (d hrftetoa^ 
tioD tetiMy fod^ni dto Bi ltj # i( i> gsdgis^cal tradr, whiei jmweelhBt he eoidd dmhs 
have vidted thdtipik^^^l^ aoi eoavhBiem readied 

nordfont’dddof ^Chdkadiii W fhailMRl^ themer Kuban, duHtoglt tbertati* 
tories forwwd to Amdoita^ to^iitat: the tnvellcr 

qd oC#^ W GhsieasM ksdf.’^ Thssefo ceiitlllf i«di a rasd toai< 

tic W Aialri^ Ml m this yen are cd 
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■«. ■ -1 ' * * V ■*' ‘ 

eoirse obliged to pass over the SOoiry'kiountBins of the -Caucasus. It runs from 
^otqoe. bridge which leads among OtnuhtaiiM actbss the Ckuhan, over the 

rism TAerdth^Ssotm,' kardmek, jttnattti 'OwT thh little and great Indthick m 
■Sitfen/ioikMob -and tbe'J^,. through a tQteraUy levri-o^ the source of the 
this lattits Sfper aadttheitte ovestiieiShewy-inounta^ to 

^ SQHthern^aide Mstln Caucasu^^^ ^ rii*er J&igfitrtV which diseharges itself 

oa tlie.irijbit ff/Aoeklea into ^^>d)lack'Sea. Concdndng another road, whi<dr 
al^Q Iwdi frorn dhe to Imapetia aod MiagrelhB, I shall have occasion to 

8peah.4Nwhere..,w.*is^^ .j. ‘ ' ' - ' 

assditioB diat^’ -acoerdiag toChe^r^port of the Ceoi^^ansj the Lss^ m ancient times 
extended to die Black Qea, : dther irom the History of deor^ or from learned 
natives : on the contrasy, aBcorddOg to Ahe traditions of these people, the Lesgi, 
since the ^tUmarfitlM: slate^of >Khaitl^, 'r^ed amoi^ the high mountmns be- 
yond. thoidMasamf and areidescOnded from -lidr’osi a son (d Thaigaioos. 

Gaiter itrther sa^ in his Observadoas, " It is well kpowh that, after the ex- 
tinction <of -the Egyptian IrnigS' or sultaan Aho'^dlG^^ as tiiey are called in 
history, made themsdvea masters of that ONSBtryi Of which they were dispossessed 
by the Turks.; These Mmebiket were formerly Gorian Circassians, who were 
esteemed the best soldiers io:dl Asia indeed they fue still very brave people, and 
particularly excellent and swiff horsemen), and the.Bgyptian, sultans have main-, 
tamed them at a great expense as their prime troops. A jHoof of this is, that the 
Cimumnt ate still called by -the Arabs Aliiim/liicAi, whkd} the Europeans have 
transfonned into Mamdukea.” 

Tbk. acoount is not perfectly accurate ; . fer the dynasty ef I^ Ttcherkmian 
Mamebiket was not the first A^ntduAre dynasty in' E^pV baviyag been preceded 
by dhe Bahhnfe, the ori^ (tf. which is as fellows :f-iQn the invasipn of the Ckip- 
dscl^k by the Mongols, inany ai the inhalntants of that cotmtiy ^ ; some wept 
to Hungary, bat others were taken {wiscmers, and - carried by merchants to Elgypt. 
Zdlehh Noibcbem eddbnAyub/wne<ri lbe last sultans of the dynasty of the Ayubites 
in Egypt, purchased many of these Tmkislr davm, out of whbm^^ detrernmed 
form a body-guard. To tbiSieBd he smit thop Ip Bu(bd^ a,t|grih; <n>.the sea^^ 
to Imtnined ; and benee tiNy>reoe(ved»the ns^e-of sea< 

But after hb death these strangen' pew so ppwriofid homso^ 

they {deased upon the throtm; till 
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^ ootnpieoMd: tbir ^ptOff «f 

the Bahhrite Mamelukes in Egypt, which ended with Asehraf Hhadshi h 
Barkok was a Tscherkesuan- slave, whO'-had l«en bou^ by' oneOUminin^ and 
carried first, to. tWlCiym, .and aikrwenis tp^figrpt,- wham Im (dMahMd*^ 'fteeddhi, 
and was rtedlynd soiMDg the Bahhrite ^anaelAes who vteiw^rid’'jltaasteih I9f that 
country. ‘ He sbop endeavor^ te % at Cka^n^ and oh tire; 19di 
Ramadanj 784 (IS7^) depq^ ^ ezzabhteh' ^ Asehraf IBmdshi;, 

but was himself dediconed ia. 1389, when Asehraf was rastemd to his fernot 
situation. ’The latter ordered hira.toibe con&Md at^Kraak^aodwaaM-iMveput 
him. to de^; but Barkok fooi^meaos to eseapo ip llanasoiB, where he isseniUed 
an army with vrilfich he defeated A8din4 and emee ,teore jiwimted die dwohe of 
Egypt in 1396. v Most, of liia ^ccesams jvtee^ pe hmsself, Tseho-kessians ; and it 
was not till 15 i? that •th^,eppira:;fhdc^, with 

taken prisoner by the Turkish sultan Stelim I. The dynas^ of thesd Tseheikessian 
Mamelukes is likewise called that of the Bordtl^tt. Sfihee that tiai^ the Maine* 
lukes have nevertheless maintained themselves m Egypt in a kind of independmee,. 
but they have ceased to be entirely composed of Tsebtekestians. Plirehased slaves' 
of all nations, and fireqnently Chrurian rawgadoes, fermed tins corps, which titt 
very latdy continued to retam ks, power and importance, hot whose authority at 
present seems to be much on the decline. 

When Garber says that the Magjares wMadsl^m dwelt among the Tscherkes* 
sian mountains to the^ north, he is led into this mistake by the ruins of the ancient 
city of Madshar on the Ckuma, of which I shall treat 'circumstantially m my 
Travels. Throughout dl the Caucasns you would search in vain for accounts of 
such a pet^le. 

Whether the Alanes still actually reside near the ffladc Sea, in the vicinity of the 
Abchassians, is very uncertain. Learned GeoigiaiA have nevertheless assured me^ 
that in Abcheseti ^ere are two districts which are called by them Alalethi' and' 
Papagethij but where these districtsday th^ could not state with {uecuion. Ac- 
cordii^ to the History d Georga,. l^g Wachtang Gmgjsdan, who reign^ hi) 
Geoi^a, about the year 455 took hfin^lia and ^ichatsia, and subdued the pro* 
vinw of Fdtsehan^ Hm iPavithi soa of the lest Geoigian king Giorgii who 
has puUished a sketi^ of the hisbny of his countiy, remarks tikal; Fistichmgi is 
tile jnesent AfAtM. Theip then' the remains, of those Alanes must reside, if they 
realty still exist. According to some accounts, the Asg^, who dwell near the 
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aounet tlw UWwch, have a paoHUat htogn^) wear hab, and ait tfbii ^ed 

jOuks*. ■ ■ ‘ f: ■ >■ •■. 

> ! > , .i.a M riw n f fM • ■> * '■ i |i ii i ,i mm' i, . : ., 

‘ Bi ia rigi rtpr “ Ft~A nr rtH Tf ffim 1ftr T ntfi jiirt nt thn frmnirnntTt 
af Ito jg^ imw^yd Gai<^jieaaiiM>imMjiM>Vp». atttbftwnti ef a poor, aot wuMrMw tribe, named 

the^lmit/ tfie^itan ^ it 0^ or fdMJM. /thBU peofde a pecul^r diaieet of tbe an* 
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CHAPTER I. 

PEPAETURE PROM ST. PETERSBURG— CABBIAGES-POST-REODLATIONS in 
RUSSIA— SWIFTNESS OP THE COURIERS— MODE OP TRAVELLING AND ITS 
INCONVENIENCIES— ROAD TO M08KWA — GREAT NOWGOROO— ORIGIN OP 
THAT CITY— ITS PRESENT STATE— DRONITZKOI YAM- REMARKABLE HILL 
' —WALDAI— BEAUTY OP THB^ WOMEN OP THAT PLACE— BELLS FOR TRA- 
VELLING-CARRIAGES— JPYSCHNEI WOLOTSCHOit— TORSHOK— TWER- ITA- 
*' LIAN MERCHANT THERE— KLIN— BLACK HUD— M08KW A— BOTANICAL 
• GARDEN AT GORENKI— HOSPITALITY OP THE RUSSIANS. 

After all the obstacles which had delayed my departure from St. Petersburg 
were removed, and I had reedved the money and papers tliat I was to cany witli 
me, I took care to procure the necessjiry travelling passport {Podomhmja), and 
bad it drawn up in such a, manner that I might pursue any route I pleased, and like, 
wise return in case of necessity witliout a new pass. This is a most needful pre- 
caution for every person who designs to make a scientific tour in Russia, for without 
it he is almost always obliged to follow the regular post-roads. • Private individuals 
mdeed cannot obtain a pass so worded, since they would be required to pay. as 
many copecks for it as they mean to travel wersts ; cons^uendy die number of die 
latter must be i»<eviously specified in the pass.. After the receipt of this pass, the 
traveller is not allowed- to stay longer than twenty-four hours in St. Petersburg; 
and, impatient of the delay which I had experienced, 1 hastened my departure from 
diat metropolis. 
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At aeren in the morning of the 15th of September, 1807, 1 left it by the Mosly)^ 
gate in company with Bobrinzow, the Student. Oundves and our attendants occu- 
pied two carriages, one of which w^ a well-built chariot on springs, and the other 
a roomy kibitka, in which we. had Mewise stowed the books necessary for the jour- 
ney and other heavy baggage. In jobimeys of any length, it is the general practice 
in Russia* to pneumber carriages built in the German or Ei^lish ftishion with as 
little luggage as posable; otherwise the traveller would, in consequence of the bad- 
ness of the roads and the rapid rate at which the postillions ^rive, be detained by 
incessant repair's, w^ich moreover cannot every where be perfonhed ; for in many 
places than is not a creature that knorvs how to jop'an iron axle-tree, if it should 
chance to break. On the conti'ary, should an accident happen to a kibitlra, which 
is almost entirely com^qfl of wood, the damage ia easily repaired, as it is ana? 
donal vehicle. 

The post-regulations in the Russian empire are upon the whole highly com- 
menddrle, for in no other country can you travel so cheaply or so expeditiously ; 
and the driver is satisfied with a very small gatui|y> This, however, applies only 
to persons travelling on behalf of the crown ; for merchants, and' others who are not 
in the service, are frequently compelled, by the refusal of the postmasters to supply 
them with horses, to pay double price ^Progonj/)^ At all the sfritlons several sets 
of horses aie reserved exprehdy for couriers, and these no o^her person has a right 
to demand.. Hence it is that the Russian messengers travel with, such incredible 
expedition as would puzzle a German, postmaster,, were he to bestow due reflection 
on tlie matter. Thus the couriers who attended the embassy to China were allowed 
only twenty-two days to go from Mutzk to St Petersburg; a* distance- of 85^ Ger- 
man miles, that is 39 miles in every twenty-four hours*. 

^ To a foreigner, however, who is not accustomed to the Russian mode of travelling; 
it Is extremely inconvenient, as«he meets with no kins except in *the largest towns; 
and in the smaller is obliged to make provision for himself, a circumstance which 
subtracts much from the pleasure of the journey. It is indispensably necessary that 
he should take vrithhim bedding and culinary utensils; and I, for my part, found 
a quantity of portable s^up and the Ikiglbh sauces in bottles, with which a« 
palatable dish may be qUii^y prepared, ejftremely serviceable. I would: therefore 
recommend every traveller in Russia to proride himself with these^ articles, unless- 


* Ute proportion between an English and a German mile ia aa 1 to ; consequently theae men. 
muat have travelled at the aatoniahing rate of about 180 nilet a day. T, 
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hf can make up his mhid to lire by the tray on biscuit and Busnaa eole-eoup {Ste- 
hnoi Scht$M) or e^; for besides these nothing what6ver> is to be. liad in the 
villages. In Lent he trill find only salt-fish, or dishes dressed with, heipp-oil, which 
diffuse such a stench that it is scarcely possibU to remain finder the same roof witii 
them, and still less, to taste such ncti^s. / - * . 

The weather was favouraUei and even at a coWderable distance from the capital 
we met a ^neat i&mber of Russian peasants and German colonists cairying their 
produce thither to m|rket. All of them were, as usual, singing, or rather bawling, 
llie road from St. Petersburg to Moskwa is one of the w^rst wd most uninteresting 
in the whole empire; it presents but little variety, and in some parts the villages 
are so near to one another that you would take several of them for one long, 
straggling place. In general the houses are all nexl t^e road, so that they form a 
street on each side of it. We travelled all night, and next morning reached^reat 
Nowgorod, which is 184^ worsts from St. Petersburg. This ancient capital of 
Russia is situated on the river Wolchow, not far from its exit out of the great lake 
of Ilmen.' According to the Russian chronicles, it was founded by the Slavonians 
returning from the Danube, nearly at tire same time as Kiew, about the middle of 
the fifth century, and called Nowgorod, that is, the nesig city, to distinguish it from 
another which was situated at the distance of only a few worsts, but had been 
almost entirely destroyed by the ravages of pestileilce and war. On the site, as 
it is said, of thb ancient city, which was called Sslowensk, stands a «mall village 
which yet bears the name of Staroe Gorodischtsche, or the ancient ruins. ' 

The dominion of Nowgorod extended over the districts of Nowgorod, Pleskow, 
and Bjeloosero, and over the country bordering on the Waga and Dwina, which, as 
well as the Syrj'anes, was tributary to that state. It could bring one hundred thou- 
sand men mto the field, and its power procured it such respect among its neigh- 
bours as to pve*rise to the proverb, “ Who can o^JOse God and Great Now^rod.^’’ 
The form of government was repub|jcan ; but, weakened by civil dissensions, the 
Nowgorodians were soon reduced jto subjection by the Waij^'es or Russians. With 
the assistance of their neighbours, indeed, they again drove dht the latter ; but con- 
vinced of their inability to govern themselves well, tiiw sent deputies to the War- 
jajan princes, soliciting them to takd possession of Nowgorod. >Rjurik, with his 
Wo brothers Sinaus and Tmwor, accordingly repaii-ed to the country of tiie Slavo- 
nians in 862, and two years afterwards completely subjected Nowgorod, wliich till 
880 remained the capital of the Russo-Slavonian monarchy. 

In the middle ages, and even a century ago, Nowgorod was a place of conside»bl« 
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ti'ade ; but since the foundation of St Petra^burg it has greatly declined. Excej^ 
iiig some churches, and ^iie fortifications, it exhibits at piesoit few marks of its 
ftnrmer grandeur. It is still the capital of tiie government of the same name, and 
contains about 8000 iuhkbitants. I 

Near the 'first stage beyond Nov^rod, which is called Bronitzkoi Yam, in a 
Ixiautiful plain, towards the lake of' Ilmen, rises a tolerably steep hill, with a chapel 
on the top, whichj according to a tradition generally current among*the neighbouring 
peasants, was formed at some distant period by human labour. It would in fact 
be difficult to conceive how an eminence so regular and so round could otherwise 
have been formed in a tract so perfectly level. Up|on*it lie huge blocks of granite^ 
which were probably conv^ed thither with difficulty for some intended buildings 
Near the chapel is a spring pf Wellent water, which, according to tlie report of 
the peasants, is efficacious in- several diseases, but seems to contain no mineral 
particles. Before we quitted the government of Nowgorod, we passed through the 
pleasant village of Waldai, seated on a lake which communicates, by means of the 
river Waldaika, with another not far distant. On one of the islands in the former 
is a monastery, a stone edifice, agreeably situated, and shaded with trees. Waldai', 
founded about one hundred and fifty years ago by a colony of Polish captives, is 
celebrated for the beauty of its females, who surround the carriages of travellers,, 
offering for sale a kind of cak^ here called baranki, sheep. ^I must however con*- 
fess, that among all those that I saw at Waldai there was not one who might even 
be called pretty. It is a thriving cheerful place, and the best bells for travelling^ 
carriages are made there f for it should be obsmed, that in Russia it is customary 
to fasten a large bell to the front of every sledge or other vehicle, which, keeps con*- 
tuiually ringing with the motion, and ^ves notice to others, coming in a contraiy 
direction, to keep out of the way. When several carrkiges are travelling together,, 
and'each has a bell of a different tone, the music which they make hf the woods is ex- 
ti'emely agreeable. Near Waldai tlie peasants by tbe road-4ide sold «nall boiled crabs.. 

Wyschnei Wolotschok, the first place of any.conseqn^e in the government of. 
Twer, is remarkable ffir the canal that unites the Twerza, a branch of the Woiga,, 
with ' the Msta. The latte|^ falls, not ffir from Nowgorod, into ^e lake of Bmen, 
which is again Connected with the lake of Lslloga by means of the Wolchow. By 
this waterH;onununication goods from any part of Russia may be conveyed up the^ 
Wolga into the Ladoga, and out of the latter, up the Newa,- to St. Petersbuig and. 
the Baltic. The inhabitants of Wyschnei Wolotschok have acquired wealth by the 
canying-tiade on this caoaL 
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']fwo stages fiwtber we passed through Torshok, a towa; which is likewise situated 
on the Twerza, and whose inhabitants chiefly subsist by, the tale of very neat articles 
made of redj yellow and giceen Turkey leather. The traveller here finds ^mattresses, • 
pillows, bolsters, Tartar boots and slippers, ti^acco-pouclies, cases, purses, and. 
many other trifles which by their neatness andAlegance invite him to make a pur- 
chase; andj as all these things are extremely, chtap, strangers rarely pass through 
Torshok without It^ng in a little stock of them as presents for iiien^. The adja* 
cent country is very banen and sandy ; and thmly-scattered pines and scanty heath 
excited in me, as a native of fi^lin, recollections of my own country. 

For. the last time we aossed‘the Twerza by means of a bridge of boats near Twer,- 
where that river discharges itself into the Wolga, and contributes to swell the im- 
‘portance of the latter. Twer is one of the handsomest tod*ns in Russia : its prin- 
cipal trade is in com and hemp, which the mercliants there buy up in the south of 
Russia, and send, together with iron, saltdish and other commodities, to St. Peters- 
burg. Twer owes its origm to Wsewolod Gleorpewitsch, who in 1182 erected here 
a snmll fortress to check the incursions of the Nowgorod and .Torshpk banditti at 
tlie junction of the Twerza and the Wolga.. The inconvenience of the situation, 
however, caused the first settlers to fix their abode on the hilly bank of the Wolga,. 
where the town now stands, and whither after, some time the fortress also was 
removed. The city, j^operly so mlled, was not founded till the year 1240 . As 
it had suffered severely about the. middle of the last century from frequent confla-^ 
grations, the empress Catharine ordered part of the cHy to be rebuilt witli stone,, 
and contributed greatly to its embellishment. Since that time Twer has become 
very flourishing, and now contains upwards of 15,000 inhabitants. It is at present 
the residence of his imperial higliness the duke of Oldenburg, who superintends 
tire department of water communication, the seat of which b likewise established- 
here. An Italiacrwho unites a trade in jewellery ^th the management of a larf^ 
km has become wealthy from the g^eral preference given by travellers to.his house,, 
which is certainly superior in- accommodations to the best in Moskwa. Twer is the 
staple for the fishof the Caspian sea and the Wolga, which are conveyed to Moskwa. 
and Petersburg partly frozen and partly alive. 

The sand, heath, and. trees of the- pine species accom'{)anied us nearly to Klin, a; 
small cheerful town on both sides of the Ssestra, which, though not very, populous, 
has nevertheless a considentole trade. It is the first that we passed’ through in the 
government of Moscow, and is situated in a pleasant,, woody country. Tschemaja.: 
Grjas, the last town before we reached Moskwa, justly deserves that name, whiche. 
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fflgnifies black mud, in wet weather | bat in summer and dry seasons it is courei'jied 
into a black dust which Exceedingly annoys die traveller. 

It had rained the whole day; but towards evening the weather cleared up, so that 
<our postillions could at^cast avoid ue large ponds which stood in tlie road, and in 
which we were kept in continual fe^ of being overturned. When after a slow and 
^cautious journey we were yet several wersts from the gates of Moskwa, I perceived 
a strong and extremely disagreeable smell, which, as I was assured, proceeded from 
the city, and grew more intolerable the ncai'cr we approached to it. In the streets, 
most of which ai'e unpaved, the mud was nearly up to the axle, and k was witli 
diftolty that with qur weaiyr horses we reached what is called the Polish inn. 

As, according to my instructions, I was to wait at Moskwa for certain papers 
necessary for ray journ^, I wks under tlie necessity of prolonging my stay there to 
several days : but I cannot say that this circumstance afforded me any particular 
pleasure ; for tlie endless filth and the stench in the streets prevented me from see- 
ing many remarkable objects. For the rest, Moskwa presents a highly diversified 
and motley spectacle, as it is the last dty in Russia which exhibits a mixture of the 
European and Russian exterior, but tlie latter considerably predominates. Beside- 
the most magnificent palaces you see ruinous w'ooden huts, and the middle classes 
■re almost entirely composed of natives ; whereas at St. Petersburg these consist 
almost exclusively of -foreigners ; for the Russian tradesmei^ who arc by far the 
most numerous at Moskwa, are not worth mentioning in the former city. 

I did not fail to visit the excellent botanical garden of count Alexis Rasumowski 
«t Gorenki, which lies wersts fi-om Moskwa, on the road to Wladimir. It is a 
subject of just astonishment to find in the centre of Russia a spot which may vie 
with any other European establishment of the kind. With great trouble and pro- 
di^ous expense the rarest plants have here been brought together fi'om evciy region 
of.tbe globe ; and this valuable collection has this further advantage, of being under 
tlie superintendence of that emment botanist Fischer of Halberstadt. Here he 
wholly devotes himself to the science in which he excels, and is particularly en- 
gaged upon the physiology of plants, which is indebted to him for highly interesting 
discoveries. The handsome mansion near the garden contains a fine library, which is 
furnished with the most costly works 6f England and France. In short, every thing 
concurs to render Gorenki tlie most agreeable retreat of the muses in all Russia. 

As Moskwa has already been so often described, and much more minutely than 
I am capable of doiiig it, I shall say nothing further concerning the place itself, but 
merely subjoin a few obseiyations respectii^ the way of living in that city. No 
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whpre can, more correct notions of tiie splendour and expense of the Rusnan nobili^ 
be acquired than there. As at Moskwa all persons of hi|^er rank than collegiate 
counsellor (colonel) have a right to drive six horses, it is not tmcommon, when tiie 
governor-general gives estate dinner or supper,] to see moie than ^enty coaches 
and six in the square before his house, the res^f which is completely covered with 
those drawn by four horses! Upon the whole, there is scai’cely a city in the world 
where coaches arb so much used as in Moskwa. That hospitality for which the 
Russians are celebrated, is«here met with in the highest degree, and is certainly 
exercised in a more generous manner than at St. Petersburg, for there it has sunk 
into a fashion. The only motive tor receiving strangers and Ihvrting them to table 
at St. Petersburg is ostentation. A person who comes well recommended is imme- 
diately asked to dine wherever he has been introduced. *He is addressed in such 
language as this : — “ We shall be very glad if you would honour us on Monday 
with your company,” or “Tuesday is our day; we shall expect you without fail.”^ 
If he accordingly comes on Monday or Tuesday, he finds indeed an abundant table r 
but the master of the house is much too busy to speak to him, and would be 
greatly surprised were he to call im any other day, or at any other hour than that 
of dinner. “ What a strange man !” would be ^e cry : “ what can he mean by 
coming at such a time as this?” Ac.— In Moskwa, on the contrary, the stranger is; 
cordially received both by the Rut&ians and German^t and all vie with one another- 
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CHAPTER II. 

BEPAETURE FROM MOSKWA-POWIr-SSERPUCHOW— TRADE AND ORIGIN OP 
THAT PLACE — THE OKA — NATWE OF ITS BANKS-j^-TUlA — IRON MANUFAC- 
TURES THERE — INN — MZENSK — ENTRANCE OF THE GOVERNMENT OF OREL 
—OREL — DESCRIPTION OF THAT CITY— CONVENIENCE OF THE RUSSIAN 
MARKET-HOUSES— COM^IERCE OFOREIr-VESSELS 6 n THE OKA— APPEARANCE 
OF THE NEIGHBOURING COUNTRY — WOOD-LICE^ OR TARAKANS, A GENERAL 
PLAGUE OF THE RUSSIAN HOUSES — ^JOURNEV TO KURSSK, THE FILTHIEST 
TOWN IN RUSSIA— DIMITRI SSEMONOWITSCH CHLAPONIN, A RUSSIAN MER- 
CHANT, WHO TRADES TO GERMANY AND CHINA — HISTORY AND DESCRIP- 
TION OP KURSSK — DEPARTURE FROM THAT PLACE. 

On the evening of the 29th of September I left Moskwa to pursue my route 
through Tula, Oi'el, Kqi’ssk, and Charkow. The first place of any consequence 
to which we came was Podol, a small new town, through which flows the Pachra. 
It is the capital of the circle of the same name, and seems to be a lively and thriv- 
ing place. Its distance from Moskwa is 35 worsts, or five German miles. On the 
way thither we met with a singular accident My companioq the student had put 
a gun, loaded with two large balls, into the kibitka ; the piece, owing probably to 
the jolting of the carriage, went oif; and tlie charge, penetrating through tlie thin 
lining of wood, shattered a spoke of one of the fore-wheels. 

From Podol it is 53 worsts to Sserpuchow, tlie chief town of another circle in 
tlie government of Moskow, partly situated on an eminence near tlie rivulet of 
Sserpeika, four worsts from the left bank of the Oka, which here separates the 
goferaments of Tula and Moskojy. It carries on a considerable tfade in com, the 
produce of this and tlie adjacent circles, which in summer is conveyed hitlier by 
water fi'om Orel, Meschtschensk and other districts, and then forwarded by land to 
Moskwa. The inhabitants likewise purchase in the Ukraine great numbers of cattle, 
which are chiefly sent to the same market. The remainder they keep for their own 
consumption, or salt and exjfiirt, as well as tlie tallow, which they carry to St. Petei’s- 
burg. Many ox-hides are also tanned here. Otlier commodities, in which a con- 
siderable trade is carried on, are hemp, honey, tobacco and linen, which last is 
bought up at the neighbouring fairs, and frequently exported to Nowochoperzk 
and Zarizyn. 
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Sserpuchow is said to have been founded in 1374, during the rdgn of the grand* 
dilke Dimitri Iwanowitsch Donskoi, his cousin Wolodoiiyr Andreewitsch, and vras 
taken and destroyed in 1382 by Tocktamisch, chan of Ckapdschack. Here prince 
Wolodomir Andreewitsch Donskoi built in 1403 the convent of Wyssozkoi, in 
which St Sergei ordained his disciple Athanasin as archimandrite. Npt long afin^ 
wards the town bad the misfortune to be distroyed by the lithuanians, but was 
soon rebuilt the walls, ten ells in height, and constructed of white stone in 
1556 by the Zar Iwan Wassiljewitscb, no traces are now to be seen, as they were 
so decayed tliat it was found necessary to tidie them down. 

As I, m common with all foreigners, was exposed at the iy)st-house8 to frequent 
mortifications, -«nay, even at the stage before Sserpuchow, an English merchant who 
had arrived after me was dispatched before u8,-*-I fotpid myself necessitated to make 
use of the general order to all ma^strates and burgomasters with which I had been 
furnished. 1 therefore requested the Gorodnitschi (burgomaster) of this place to 
assign me a pcrfice-soldier as far as Tula : an application which was immediately 
complied with. The adoption of this measure proved extremely serviceable to me 
throughout the whole joqmey, as I was thereby secured from all vexatious and 
unjust demands. 

The Oka, which is navigable here, rises in the government of Orel, and dis- 
charges itself into theWolga atNishnei Nowgorod. The tract immediately con- 
tiguous to its banks, tvhich is b many places thirty lathoms and upwards in height, 
contams, throughout the whole valley b which it flows, strata of stone partly of a 
sandy and partly of a calcareous nature. The latter exhibit b many places, as for 
instance near Sserpudbw, remains of petrifactions, wbch Seem to have been con- 
gestions of shells, but which are broken into such small fiwgments that it is impos- 
sible to recognise them. Here is a ranga of float-stone hills, extending to a consi-, 
derable distance east and west of the Oka, and containing iron ore, which is wrought 
b several places. * 

The distance from Sserpuchow to Tula is 93 wersts. The country is at first 
level, but grows more and more hilly the nearer you approach the town ; and the 
small streams form deep clay-pits in which you frequently f^rceive strata of sand 
and lime-stone. The villages tlirough which we pass^ seem to be opulent*, but 
to us the late rains made them appear extremely dirty. Many of their inhabitants 
are engaged in breeding sheep, and tiiey likewise keep bees. The hives are formed 
of hollow trees, b which the bees.are said to build in preference to those of any 
other kind. / 
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Tula is seated bn the river Upa, that falls into the Oka, and rises near the lake 
of Iwan Osero, from which the Don takes its origin. I^eter I. designed to unfte 
this lake by a canal with the Upa, and thus to open through the Oka a communi- 
cation by water between the Don,! the Wolga, and the whole north of Russia. 
Tula is now one of the l^st and mos opulent towns in Russia, and is celebrated all 
over the empke for its iron manufactnres. The streets indeed are not all straight^ 
or paved, ^bui among them are some very handsome ones which lire at least equal 
tOHinany in Moskow'. The manufactory of steel and fire-arms here is in constant 
activity, and supplies great part of the army. It was estaUished so early as tho 
time of Peter I. in 12'14; but though it cannot be said to be on the decline in 
respect to its sale, yet it is true that the articles w^hieh it produces, particularly the 
fii'e-arms, ai'e far inferior^ in quality to what they formerly were. 

We hern alighted at a large inn, the master of which also keeps a hardware 
shop, but charges double price for his commodities, as he is sure that none of his 
guests will be so unpolite as to purchase what they want of any other tradesman. 
For the rest, we here found veiy good accommodations, indeed much better than 
w^ could have expected at any inn in the interior of Russia. It was the last that 
I entered during my whole journey. I delivered my letters to the governor, and' 
instead of the police-soldier from Sserpuchow was furnished witli a dragoon to. 
escort us to Orel. , 

I left Tula very early on the*2d of October. Our route led through the circles 
of Krapiwa and Tschern, in the government of Tula, to Mzensk, the first circular 
town in that of Orel, and only 133 wersts from Tula. As the road was good, we 
arrived there about nine in the evening ; and after a hearty Russian supper, on soup- 
made of bullocks’ kidneys, we continued our journey to Orel, only 30 wersts distant. 

The city of Orel, properly so called, liei^ between the Oka and the Orlik, a rivulet 
which falls into the other on the left side: beyond these two streams are situated 
the ‘suburbs. The chief part of«the city is composed of five quarters, some of 
which are named after the position of the main streets, and others after its former 
inhabitants: for here were once Tscherkessians, Little Russians, Strelitsces, gunners, 
and citizens. In tlie cfenlic of this part of Orel stands the market-'house, the shop& 
of which are stocked with all sorts of Russian and Greek commodities. Such- 
market-houses (Gos/i/moi Dwori) are to be found in. all the towns of Russia, and 
have this convenience, that the purchaser here finds all he needs in one place, and 
is not, as with us^ obliged to nm two or three difierent ways for what he wants. 
They generally consist of several rows of permanent stalls or shops (LawJca)i opei> 
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* towards the street, and provided with covered colonnades, to ‘shelter purchasers 
fiom the rain in bad weather. The market-house is the standard of the wealth and 
traffic of a place ; consequently for a traveller there cannot be a more* interesting 
promenade. In general the shops for the sale X one and tiie same commodity are 
close together ; thus in large towns you find \jjnole rows in which tea, sugar, and 
coffee are sold, others for woollen cloths, others again for linen, wax, tallow, &c. 
The motley concourse of people incessantly coming and going presents a singulW* 
spectacle ; but it is extremely unpleasant to the passenger to be assailed by the 
Russian shopkeepers, who continually vociferate, What do yjju please to buy?” — 
“ Sugai', tea, coffee !” — “ Thb J)est hats !” — ^while they often detain him ; so that 
he cannot be a customer to any of them, for fear of being tom in pieces by the 
’ others. 

The traders here deal on a large scale in rye, wheat, fine flour, hemp, and glass. 
The wheat is chiefly exported to Kasan and Astrachan, and the flour to Moskwa and 
St. Petersburg. The hemp is principally cultivated in the vicinity of Briinsk, Orel, 
and Sewsk ; and the glass is the pfoduce of the manufactories on the Desna, in 
the districts of the towns of Trubtschewsk and Bransk. It is conveyed hence by 
water to Moskwa, and to the towns situated on the Oka^and Wolg^. At Orel the 
Oka be^ns to be navigable, and at the moutii of the Orlik it is 30 fathoms broad. 
The vessels employed ^upon it are called struges, beetJes, and patschdks ; the first 
of which are the largest, and will carry a cargo of 2500 tschetxvert (coombs) of 
com. All these vessels. are built on the Oka, 400 wersts below Orel. 

On the heights of the rivers Orlik and Oka, particularly on the right side of the 
latter, just above the town, are several quarries, in which is found sand-stone, used 
for tlie foundations of buildings and for mi^stones ; and also gray lime-stone of ex- 
cellent quality. No traces of chalk, it is said, are now discoverable* in the val^ 
of the Oka, though it is met with at no great distance, near Bransk on the Desna. 
Above the strata of stone, which make their appearance on the lofty shore, lies yellow 
clay, that furnishes good bricks, which, as well as lime, are burned near the town. 
In the vicinity of Orel there is but very little wood, and tliis cdhsists of oak, birch, 
aspen, alder, and lime-trees ; the pine does not make its appearance till 20 wersts 
below the town, on the Obluch rivulet. The latter affords good ratters for building; 
but most of the timber for that purpose is floated up tfie river from the neighbour- 
hood of Kaluga. Wood for building and fuel is also brought hither by land from 
the vicinity of Karatschew on the Desna. 

As we were obliged to stop here all night and the greatest part of the following 
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day, oh aceoutit of the unfavourable weadier, and to change our dragoon 'from l^la 
for another, vre were necessitated tor the first dihe to cater for ourselves ; for in 
the quarters assigned to us by the police we found nothing except two wooden 
benches and a few iogs of fire-wwd. The place swarmed with tarakans (wood- 
lice), the usual plague of the Ru4t&» houses built with wood and stone. These 
insects are $o incredibly numerous, that the ceiling and walls of the rooms are 
nearly covered with them, and unless the greatest prraaution be used they are every 
moment falling into the victuals and drink. If a loaf of ^hite bread be left all 
night uncovered, y(m find it next morning perforated in such a manner by the 
tai-akons as to resemble a sponge. Besides the larger species of tarakans, tliere is 
a smaller, which the Russians call Prussaki (Prussians). The common people as- 
sert that the latter did not formerly exist in Russia, but only made its appearance ' 
since the Prussian war, and consequently the Prussians must by witchcraft have 
created ^ new annoyance. 

Early in the morning of the 5th of October we at length left Orel, and pursued 
our route to Kurssk, the capital of the government of the same name, 150werst3 
distant. It is one of the most ancient, but at the s^e time the filthiest to^ that 
I know of in all Russia. .As half of it is situated on a considerate eminencci, it 
was difficult when I was there to get up tbrou^ the mud, in a droshki drawn by 
two strong horses, to the pernor’s house.' Ihis filthine^ is partly owing to the 
circumstance of tlie streets being unpaved, and partly to the neglect of the police, 
and characterizes most of the tovrns in the south of Russia. At Pultawa, however, 
it is reported to exceed«ll beli^, and has become proverbial. 

Here I visited the wealthy Russian merchant, Dimitri Ssemonowitsch Chlaponin, 
with whose agent I had become acq|Binted during my travels in Siberia, and 
who had there shown me many civilraes. In Mr. CWponin I found a well- 
lAformed man, who spoke German very fluently, and who had*8everal times been 
in Sileria to purchase linen and woollen clo^. These he sends in great , quantities 
as far as Kiachta, where they are exchanged .for Chinein commodities, chiefly tea, 
and nankeen (Kitdkd) of various colours, which are dktributed throughout all 
Russia. This is the usual traffic of the ^reat Russian merchants who do business 
with China, only with this difference, tiiat veiy few of them have an immediate 
connexion with the continent of Euro^, but recdve thieir linens and woollens, 
through a third hand. 

The house of this hospitable man was arranged and furnished completely in the 
German s^le, and we were most kindly received in it. He recollected with plear 
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lt|^re hk residence at Leipag and Breslau, and be is the only Russian that I know 
who prefers the way of living abroad to that of his native'country. I gaVe liim a 
letter to be forwarded to Kiachta, which is about 1000 Gennan miles from Kurssk, 
and am satisfied that it will go just as safell as any tliat is sent Bei;lin to 
Leipzig. ’ • , 

Kurssk is conjectured to have been founded in the year 990 , in the time of tile 
^and-duke WlacRmir, when, after the partition of his dominions among his sons^ 
he designed to build a city near Kiew, which afterwards became the capital of a 
^stinct principality. On the mvasion of Batu-chan in 12S7, Kurssk, like many 
other Russian towns, was destroyed by fire; and in 1S78 Nd^y, a great grandson 
of Dshingis-chan, subdued the principality of Kurssk. One of bis subjects, by 
descent a Tartar, named Achmet, in 1283 purchased lands in thb neighbourhood, 
and the following year founded two slobodas close to tlie ruins of the to^vn, where 
he took all such refugees as resorted thither under his protection. At length, in 
1597, during the reign of prince Iwan Feodorowitsch, a miraculous imag^ of tlie 
Vir^n Mary having been found here, tlie town of Kurssk was rebuilt, and together 
with the adjacent country repeopled with colonists from Mzensk and Orel. It had 
afterwards its own woiwodes : in 1727, oii the erection of the government of Bel- 
gorod, Kurssk was annexed to it; but in 1779 it b^ame the capital of a new 
government of the same name, 'which has ever since retained tlie fonn it then 
received. 

Kurssk is one of the largest cities of Russia, and is about six worsts in length. 
It is an opulent place, and has a flourishing trade, but^ wants tlie advantage of a 
navigable river. Here are nevertheless several fabrics and manufactures, and espe- 
cially tanneries, which do a good deal of business. The adjacent district is fertile 
and populous, and the hill of Kurssk ovdirlooks an incredible number of neighbour- 
ing villages. At Kurssk the country begins to dedine towards the Black Sea /md 
the Sea of Asow’, and all the rivers run southward ; whereas all those which rise in 
the government of Orel take a northern direction. 

After our kibitka had received some necessary repairs, f^d we had taken leave 
of the governor and Mr. Chlaponin, we left this city about noon on the 7^ of 
October. • • 
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CHAPTER III. 

OBOJAN— CHAMPIGNONS* A NATIONAL DISH IN RUSSIA— KOTSCHETOWSKA— 

BJELGOBOD ON THE DONEZ — ^TRAT TOWN IS NOT SSARKEt, THE CAPITAL 

OP Tllfe CHASARIAN DOMINIONS — ITS SITUATION AND INUNDATION — GO- 
VERNMENT OF CHARKOW— ITS HISTORY. 

As tlie road was very good, we readied Obojan, which is only 59 werato from 
Kurssk, in five houfs. This is a pretty, thriving town, the capital of a circle, 
seated at the confluence of the rivulet Obojanka with the little river Psiol, which 
rises not far from tliis place. •As the eating-house here, which was full of guests, 
appeared rather tempting, we determined to try how we liked the cookery, and 
found it better than we expected. Among the different dishes that were set before 
•us were some entirely composed of champignons, which are very generally eaten 
in Russia, especially during Lent, and form a chief article of food witli the coin- 
•mon people. It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the immense quantities of 
x:hampignons which are thus consumed, you hear of no fatal accidents occasioned 
by tlie use of them, though* such are by no means rare in Germany. The peasants 
of this country must either b^ extremely skilful in' distinguishing tliose of pernicious 
quality from the mnocent, or perhaps many species here are not so injurious to 
health as with us. It is usual in Russia to drink brandy both before and after eat« 
ing champignons ; this is thought to promote the digestion of them. The ordinary 
method of dressing champignons is to stew them with oil or butter, onions and 
pepper; they are also baked in dough, or small cakes are filled with them and 
fned in butter. 

4n the night we came to Kotschetowska, a village in the circle of Obojan, where 
1 resolved to stop till morning, as I had been informed at Obojan that the road 
tlience to Bjelgorod is very unsafe : indeed this delay was rendered unavoidable by 
some repairs require^ by the kibitka. We left our quarters, which were not tlie 
most agreeable, veiy early, and on the 8th of October reached Bjelgorod, the 
last circular town in the government of Kurssk, from which place it is 132 wersts 
distant. Bjelgorod, seated in a valley on the right of the Ssevcmoi Donez, is not 
remarkable only for having been previously to, 1779 the capital of an extensive 
government of tlie same name, but also for having passed since Bayers time for 
Ssarkel or Bjelowjes, the metropolis of the Chasarians, which was taken by Swje- 
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toslaw in 965 ; till veiy lately that eminent scholar Mr. von Lehrberg of St. Peters- 
burg proved that this ancient city and fortress was situated in a very different place, 
near the mouth of the Don. Unfortunately his admirable dissertation, which some 
years since was presented to the Academy of faences, is mot yet printed. By 
means of it he has however corrected an important geographical and* historical 
error, which might have an obvious influence' orf inquiries concerning tiie antiquities 
of the soutli of Russia. 

Bjelgorod, or tlie white city, is one of the places founded by Wladimir the 
Great, and is said to *have been built as early as tlie year 980. It received its 
name from the circumstance of. its having originally stood upon% chalk-bill, whence 
it was removed into the valley In 1597. It is a considerable town, and contains 
.about 4000 inhabitants, most of whom subsist by trade. I observed here a greater 
number of stone houses than in other provincial towns of Russia, and there are 
many even in tlie suburbs. ^ 

The further you proceed to the south in Russia in Europe, the more level the 
country in general becomes, and the roads improve in the same proportion, because 
the soil, which is actually cultivated steppe, is more compact. On the banks of the* 
rivers alone you perceive hills and eminences, formed from the steep declivities of 
steppes when those rivers wrought out their channels. * Proceeding along an ex- 
cellent road, we reached, towards evening, the village, of Lipzy, the first station 
in the government of ‘Charkow, which is likewise called Gubernxe Sslobodskaja 
Ukrainskqja, or the Government of the Ukraine villages. 

It is chiefly composed of what were foimerly termed the Slobodian Regiments,, 
whose territory extended on the east to the Don, on the south to the sea of Asow 
and the Dnjeper, on the west to the river Worsklo, on the north to the sources of 
the rivers Psiol, Donez, and Oskol. It was bounded by ancient Russia ; on the 
east by the Polowzians ; on tlie south by the Chasarians and Petscheneges, andr 
formed no inconsiderable part of the grand-principalfty of Kiew. 

The towns and other ailcient settlements in this quarter were often plundered in 
the incursions of the Polowzians and Petscheneges, but from their hills they prer 
vented those marauders from extending their ravages to the interior of Russia. In 
the thirteenth century, however, tliis couptry suffered infinitely more severely from* 
the invasion of the Mongols and Tartars from Great Tartary, under the conduct of 
Tuschi-chan a son of Dshingis-chan ; and on the 16th of June 12213 the disastrousr 
engagement of the Russians with the Mongols on the river Kalka or Kalmiis was 
the commencement of a tremendous and long continued devastation of the most 
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fertile part of Russia. The people having lost their princes, their generals, and 
tlieir judges, abandonedtlieir paternal abodes, and removed further westward, hoping 
by flight to save at least their wTetched lives ; and the victorious Mongols having 
destroyed tlie towns and lend wa|te the country, turned from the Dnjeper toward 
the east There also they slaughtered a great number of the inhabitants ; and after 
subduin^the country on the Don aifd Donez^ and penetrating to the Taurian Cher- 
sonesus, they returned home to the ^at Dshingis<han. • 

In 1237 Batu-chan, grandson of Dshingis>chan, son of Tuschi-chan, and sove- 
reign of Kipdschak, had subdued die Wqlagarians, and laid waste with excessive 
slaughter the grand-principality of 'Wladimir, dien. the most considerable of the 
Russian principalities, with several others contigtlous to it ; on which in 1239 he 
turned his arms against the south of Russia, where his Tartars*, after destroying- 
the principal towns, likewise made themselves masters on the 6th of December 
1240 of Kiew the capital, which now became the residence of viceroys appointed 
by the Tartar chansf to govern the country and to collect the imposts. 

‘ Thus from 1240 the Russian princes reigned over the ^rand-principality of Kiew 
and the condgnous princijialities parddoned off from it, under the supremacy and 
protection of the Tartars, during a period of thirty years, dll Gcdimin, grand- 
prince of lithuania, first ’subdued Volhynia and the other southern and western 
principalides of the Kiew division, and, after the flight of Stanislaw prince of Kiew 
to Rjasan, also made himself master of Kiew itself. ' 

The terror of this conqu^or’s name preceded his armies, and soon reduced the 
north-«astem principalides of Kiew to subjecdon. Gedimin consigned the govern- 
ment of his extensive conquests to his cousin prince Mindow, and returned to 
Lithuania. 

The then pblidcal consdtudon of Russia was the reason that prince Stetnislaw 
bould not exert all his force either to retain or to recover the principality of Kiew. 
He could not alone oppose so powerful an enemy with the insignificant aid of the 
Tartars^ whose views were then , directed to*more extensive objects ; Gregory grand- 

^ ^ T 

* Batu-chan had very few Mongols in his army, and had become prince of the Kipdschak 
Tartars. • ^ 

f The countries on the right bank of the river Wolga, conquered by the Tartars, were called 
* Deschte-Kipdschuk. The clians of Kipdschak s^led themselves Tartar sultans, and resided in the 
city of Sarai or Saratschik on the river Achtuba, an arm of the Wolga, till the division of their 
ektensive dominions. After the partition the three chans of Kasan, Astrachan, and the Krym, still 
retsinedthis title. 
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prince of Wladimif, Nowo^rod, and Moscow, and the inferior princes, were in* 
tent only on maintaining themselves upon their tlirones, and did not venture to think 
of the preservation of other Russian provinces. Meanwhile Stanislaw«died without 
children, and the other Russian princes in consequence conceived timt they had 
lost all right aqd pretext to attempt the r^oveiy of tlie country separate from 
Russia by the Lithuanians. 

In this manner the whole grand-principality of Kiew was separated from the 
rest of Russia, and all unity among the descendants from one. common stock de- 
stroyed. • The eastern part of Kiew, the very district in whi^h tlie Slobodian Regi- 
ments afterwards settled, continued for about four centuries an uninhabited desert, 
where the wild beasts and birds were the only creatures to^w-faich the incursions of 
the Tartars did not deny an abode. The Rossianos, the first inhabitants, had 
meanwhile proceeded westwai'd ; and after Gedimin had divided Lithuania as well 
os his Russian conquests among his seven sons, they continued und# the dominion 
of the princes of Lithuania ; but the principalities of Galicia and Wladimir devolved 
to tlie crown of Hungary. 

In 1340 Casimir king of Poland, taking advantage of the dissensions which had 
then arisen in the south of Russia, hastened to enibrce«a formal hereditary claim to 
all this pqrtipn of the Russian teiritory. He first conquered Red Russia, and after- 
wards took the whole grand-principality of Kie\#*from tlie Lithuanians. The 
Russians, as well princes as people, finding themselves exhausted by civil discord 
and hard pressed by their neighbours, submitted on advantageous terms .to Casimir, 
and acknowledged him as their actual sovereign. Upon this Casimir incorporated 
the Rusinians* into one state with tlie Poles, conferred equal privileges and im- 
munities on both nations ; so that the Russian nobles and other classes were not 
only permitted the free exercise of the Greek religion, but allowed an equal right 
wdth the national and naturalized Polish iiobilify to all offices and honours lioth 
civil and militaiy, the royal dignity a|one excepted, for whlcli, by the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom. Catholics were exclusively eligible The Russians relying 
upon this compact accepted posts under the crown. On\lie deatli of Casitnir 
the Great, the last of the male line of Piast, in 1370} he was succeeded in the 
throne of Poland by his nephew (the^on of his sister Elizabeth) Lewis, king of 
Hungary, who chiefly resided in Poland, and under w hom the Hungarians acted 

* The Rossienianff were thufl denominated by Uie Poles. 

^ Casimir mtroduced into Poland the Magdeburg law, which is still in force in Little Russia- 

K 
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pretty much bs diey pleased ; but the pnvjlbg^ tt> the Polish 

nobility in order to secure the successkm to his house. . , 

Oi tlte death of king Lewis the Polish states cm^etted the crown on his daughteiv 
the princess Hedwig, and married ner to Jagellan grand-duke of Dthuania, who^ 
with his subjects, embraced the Chri|)tian faith, and in 1387 ascended the thipne 
of Poland He immediately took m^sures for the union of the grand-duchy of 
Utliuania and likewise White Russia with the kingdom of Poland, and followed 
the example of Casimir the Great, in conferring equal rigltfs upon the people of 
these coimtries. « ' 

Jagellan's son and heir Wladislaw III, who mouptod the Polish throne in 1434 
and that of Hungary alsp in 1443, renewed to those three nations in the kingdom 
(^ Poland the equality of rights and privileges, and confirmed it to them in the most 
solemn manner. 

K^mund Augustus, the last king of the race of Jagellan, strove to prevent all 
disputes which might arise between the united citizens in the kingdom of Poland. 
The convention {Pacta conventa) unanimously confirmed on the l6th of June 1563, 
in the diet held at Wilna, contained the following clause, exactly in these words : 
'* Henceforward, not only the ^try and magnates with their descendants who adhere 
to the Rmmsh church, and whose ancestors received patents of nobility, but in general 
all, be they who they will, kni^ts and gentlemen, whether of JJthuani^n or Russiaa 
descent, so they be but Christians, even though their forefathers were not cOr 
nobled in the kingdom of Poland, shall throughout its whole extent enjoy and for 
ever retain all the privileges, rights, and liberties, belonging to the nobles. ... In 
like manner not only those who adhere to the church of Rome, but all others of 
'tile rank of knights shall be eli^ble to the senatorial and royal dignity, if they be 
but Christians .... no individual, so he be a Christian, shall be excluded.” 

Ibis regulation was most solemnly confihned in the diet held iri 1566 at Grod- 
now, and to make this law the more explicit, the king added these words : “ of what- 
ever sect or religious j^fessskm he may be.” . 

At length, in the united diet held in 1569 at Lublm, this ordinance, which 
combined all the Poles of the Christian reli^on into one fraternity enjoying equal 
rights, was renewed and continued. 

After the decease of Sigismund II without issue, all the Poles assembled at the diet 
held in 1573 for the election of a new sovereign, protested that tliey would not 
choose any man for king who would not swear to the .iuyiolablp. observance of the 
above convention. 
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Henri cla Valois, the first dective king of Poland, accordingly liesitated not to 
s^car by Almi^ty God that he would maintain the rights of the Dissenters. 

After him Stephen Batori, prince of Transylvania, in 1575 ascended the Polish 
throne under the same oath. This king remoV|pd the natio|i of Uie Rushiians to the 
Polish Ukmiue, placed the infuitry and cavalry to be furnished by tliem on a good 
footing, and gave them the town of Techtemirow on the Dnjeper, where Aey had 
their arsenal and^hcre their commander resided. 

The Rusinians rendered important service to the Polish state above three cen- 
tui'ies, from 1540 to *1650, protecting it from the incursions of the Tartars, and 
guarding die Turkish fronders. This accidental separation of southern from northern 
or Great Russia, produced such a cliange in the inhabitants of the former, that 
tliey would scarcely be supposed to proceed from tlic samcb stock. The same banse 
gave rise to the Little Russian Ukraine dialect, whidh is in like manner a distinct 
language of Slavonian origin. 

The fofm of government has a great influence on the mode of life of conquered 
nations, and the tmnsformation of a whole people. The changes of doaiestic 
o&conomy, of sentiments, language, and character, or of the distinguishing trait 
in the manners of a nation, flow from this source. Upon this principle the alte? 
rations v^hich have taken place in the south of Russia may easily be accounted 
for. During a period of eighty •years it was subject^to the Tartars, twenty to the 
Lithuanians, three hundred to the Poles, till 1650, and for some time to the 
Hungarians. 

. Under such a variety of masters the ancient Russian inhabitants could not but 
adulterate the language of their ancestors, adopt a fore'ign dress, and new^-model 
their whole way of life : at the same time they retained some of their native proper? 
ties,, and hence arose that motley mixture which is still observable in the inhabitants 
of soutoefnRu^ia*. ^ 

■ ^ • 

* The inhabitants of southern Russia, separated from one another by distance of habitation, difi 
ference of sovereignty, form of governraefht, civil customs, language, and some also by religion, 
attract the serious attention of the observer who views them with a philosophic eye. When they 
assemble on religious occasipns, at Kiew, from the Don and the Wolga on the east, from Galicia and 
Lodomiria on the west, and from other less r^otc parts, thc^y consider one another not as people 
Speaking different languages, but as descendants from one common stock. Who difSi^r ’6nly in their 
mode of expression and customs, which cause them to appear foreign to one another: but upon the ' 
u^ole all these people, though so widely dispersed, still retain a cliild-like veneration for the metro? 
fpUB(i^feep(,fUDi9icnt:Cp\in^ ; , ^ . , • ♦ , 
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AH thi^ae changes of the Russians •naturalized in Pdand iseeined to give, them 
vary Httie concern ; but the peace andfnend^p of tiie<diree imHed nations b tbit 
kb^nm was not of long condnoance. • 

’ arroghnee of the ^oles but top soon manifested itself,* they could not consent 

thstthe excellent fundamental law, which had bem subscribed by both parties, 
should in ^1 its pobts be preserved sacred and bviolable. The first proof of this 
disposition was given by the Polish dergy, who threw various obstacles in the way 
of applications for posts of honour, and left no means untried to- prevail upon tlte 
candidates to ebbrace the Catholic religion. A second object of their endeavours 
was, when persons different reli^ons married, to> unite them to the' Romish 
church ; which b the sequd gave rise to various daims of precedence, and with 
'them 'to numberless cavils. Se}dom did an bdividuai commit a crime which was 
not charged to the account of the whole nation. On such occasions the ordinance 
described above could not but suffer in one point, so tliat from time th time it gi'ew 
weaker and weaker ; and the supercilioumess and disdab with which the Polish 
aoinlily treated the Rusinians increased to such a pitch, that a Pole could not meet 
a Rusinian without betraying his grannie arro^ce, unlpss he had neither oppor- 
tunity nor power to afiront him. The Rusinians were not only subject for several 
years to various oppressions and injuries in respect to their {»t>perty, but this 
hostili^ extended also to matters of rdigion, aib liberty of consdence was very 
often rudely assailed. • 

The Polish grandees had acquired considerable possessions in the Uknune; and 
sis they were of opbion that by abridging the liborties of the Rusinians they should 
^eady increase their revenues, they.advised king Wladislaw on the 4th of June 
1697 to restrict their privileges. With the like view the. fortress of Koidak was 
erected near the river Dnjeper by the Pdish marshal Konespolski, b order to.keepi 
tbo.Rusinians in due subjection. The states of the Russian nation perceiving thnt 
nothing was to be gained by patidnt endurance, bad recourse to the tribunal of the 
kbgdom, represented their unpleasant condition, and complabed of the conduct 
of the Poles. On thi| occasion a cotab Starschin of the Ukraine Cossacks, Lucas 
Gwosditsch, a nobleman of White Russia (commonly called Naliwaiko), publicly- 
declared that if his injured countrymen' di4 not receive foU sutisbedon for the in- 
justice which had been done them, he was resdved, as a last resource, to endeavour 
to procure it for them liy force of arms. The tribunal thus found itself necessitated 
to exert all its authority it published severe proclamations, for checking such. dis- 
orders, and bstituted a commission expressly br the purpose of bqmring'bte 
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comi^nt ^ : but Naliwatko was aiflanwiiile entrapped throu^ tbe a^ tificea of some 
JSws, secured by the Poles, carried to Warsavr, and afte( a tedious confinement in 
the tower, but before the breaking up of die commission, punished with death. 
By this unexpected event the sjarit of ^e Rusipians was much (woken ) they mig^rt 
thence veiy easily infer that.no good was likely to ensue from their undertakings, 
as indeed the event very soon showed. The* Poles witliout waiting fur the issue 
of the commUsiou, whi^, as it was obvious, was purposely prolonged under various 
pretexts from year to year, again began to oppress the complainants, w'lwm they 
sfigmatized as insurgents and enetfiies of the state. 

Pawluk, a commander of toe Cossack troopS, and some of ^e most distinguished 
of toe Rusinians, had com[dained of grievances, but without any investigation were 
ignominiously put to death. It was moreover pubjicly decreed by the diet, that 
the Rusinians should be deprived of all their privileges, tliat toe fortress of Techte- 
miixnv should be taken from them, and that a new corps of ti-oops should be formed 
instead of theirs in the Ukraine. ' A Polish ai’my was actually assembled to 
execute this determination, and blood had been spilt on both sides, when the 
Rusinians promised obedience to toe kingdom of Poland on condition of being 
restored to thmr former liberties. They received an assurance on the part of Por 
land to this effect : but so far was it from being realized tliat tiiey were treated vvith 
still greater severity by the Poles.; for, besides other oppressions, they took from 
them two Greek diurches. Meanwhile the head of the Rusinian nation toe. 
Hetman Sborowski died, and all the states and tlie troops unanimously elected tlie 
noble Bogdan, or Theodore Chmelaizki, in his stead. No sooner bad the latter 
obtmned of king Wladislaw IV his confirmation in tliis 'dignity, than he deemed 
it his first duty to represent to his majesty all the oppressions which tlie Rusinians 
had suffered from the Poles ; and as the latter had broken all the former stipula- 
tions and coveppnts, he solicited that they might be renewed and confirmed, (pid 
likewise that the Rusinian nation and their corpb of troops might be taken under 
the special protection of the king. * 

The monarch, actuated by a loVe of justice, graciously r^eived this memorial ; 
but that very circumstance incensed the Polish senate and magnates against 'Chmel- 
nizki: he was represented to the diet as a turbulent spirit and an incendiary. A 
neighbmir of Chmelnizki' s, a nobleman of inferior consequence, but filled yrith Polish, 
pride, named Jarinski, b^an to offer gross affronts to bis people ; he then set up u 
fictitious fltnvm, and by force dispossessed Chmelnizki of some of his lands. Chmel- 
wialci paid exact (toedience to the laws, antLcompUdoed in. due form- to top tribui^^ 
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but instead of a decision he was put off with coi(t excuses. Tiie offendes^ em* 
baldened by this ti'eatment, attacked his house^ which he plundered, burned lfi.4 
mSb and all the otlicr buildings, ravished the Hetman’s wife, and then murdered 
both her and her sons. « Just at the moment when Chmelnizki received information 
of this atrocious proceeding, he had with him a newly elected Atamann of the 
Cossacks §nd about twenty proprietors of estates, who had privately resorted to 
him, each bringing some particular complaint, and repr6y[)ntin^ with irrefutable 
arguments, that the oppressions of the Polish nobles exceeded the power of 
endurance, and that they found themselves unable to submit *to them any longer: 
yet for all these grievous injuries the hetman could obtain no otlier satisfaction than 
derision. The hatred of the nation against the Poles was now more violently 
inflamed. The Cossacks headed by Chmelnizki did great mischief to the Polish 
nobles, by plundering and murdering them, and by destroying and burning their houses, 
Chmelnizki wrote to the king with the most profound submission, and recapitulated 
all the circumstances which compelled him to take up arms agmnst tlie Polish 
nobility. The republic,” says he, ‘‘ has, contrary to the law of nations, annihilated 
all the treaties and covenants formerly concluded between it and tlie Russian nation 
and its troops ; in violation of all the laws of humanity, the Poles are intent only 
on the total ruin of old add faithful allies and fellow-citizens. To dissuade the 
Polish republic from such perv^e conduct, to give back peace and perfect security 
to my countrymen, and to restore the ancient constitution, no other expedient is left 
me than the veiy last, that is war ; for all the measures of gentleness and patience 
have been exhausted to no purpose. Nevertheless myself and the whole nation 
promise the utmost fidelity and implicit obedience in regard to the person, of his 
majesty, in-whosc love of justice and protection we have placed our only hope.” 

When the senators solicited John Casimir II,^ who was elevated to the Prussian 
throne at die end of the yeat 1648, to commence hostilities agaii^st the Cossacks 
on account Qf this declaration, he replied ; You had no occasion to oppress tiie 
Cossacks, and to burn Chmelnizki s mills.” *After this answer, the magnates and 
nobility in general copccived a great distrust of the king ; tliey nevertheless as- 
sembled of themselves an army of 50,000 men, which liowever was routed by the 
Cossacks. Ten thousand Poles w'crc slain, and the Cossacks too^ Kiew, 

A second time the nobles without permission called out eveiy sevcntli man, and 
again marched against the Cossacks, but w'ere again defeated. 

Chmelnizki was celebrating at Kiew the marriage of Iris Son with the daughter of 
John Woda prince of Wolozk, wlieu the Poles unexpectedly attacked the .city» wbiph 
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&jBy {riundered^ and earned ofFthn Greek patriarch. ? Cbmeldizki and the states of 
ttie Cossacks inquired of the king, whether tliis had been done with his consent. 
The king replied in the native, and attributed all the blame to the nobles ; on wMcIi 
Chmeliuzki and the states in conjunction with the Tastars entered Poland in 
1649, and laid waste a considerable part of that kingdom. 

Kii^ Casimir put himself at the head of hfs army to Oppose them, arid actually 
repulsed them in*two attacks on his camp on the 15th and 16th of August 1649* 
He ^as nevertheless obliged, at*the conclusion of the peace on the I7th of August, 
to pacify, the Tartars with presents, Chmelnizki with lands, and the Rusinian nation 
witli the confirmation of its former privil^s and the grant of new ones. As how- 
ever the* Polish nobility refused to accede to this b'eaty, the king again took die 
firid against Chmelnizki, and On the 1st, 2d, and 3d of June gained a threefold 
victory, and thus compelled him to make overtures of peace. 

The troubles in Poland afforded the Zar Aleksei Michailowitsch a good oppor- 
tunity to Unite his kindred by descent from the saihe stock, widt their common parenf 
country. About the year 1650, in consequence of this insurrection and die frequent 
bloodshed which ensued, the Rusinians inVolhynia, Podolia, and the Polish Ukitun^ 
and in particular the inhabitants of Sembor, Korsun, and other ruined towns, be^il 
with the consent of the Russian government, to remove vith their families and all 
their property from the Uei^boulhood of the Dnjsper into the southern provinces 
of the Russian empire, where on their arrival they settled on die Bjetgprod line. 
This extensive colony soon received large accessions, and fortified itself against the 
attacks of the Krym and other Tartars by ditches and abqttis. Thus tiiese fugitives 
voluntarily returned to the desolated inheritance of their ancestors, founded a rtew 
civil and religious community in the Russian empire, and denominated themselves 
the SloIAdian Re^ments. 

It has already been observed that this country^ continued for the greatest 
desert, frour the time of the Tartar invasion to its occupation by the Slobodian 
Re^ments. Nevertheless, at an evlier period, that is under the Zar Iwan Wasiije* 
witsch, at the time of the rebuilding of Bjelgorod *, the tovms of Tschuguiew and 
Woluki were founded, and Borisow was built by the Zar Boris Feodorowitscl) Go- 
dunow near the mouth of the river Oskol, which disembogues itself into the Dunez. 


* Namely the leoond Bjelgorod, the Old-town on the left bank of the Doaez. The first Bjelgorod 
mu seated ob' a steep chalk hill on the right aide of the rhrer, bat was riwagCd by the Tartan ia 1239, 
and buraed ia 1921 by the troops of Godhaia, prince of Lfthuaaia; 
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In the s^uel the line of Bielgorod, as it is called, was here formed by the Zw: 
Michael Feodorowitsch. • 

This ditch begins on the %^e8t from the boundary between Little Russia and the 
then Polish territory, and extends eastward to the river Don upwards of 300 wersts. 
On this line .were erected the following towns and fortresses : 1. Wolnoe ; 2. Chot- 
tniischk; 3. Karpow; 4. Bjelgorod*;^5. Neshegolsk; 6: Korotscha; 7. Jablonow; 
8. Nowoi (New) Oskol ; .9. Werchososensk; 10. Userd; 1 1. Olschdnsk; and 12. Ko- 
rotoiak on the Don. The strongest fortresses among these were the tn^o middle- 
most, Bjelgorod on the Donez and Nowoi Oskol on the Oskol, in both which the 
Zar Michael resided Airing the construction of this line and the settling of the co- 
lony. The first eight of these towns belonged to the government of Bjelgorod, and 
the last four to that of WoroneSch : but at present the first twb and Neshegolsk are 
annexed to the government of Charkow ; the five following to that of Kurask ; and 
the last four continue to be included as before in that of Woronesch. But as chief 
towns of circles Chotmiischk, Bjelgorod, Korotscha, Nowoi Oslrt>l, and Korotoiak 
can alone be said to remain, all the others having been abandoned by the inhabi- 
tants. Of the lands appropriated to this line on its construction, Some were allotted 
to the towns, and others charged with the payment of a tax to the ^ntry, diacom 
(clerks), podiatschcs (under-clerks), and the families of the bojars : other portions 
were granted as rewards for services rendered by meritorious^ persons} and what 
remained after this division, and was chiefly situated on the south side of the line, 
was assigned and confirmed by the Zar Aleksei Michailowitsch to the cofony of the 
Slobodian Regiments. . 

Chmelnizki’s successor, the Hetman Iwan Wiigowski, exerted himself with stidh 
success to excite discontent in southern Russia, which had so recently submitted 
to the Russian sceptre, that all the country beyond tlic Dnjepcr, after it had been 
bulfifive years subject to the Russian authority, returned in 1660 upon advantage- 
ous terms to its alle^ance to the crown of Poland; but notwithstanding his in- 
stigations the fidelity of the Slobodian Regiinents^remained unshaken. They likew ise 
turned a deaf ear in d664 to the persuasions of Iwan Bruchowezki and Peter 
Doroskof, and gave no credit to their false publications ; for which reason new pri- 
vileges w ere granted in 1668 to these llegimdhts, letters of commendation were dis- 

* The present or third Bjelgorod. 

+ firuohowezki was dected Hetman beyond the Dnieper in like Ukraine seen after W^goprski^. as 
was Dorosko or Doroschenko in Godetsch. * ' 
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tributed among them; andaa an indemnity for the damage which they had sustained 
at the time of the insurrection, the Zar commanded them to be exonerated from the 
taxes levied upon trades and public houses, so that in all the towns of tlie Regiments 
they might follow any tirade or profession free from impost of eveiy kind. 

On the first establishment of the colony these Regiments were undei* the imme- 
diate superintendence of the College of foreign affairs ; they were afterwards clepenr 
dent on the Chancery of Bjelgorod, undef the government of Bjelgorod in civil and 
tlie College of war in military matters. 

In 1792 , by a special ordinance of the empress Ajina Iwanowna, they were placed 
in regard to all their concerns under the jurisdiction of theaSiobodian Commission 
establislhed at Ssuniii ; at the same time a regulai* regiment of dragoons, to be armed, 
clothed and supported by the Slobodes, was raised at the rate of 200 men from each 
regiment of Cossacks. 

In 1743 this regiment of dragoons was again disbanded by an ukase of the 
empress Elizabeth, and divided among the regiments of light-armed Cossacks, so timt 
these were again raised to their old number of 3000 men ; but in civil matters they 
were a second time rendered dependent on the govertnnent of Bjelgorod. In 1737, 
besides the above number of .Cossacks, a Slobodian regiment of hussars was raised 
from among them by way of tax, provided with horses and equipped at their cost r 
and for the maintenance of this*regiment a sum pf money, divided according to 
districts, was previously contributed by the wealthy Cossack subjects. 

The Slobodian Regiments were named after the four regimental towns of Charkow, 
Achtiirka, Ostrogoshsk, and Isjum. In each regimental town was the supreme 
tribunal of the whole regiment ; that Is, the regimental chancery, in which cogni- 
sance was taken by the commanders and starschines of all matters whether civil or 
military that concerned the inhabitants belonging to that regiment. The colonel 
presided in this court, which was composed of the regimental starschines, thq*pro- 
vosts, two Jessduls, a regimental corporal, two regimentd clerks, and regimental 
Chorunschi : of these the judge, one Jessdul and two regimental clerks remained 
constantly at their post where tHe court sat, but the others^ were obliged to accom- 
pany the regiment whithersoever it went, in marches and in war. 

In the hundred-towns the Ssotaiks*, the hundred-clerks and their deputies 


* Sioinik properly signifies, like the Latin centum, a leader of one hundred men, and the term is 
in like manner derived from the Russian stot, a hundred. Hence the Bi|piificatioD of the other ten^a 
p»ndredrt»m and kundred-clerk may be inferred. 
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transacted the business of both kinds; and in Ibeir. absence, for they also were obliged 
to take the field, judicial^ Ssotniks acted in thdr stead. 

In niilitary matters all the five regiments were under the coipmand of brigadiers. 

All tlieabbve-mentioi^ SlobodiandBcerswe^generallyof noble birth, or at least 
the sons of Starschines, and very rarely of the lower class ; >but in tdl cases ext^ao^ 
dinaiy abijjties and long service were tndispensaUe. 

In 1765, by a relation of the empress Catherine, the SlobodosUkraine govern- 
ment was erected out of tlie Slobodian Rc^ments. Charkow was declared the 
ca[)itBl; die re^mental towns received the name of provincial towns; in each pro- 
vince a commissimi composed of six members was appointed for the superintendence 
of dvil matters ; the Cossack raiments were transf<»ined into hussars an J named 
after the provincial townsf and tiie old re^ment of Slobodian hussars was divided 
•raong these new ones. All the imposts both in specie and in kind, till then levied 
■for the equipment and maintenance of these re^ments of hussars and Cossacks, 
were graciously remitted ; and instead of them her imperial miyesty introduced a 
tapitation tax of 95 copecks for each male-«n the sulgoots of the crown who served 
in wnr and enjoyed the privilege of distilling brandy ; 85 in tbose^jdaces which had 
not that r^t, and 60 for the reduced Crown-Tscherkessions, both resident in die $lo> 
bodes and in the govemmentif of fiielgorod, Wwonesch, Kasan, and Astraehan. 

From-among these reduced IJ^erkesrians a sixth regunent of hussars was 'itused 
in 1776 undqr the name of the “ Slobodo-Ukraine r^ment” In 1787 the Slo- 


was opened on the 89th of September in that year. 

These hussars at first received no pay, except in time of war a iqpecific sum for 
everyhorse that was killed, and forage in kind. Th^ recruited themselrn; whereas 
(m the contrary no recruits were raised by the Cossacks. They were afterwards 
placed upon the same footing m these respects as the other tro(^ and on tire 
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CHAPTEB IV. 

CHAEKOW— ITS SITUATIOM— OTCB88IVB DIBTIKBSS OF THE TOWll-!-tfKirfl|^ 
8ITY — COKTOrriOH OF THE OBEMAN PBOFESS(EW— THE UNIVEESITT HOT 
MUCH FEEQirBltTElS— THAT CIBCUMSTANCB ACCOUNTED FOE — ME. VON STE- 
VEN — EOBBEET Of THE AfTTHOE — DEPAETUEE FEOM CHAEKOW — ISJUM — 
BACHMin? — AKSSAI— SINOULAE COMBAT l^TWEEN A DOa ANB A VULTUEB. 

• 

Chaekov, where we arrived' towards evraing (Mi the 8th of October, is seated » 
' an extensive l^ain,. partly cm an eminence between thd riv»s‘ Charkowaand Lopan. 
It would be one of the best and most agreeable of the middlensized towns of Russia 
were it not almost as ^diy as Orel, and the mud frequently so deep as to jMevent 
the pedestrian from going abroad, while dros(^es drawn by two strong horses stick 
fast in many {daces. Nay it is my opinkm that it would not be possible here, as it 
is at Bourdeaux, to walk through the dirt upon stilts. Fortunatriy for us, the 
weather during the first part of our stay was. serene and dry, and then . the mud in 
the streets, like the sand in Brandoibuig, becomes compact, so that you may traverse 
it without sinking. I was thorefiife enabled to pay my first risite on foot, but was 
not always so lucky as to pick my way without accident. As it is difficult' at Char- 
kow to procure a hired droaetdce at a riu>rt notice, 1 contrived another method of 
conquering the dirt Very wide fur-boots, which as the cold increased and the 
weather became more inclement might well be borne, were provided at the top with 
stra{ts and buckles, and thus fastened shove the knee when we went abroad. This 
invention stood the test; for thus e(}uippedwe could go almost any where, and at 
the place of our clestination could with little trouble ffirow off these leg-covers al 
the foot of the stairs ; and I recollect (Mily (me single occarion, when the top-boqt 
stuck so fast in tiie mud that the stra^ at the knee broke and the whole wasiifiqft 
behind. At present this inconvenience is smd to be less felt; for the princ4)al 
streets have been covered with fescines, so that carriages at least may now proofed 
without obstruction. * 

Charkow has become better known abroad in consequence of the universily 
founded there by tiie present enq)eror ; but this measure does not seem to have 
rendered the place more flourishing: for, excepting some public buildings which 
have been ranked for tiie use of the university, no change of consequence has taken 

L2 
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place here, and the number of inhabitants, amounting to 6000, has not increase^ in 
any considerable degree. 

Among .the professors of Charkow I found some Germans well known by thek 
works, but who seemed to me not to be exactly in their element here. This obser- 
vation applies to most of the Germans, who when no longer young emigrate to 
Russia and^nter into die service of the crown, if they are not appointed to situa- 
tions in Petersburg and Moskwa. It is however in some measufe their own fault. 
Many of them, for instance, neglect to learn the Russian language, under the idea 
that they have no occasion for it, and expect the natives to converse witb them in a 
foreign idiom. This is unreasonable ; for, when a man resides in a country and re- 
ceives a salary from the government of timt country, he ought certainly to take the 
trouble to learn its language.-^Again, the Germans would have every thing to pro- ’ 
ceed in Russia just as it does in their own country, and most of them insist on tins 
point with such obstinacy as to excite the hatred of the Russians. They also in 
general think themselves wiser and better than their new countrymen, and in betray- 
ing these sentimeiits to the latter they prove that they are neither the one nor the 
other. This conduct occasioils drcumstances extremely unpleasant to themselves ; 
but in the Russians, who ^e accustomed to take things more easily, it creates con- 
tempt and aversion for these strangers. I have often wondered in silence at tiic 
blindness of self-conceited foreigners, who fancied themselves esteemed by all, and 
perceived not that wherever they appeared they were the objects of universal deri- 
sion. — In my bpinion, therefore, only such young Germans should go to Russia, as 
are yet capable of adapting themselves to the way of tliinking and acting in tliat 
country. 

The building appropriated to the university is spacious, and according to report 
is about to be still further enlarged ; but the number of the students would be very 
sfnall had4t not been augmented by a recent ordinance of the emperor, according 
to which no person shall be appointed to any civil employment unless he has 
stdftedat seme Russian university, nor any individual without a previous examina- 
tion In the sciences be promoted to a staff officer, or from a collegiate counsellor to 
a counsellor of state. 

The idea of founding an uraversity at Clfarkow was not of itself a bad one, because 
many opulent gentry whose sons might have benefited by it redded in that 
vicinity. But in Russia -tliere is yet toe little taste for learning, and the old 
Trench mode of education is still too feSiionable; on which account people of rank 
and fortune very seldom avail themsdves of ibe ^stdvantages offered by universities 
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&nd other seminaries. It was likewise an exceedingly injudicious step to attempt to 
introduce knowledge into Russia by means of fore^ners, aitd to raise a febric which 
requires the labour of ages, as expeditiously as a triumphal arch may be patohed up. 
The only method of effectually promoting the diffusion of ^ence in Russia would 
'have been to have sent young Russians who had '-distinguished themselves in the 
ordinary schools to some good seminary -in Gimany, and thence to an university 
where they mighthave prepared themselves for thehr destined career. Such persons 
as these, at their reti^, would certainly have furnished the best teachers for the in> 
stitution^ for the promotion of learning. 

At present, on the contrary, the whole coiilrse of instruc^on from the normal 
schools upwards is radically falilty, because the encyclopedian method of teaching 
so prevalent in Germai^ has been introduced ; by yhich method the pupil learns 
a little of every thing but nothing thoroughly^ and at most acquires an historical 
notion of each science, which in the end proves of no further use to him, and which 
he very soon forgets. As long as the sciences have been cultivated in Russia, the 
mathematical have been considered as best adapted to the diffosion of knowledge in< 
the country; but<it was long since justly remarked by Schloser, that no nation iu 
the world was ever yet rescued from barbarism by the mathematics. Nature' 
changes not her course ; and it is by the arts and sciences, by the belles letties and' 
poetry, that the Greeks and 'Romanst the Italians, Frencli, English, and Germans- 
attained to so high a degree of civilization. 

Another almost insurmountable' obstiwle which will long prevent Russu- from^ 
making any progress- in the sciences, lies in the political constitution-. As there is 
no middle class in this country, the -whole nation is divided into two pacts^ masters 
and slaves; and at present in another way, into, persons who are in. the seiwice of 
the state and such as are not.. To tlie latter belong the vassals and tradesmen, who- 
have neither inclination nor opportunity to cultivate their mindsi The others are 
much too anxious to obtun- honours and titles, which the service alone confers,, to- 
devote much time to the sciences. * Every one strives .at as early an age as possible 
to procure an appointment under'the crowin for which, he needs nothing bdia good- 
recommendation, and an acquaintance with the Russian slyld of business and the laws 
of the eountry. He has no encouragement -to study the sciences, of which-hejoiows 
nothing and for which, he thinks that he has no -occasion. Till,- then, a .nuddle 
class of citizens- shalbarise tin Russia no real diffiisienof knowledge can he reasonably 
expected. 

Among the many agreeable acquaintances that I- -made at Charkow must be 
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reckoned the aulic counsellor Mr. von Steven, who has several- times visited Geor^a 
and the Caucasian mountains, from whom I received much information and many 
hints respecting my intended journey : for these, as well as several letters of recom- 
mendadon #hich he gave me, and which |»M>ved of great service, I here publicly 
return my acknowledgements. Here also I- met with Marshal von Biberstein : but 
mduekily h» stay was so short that I<could not enjoy much of liis company, which' 
would certaitdy have been very advantageous to me, as he b intimately acquainted 
with the Caucasus and Daghestan. ^ 

Unfortunately for me, I was detained a considerable time at Charkow by various 
circumstances ; for oqe evening wheh I had been invjted by the civil governor to 
tea, and by Mr. von Stoikowitz, who was then rectfor of the university, to' supper, 
some thieves, getting in at the v^ndow of my apartment from the court-yard, robbed 
me not only of my linen and^ilothes, but also of a large sum of money which was. 
^ locked n)s in the same room. This happened about ten in tlie evening, while Bobrin- 
zow tiie Student and the police soldier assigned me by the burgomaster as a guard 
were in the house. The afikir made a considerable noise in the town ; and in a 
wood near Charkow was found one of u^ uniforms, which was returned to me quite 
tom in pieces : but none of the thieves has yet been brou^t to punishment ; a cir- 
curnsttmee that reflects the highest honour on the police of the town, by which the 
sentry had been appointed to attend me 1 1 havesince heard that oneof the robbers 
was actually taken, but that he either soon escaped or was set kt liberty. 

Having in seme measure replaced the necessaries which I had lost, I left Char- 
kow rm the 30di of October; but before we reached the gate our carriage stuck so. 
fast in tlie mud that it could not be drawn out of this slou^ of the Muses without 
some additional horses. By a pleasant and level road we soon reached the cii-cular 
town of Isjum, one hundred and eleven wersts from Charkow, founded in 1687 by 
a Colonel named Donez, on both sides of the river Ssewemoi Donez, ^md the rivulet 
Mo^ja Isjumm. It was formerly the principal defence against the incursions of 
the Tartars into this, government, and has still *an earth-work on a hill, but which 
is no^'iifry itiiuous. In the town are three* chinches built of wood, and one of 
stone erected by command of Peter the Great The number of the inhalntanta 
amounts to 5000, eo that this place must bq deemed tolerably lively. Isjum is 
betinr 'and more regularly built than the other towns of the governments of Charkow„ 
ai^ tma oum the most populous of them all. One cause of the decrease of its in- 
habitants was the plague introduced by the Tartars ; but other circumstances have 
likewiie occasioned freqpunt ctm^tions. Prom tifls place there was formerly 
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ft (;pnvenient passiE^e down the Donez to the sea of Asow; and during die wftr 
with the Porte, from 1736 to 1739, troops, provisions, and other necessaries, were 
conveyed in heidars from Isjum 1o the mouth of the Don; <for abov^ that town 
vessels found a good depth of water from the village of Sihiewan, which is only 
forty-/our wersts from 'Charkow, and indeed it was navigable as high as ^iedgerod : 
but now the mill-dams, constructed above and below Isjum on the Done?, have 
.'raised and hiled up* the ‘bed of the river and covered its banks with water, so dm* 
it is no longer passable^for vessels. 

Isjum (in the Russian and Tartar Jtaism) »has .for its arms three vines with 
bunches of grapes hanging front (hem in a held or, in allusion to the name of the 
town, and to denote that its district is favourable to the growth of that fruit. The 
principal support of the inhabitants, and of the peasants who rove about in its.neigh- 
bourhood, is agriculture and the breeding of cattle, namely, horses, oxen, and .par- 
ticularly sheep, for which diis town and its circle are remarkable, since even Silesian 
sheep are kept th^e. The place has likewise a considerable traffic in Greek and 
Turkish commodities, and m the great marketdiouse are severed shops belonging to 
resident Greek tradesmen. 

As it was yet early in the de^ we pursued our journey, and, having proceeded 
sixty-five wersts further, passed the ni^t at Bfulhmut on the river of the eaoie 
name. This town was -anciently a fortress of some importance against the Tartan ; 
Jbut of its works nothing is left except a spacious qiusdrangular area surrounded by 
a hi^ rampart of earth. The place however is thriving and populous, and-corries 
on a considerable trade with the adjacent countiy. Between the fuidoit ffirtifica- 
tions and the left bank of the river Bachmut are the two salt-springs of Kirikowskoi 
and ‘Chailowskoi, from the water of which is boiled a great quantity of salt that 
is exported to other governments. The name Bachmut is probably a coiTuption of 
Mahhmud, or perhdps even of Mohbammed, as the Russians and Tartars frequently* 
change M into B: thus, the latter frequently sa,y Btmrman for Moslemim, &c. 
This town belongs to the government of Jekaterinoslaw, and is now the capital of 
a circle ; it is situated in a pleasant and fertile country, in a plaiif that gently slopes 
;to the banks of the river. • 

On the last day of 'October I left Bachmut, and our route led us past luganskoS 
Sawod, one of the most celebrated-iron-foundries inall Russia,-on the river Lugan, 
which unites with the Bielaja and falls into the Ssewemoi Donez. As 1 was obligdl 
to hasten to reach the Caucasus -as speedily as possible, we proceeded, witiiout 
stopping long by the way, directly for Tscherkasi^k after we had quitted the govern- 
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ment of Jekaterinoslaw, beyond Iwanoka a cheerful village belon^ng to Mr. yon 
Storitsch, and entered the teiritory of the Don Cossacks. The road led over an 
extensive plain, partly by detached post-stations, but at last through large villages 
:to Akssai, a considerafele Cbssadc stamtza, only fifteen wersts from Old Tscherkassk. 
It is seated on the north side of a branch of the Don, which is likewise called 
Akssai, and is built chiefly of freerstone in the fwm of an amphitheatre on the higU 
bank of the river. Thirty werets below the conflux of the Sslweraoi Donez with 
die Don, the Akssai branch separates from the right side of that river, nans first 
northward and then westward, and at length unites wkh it agam ten wersts below 
Tscherkassk and as many above the fortress 0 / ‘St. Dimitri Rostowski. We‘ 
crossed the Akssai cl^ to the stanitsa by a floating bridge ; for no other can be 
thrown over this river, which generally swells in spring and inundates the plain' 
nearly as far ais Tscherkassk, over whidi at such times a long bridge conducts, 
the traveller. Here we witnessed an extraordinaiy spectacle j it was a battle be- 
tween a vulture and my great Chinese hound, which I had brought with me front 
Siberia. This spirited anhnal used to keep constantly on the look-out for game and 
birds by tlie way, and just vriien our carriages stopped here he was beating about 
the whole country. He $pied somethhg in a small pit, crept towtuds k, wd im- 
mediately Bjffung in. I hastened to the spot, and found him engaged in a desperate 
battle with a vultuse, whosb'wing he had probably dislocate, d or broken at the first 
onset. The issue of this contest might perhaps have been unfortunate for him, as 
his antagonist used all the means in his pow^ to peck out his eyes, had not a blow 
from my stick soon extended tlie vulture on the ground, and to terminatqd this 
singular conflict between the quadruped and the bird. 
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CHAPTER V. 

• 

TSCHEBKA8SK— SITUATION AND DESCRIPTION OF THE TOWN— INHABITANTS 
— INUNDATIOie AND THEIR CONSEQUENCESj—HISTORY OF THE PLACE AND 
ITS INHABITANTl^TSCHERKESSIANS — COSSACKS OP LITTLE RUSSIA — ^TAR- 
TAR COSSACKS — ASOW COSSACKS — DON COl^CKS — PRESENT STATE .OP THE 
COSSACKS— FERTILITY OF JHEIR COUNTRY— CULTIVATION OF THE VINE— 
. THE FAIR SEX AT TSCHERKASSK — PRINCIPAL CHURCH OP THE CITY — GOLD 
. AND SILVER COIN — ^THE GYMNASIUM — DRUNKENNESS OF THE INHABl- 
TANTS — NACHTSCHIWAN, AN ARMENIAN TOWN — ITS BEAUTY — SHOPS— 
GOLOWA— RETURN TO TSCHERKASSK— THE CALMUCKS. 


Tsciierkassk, the capital of the Don Cossacks, is seated on the right shore of 
the Don, upon an island formed by the Akssai branch. We arrived at this place 
towards evening of the 1st of November, and took up our quarters in a roomy 
\vooden house, the owner of whicli behaved with gi'eat civility. Since our departure 
from St. Petersburg we had travelled 1947 wersts or !397 German miles. Tscher- 
kassk differs from all otlier towns in the mode of building ; for, on account of the 
annual inundations, which commonly last from April to June, most of the houses 
of the town are erected upon high poles, so that when the inundation is over there 
is a space under each where cattle are frequently kept. In most of the sfreets are 
lofty wooden bridges which run along the middle of them, and to which a smaller 
bridge leads from the door of each house. Where this is not the case the inhabi- 
tants arc obliged, during the time of the inundation, to step immediately out of* 
tlicir houses into a boat, when going about their ordinary business. Hence it 
is evident that this town is by no means adapted to riding either in a carriage or on 
horseback. * • 

On the Don itself, where the ground is rather higher and where nothing is to b^ 
feared from the water, ai*e situated the Gymnasium, some other buildings belongs 
iiig to the government, and the principal church. The shops are very spacious and 
well arranged, and furnished, with all sorts of domestic commodities, as also with 
most of the foreign productions that are subservient to the convenience of life. In 
consequence of the proximity of Taganrog and the Krym the place is in particular 
abundantly supplied with articles of Greek and Turkish merchandize, which are 

M 
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sold at veiy moderate pHces. I remarked many shoi» with iron Uid brass wai%s, 
woollen cloth of home and foreign manufacture, tea, suger, coffee, wines and other 
strong liquors. • ■ 

To a sbangor viuting Tscherkassk ifor the first time, it is a striking spectacle to 
find a c% j[>ebpled by Cossacks alofie, and where all the male inhabitants wear the 
same costume, which consists of a blue Cossack coat turned up with red. Even 
great part of the foimgners resident here adopt this dress, which looks veiy neat. 
Be^es the Cossacks {uoperly so C|dled, t|ie Tartars, who are upon the Same foot< 
ii^ as the Cossacl^, occupy a whole suburb, and. have iikemse a well-fitted-up 
wooden messdshet ‘ 

The inundations, which ledve behind in the streets a great quantity of mud, and • 
in many piac^ lai^ atanding pools, whence issue peahidous exhalations, render 
the situation of the town extremely unheaitiiy ; for which reason New Tschorkassk 
has been begun on a branch of the Don, a German mile from the present town, 
and is said to be at this time ready for the i^ption of mhabitants. Those of the 
old town, who will be in some measuit indemnified for the ekpense thus occasioned,, 
are all to remove to New, Tscherkassk; so that in half a cmthiry, perhaps, ho ves- 
tigiBs of tile present place will remaui. 

Tscherkassk whs founded in 1570 by the Cossacks, the year after the Turks had 
undertaken tiidr firuitiess expedition firqm Asow against Astracban, and the former town 
had been sdmost entirely destroyed by the explosion of a powder-magaidiie set on fire 
by lightning. The origb of the Cossacks themselves is an historical problem which 
has hitherto bemi by no means wtisfactoriiy solved. This name first occurs in 
Constantine Eorpfayrogenneta (about A. D. 948), who places the province of Kasachia 
,amOng the countries lying beyond the Ckuban, as appears from the following pas- 
sage: — “ On the eastern side of the Palus Meotis several rivers emp^ themselves 
into it, as theTamus, which comes from Ssarkel ; the Chorakul, in which the Oxian 
fitiies (r» ttf^tiraur) are taken; likewise Spine other rivers, as the Bal, fiurlik, 
Chadff, and many'more. But the mouth of the Palus Mseotis is also called fiurlik, 
and goes into the Pontus. Here is toe Bosphorus, oh which stands the town named 
Tamatarcha. The above-mentioned mouto is eighteen miles broad. In the middle 
of toese eighteen miles lies a large flat island called AteCh. The river Ukruch*, 
W^h separates Sichia (Z^m) from Tamatarcha, is mgHteen or twenty miles from 
dm lattor. Sichia extends about StiO toiltt from toe'Ukruch to the river Nikopsis, 


* Probably the Ckuban, where it dicdungei itsdf into the Linton- 
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on which also is situated a town of the same name, beyond Sichia lies the countty of 
Eapagia, beyond V^a^ Kasachia, b^ond Kasachia Moupt Caucasus, and beyond 
the Caucasus the counhy of the Aians.” — ^The mhabitants of Kasachia woe ccmse- 
tjuently neighbours of the Sichs or Eastern Tscherkessians, ^and themselves Tadier- 
kcssians ; for this nation is still called by its neighbours, the Ossetes, Kasacji or 
Kessek. Ibn el Vardi, an Arabian geograpl)er, who lived and wrote ab(»rf;‘12S0, 
mentions a people called Keschek in the Caucasus, and cannot sufficiently ntol 
the beauty of their women, on which subject he breaks forth into the warinMt 
praises of the Almi^ty*. This exactly applies to the Tscherkessien womm, who 
are still dbcounted the most beautiful in' all Asik. Massudi, another Arabian, who 
HTote near two centuries earlier, about A. D. 947, says that many Mohhammediui 
merchants came every year to Trebisonde, on th^ sea of Constantinople, from 
Rum (Anatolia), Armenia, and the land of Kaschekt ; but it is a question whether 
theTscherkesaans are here meant, as he has not more precisely described the situa- 
tion of their country. It might be that at this early period they carried thrir slafres 
tliitiier to market, as they lately did to Anapa, Dsugodshuk-Ckala, and other ports 
of the Black Sea. Be this as it may, so much at least is certain, that the Tscher- 
kessians first bore the name of Kasach, and it is very, probable that from them it 
may have been transferred to other neighbouring nation^ who led the same kind of 
life as they. Some writers indeed have asserted ^iCkasack in the Tureo-Tartar 
dialects signifies a robber, but tiiis is erroneous ; a dedge mdeed u caUed Chasack, 
but it will scarcely be contended that the name can be thence derived. It is like- 
wise remarkable that in later times the Russian Cossacks were termed Tscherkessians, 
and tliat both appellations were indiscriminately employed.* 

Of all the different Cossacks those of Little Russia are the most ancient ; for 
their origin dates from 1340, after the Poles had reduced Red Russia under their 
dominion. It is probable that, on this event, many Russians emigrated from tijat 
country in order to seek an asylum lower down the t)njeper, where they intermmgled 
with tlie Tartars and Tscherkessians ; for in general the Cossacks are of a much 
more slender makelhan the othef Russians, and their features upon the whtde 
more handsome and expressive. The invasions of Russia by the Tartars, and in 
particular the destrucion of Kiew in 1415, incrdised the number of these refugees, 
who now extended to the Bug and the Dniester. Those who rended b^ond 

• Opaa CmufnpUmim Sm W V»/r£, jfni.elLet, td.Andr,I^laHder, Luadae^ 1799, p. 144. 

i NoHcu tt Etirmts dt$ MttimierUi kit Bri, Vid.L p.16. 
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the' cataracts of the Dnjeper now received the na^ of Saporogians, and^these 
were the most power^ tribe. Thus, thoi^h the Little Russian Cossacks beid 
long existed, it was not till late that they were^ distinguished by this appellation. 
Daring die ^ign of the grand-pxince Iwan Wassiljewitseb I. the Tartar Cossacks 
first «nake their appearance: they were aftcr\vards divided into those of Ordinsk 
aiKdAs^w^ There were likewise Ccpsacks who w^ in the immediate service of 
certain iliftar princes and it is possible enough that they may have been originally 
body-guards of Tscherkessians. Thus Wassili Iwanowitsch, son of the prince just 
mentiMed^ -^ in rhis service Cossacks, whom he often employed in missions to 
the Krym. ;iThe Oi^insk Cossacks* bad tlieir name from being dependdht on the 
Great Orda, the chief settlement of the Tartars oiy the Wolga, as were ijie Asow 
Cossacks on Asow, consequently on the Turks, who in 1471 made themselves 
masters of that town. v i tu. . 

In 1500 Agus Tscherkass and Karabai were the chiefs of the Asow Cossacks, 
who inhabited the country between Asow and tlie Russian frontiers ; and these seem 
to have intermingled most with tlieir neighbours the Tscherkessians; for from that 
time the terms Tscherkessian and Cossack became synonymous. It is not surprising 
that they should retain^ their language and religion, for the Russians seem still to 
constitute the greater part X)f the nation. In later times we have a striking instance 
of a similar intermixture ; for about sixty years ago the Grebensk Cossacks on the 
Terek had so blended ^themselves with die Tscbetsehep?:es and other mountaineers 
as scarcely to be distinguished from them ; but they still retained the Russian Ian* 
guage, although they had taken foreign wives. 

The origin of the stafe of tlic Don Cossacks dates not much emjier than 1570, 
for many refugees had some time before settled on the Don and its branches ; but 
it was not till after the building of Tscherkassk that their political constitution was 
i^tlletL The Zar Iwan Wassiljewitseb, on occasion of the expedition of the Turks 
against Astrachaa in 1569, is shid to have ordered out against diem 5000 Saporo- 
gians from among the Tscherkessians (Cossacks) residing on the Dnjeper, under 
the conduct of Priijce Michael Wy^chnewetritii, who, in conjunction with those 
established on the Don, gained a complete victory over die Turks. It is related 
dial the greater part of these 5000 men r§niained near the Don, and in concert 
with the Cossacks there founded the cily of Tscherkassk ; where, after die manner 
of the Saporogians, they lived a long time without wives. Their losses were sup- 
plied by stragglers and unmarried men from the first colonies of the Don Cossacks. 
The troubles which soon afterwards broke out in Russia contributed to augment 
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their numbers ; . they extended their possessions to the Donez, the^'Medwedize^‘ the 
Choper. and the Busuluk, and made the town of T8cheiikas^iheir.<apital.:i’ ti ; 

These Cossacks soon became dangerous to their neighbourst"80 thatatwas found 
necessary torflatter them, and to gain< them by presents, to pjpevent thetmlconiieeem* 
mitting depredations and driving away the flocks in tiiuaof>pMee^sMdji^!?n«i»to 
secure the aid ofisuch brave.and serviceaUe. trpops.. . At paesent alh thA fi||an|iiiiitTii 
pay implicit obedime to the crown, and are as faiflifuhjulgwts as any ini ttiwiinw * 
pire. Content wi^ little, they patiently endure eveiy kind of hardship^ifaut.flie^ 
are the first in war wWever there is an opportunity for {flunderj. iiTteia«.ee«Btiy' ia 
not, strictly speaking, a Russian province, bul haS' its pecaJiiaiiiifGwernnieat and 
Gonsfitutlpn, and is under an ‘Ataman or comnoander in chief,, who on aU occasions 
tliat arise communicates directly with St Petersburg.., .Thisjhas inipired thfim.with 
a mauly love of freedcun which unfortunately is not to be found in the othep..^Riis- 
sians; but nevertheless perfect, submi^ion. to the orders of <flieir superiors >preT8ils 
among themw . . .. . . . • ■ 

The fertility of the county, and their whole estsilidishment, render them , but 
little disposed to pursue agriculture with assiduity, and th^grow only just so much 
com as they, require for their own consumption. . On the other hand,, the ^vme is. 
largely cultivated along the whole of the Don, and they make several truly:exeel* 
lent sorts of wine,, which when not, adulterated are e^ual to- the light French yriaesii. 
Here is likewise produced a kind of champagne, which, undent^ name of Sym* 
lianskii, is sent all oyer Russia; but it is commonly debased-.with potash, and pro^ 
duces head-ache and disorders of the stomach. I here drank a light sort of red 
wine, which nearly resembles the Petit Bourgogne, and was of excellent' flavour. 
Of tills I took with me at iiiy departure a half-anker ; but it froze at a temperature 
of no lower than five degrees, so that I could use it no other way than mulled. 

The women of Tscherkassk may upon tiie whole be pronounced handsome, an(l 
appear very showy, especially on holidays, with thdir half oriental costume. The 
use of paint is common at this place, as it is all over Russia ; but here 1 think 1 
observed this disguise on the faces of middle-aged females only^ The young women 
and girls have a fresh compleuon,. and seem to employ few artificial means of 
improving tlieir natural beauty. , . 

The principal church is one . (^ the most remarkable objects in the town, not 
only on acebunt of its architecture, but tor the prodigious quantity of gold, silver, 
and jewels, especially pearls, which it contains. All these treasures formed part 
of the booty which the Cossacks have made in dilfereot wars, and particularly 
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BesidM a multitifde sEUb in gold; or drarliuil 

’Mtb flint metal, xidiieh.aw adoined wiliiHdiie k ^g wt aaii moaC^osdy »tone% yw 
Imnaee an altar«pieoe of coonderaUe hei|^,ind >bwadth,.> studded all mer mik 
IwiiMji nwiiyTTf tH^ — I ha lte g B i rti aM e anAifiaeat yialily. > Tbsre-ia Itlwariae 
-nawgoM. and I lihwi «M-4unoiiig»tiMi1C(Man^ wlieae else in lUiaaia. 

Itf an yiaff tifr -^i c 'ii rf of«(lMM(ie(» bM*«bole>pot»fi^«d^^dueata lyug 

iujihateiwfceaiuVliidwgini^ to non vndHnirasbcd, aa|d owapoafy 

iiliflijiiMirtMiifoiifidatinii if flin ^fwirei!^ of CluuEoia, tbe O^naaitiin at Tattber> 
jtBadrdaaEwaiifiaoiiilioa a better ftotii^}. and 1 must own, that I aoareei^ expe^ad 
.aa£ad’eQvgaod«aeann8iy atoonglhaCSoasadG^ Dui^myatay'thcroanaspQldic 
eanmnatien^ lab i c h credifadda to 'the Institutien ; and -troth ol^ges me 

4o;declaaa itM <1^ ttay, ^* widi any other m Riusia/ The Cdaaackraro qidok of 
i^!|iiehBdsioo:;'%By bam 8^ «ndentandiBgsy!aiid''aro not defieinat in Asiatic 
acfttenaiar This -daciiinatttiice of itself evinces tfafUi theyiare not of pure Russnn 
:deicant ' Tlcy awan^ to intsakatien, biA <ue^ a sufi^rits 

icba»qqeae« to fab^piddid^ seen, which 4a not tiM- ease, in the rest of Russia ; for 
lOeM^wrhfln a«Kusiiof .qei^ nnbakif.theatrectt idllw a;debaiich> noo^ takes 
dia t«ast)aBidfld)ei>a^' iasitiMd4ee8Hit east foe alightestvin^tation on his cbaracta'. 
il&ilopeodki of TbcherinMSlt.tiheoea Mther'tO'driidE to eanesa-at home, and the foir 
sea malwai»scot|lto^paetiihi^iftdMtBa-a>^^ j 

The Utde town of Nachtschiwan, built since the year 1780 by the Armenians 
who have emigrated foom the Kiym, is only S8 wersts from Tscherkassk. The 
road thither mosses th*e Akssai, and then leads on foe right side of the Don past 
dangerous ravines, in which run small streams foat are dry in summer. 1 cannoi: 
-desortbe what mi agreeable impression was made upon me by this perfectly regu- 
lar and handsome place, and the great order which prevails there ; it were to be 
wifoed that many-such Armeman towns might be fouaded in ofoer parts of foe 
Rufiskm etnphie. Nachtschiwan signifies new settkment, and has been fous named 
alter a town of Armmiia, where, says traditufo, Noah, on descending from Mount 
Ararat, first built himself a habitation. The shops hero suo particularly worthy of 
notice ; they form a long row, and are stacked with all kinds Of commodities. In 
front of them runs a broad and completely covered passi^, which is' tinted firom 
above by windows, and has, on account Of its h^ht uid elegance, an imposing 
af^fearance. According to the Asiatic custom, the mednnics wmrk in their shc^s, 
ahd all foe persons of the same trade live nmur otm another; so that you hero sea 
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avow of gotdeimiths, 'tbera anOfiiei* of baiters^ tailw^ ter *^'^Niditiebhvait in more- 
oiver a very pdtHllous and lively pltfeeV',^^ ; 

' My hosti whi} was then diief ikigistNite'^!«tew), took y iphaevite iftsonlieii^g 
cneeihout every where, lua^'ibami mb in the'SowDdMMue Oieiwli jUMuMa^ 
&e tOwit‘coilfiriii(ed%’the ^pra» ' n i W ifc l, teittea^k drirlMlli^ 

kogiiat^ kid m chnkcteni, adonis- the cMre of jaMiiW'^ ' Celoak'^JItMWiiBir,. 
an Afmenian by bi^, has rendered great sovices to die town; and waatkMti«f:?(i» 
oiii^ ' fcatiidan. Jk 'hda Isjuse f ket «tei «m» jtontekarttdd^^ 
were on 'the way to die celebrated eonvelit M EtsdMnkdsb^ ^ n il gilri nn nj *’ At 
night wo had a tndy cheerful lAll, at which hoaever bat few teBcnka teoaleawflee 
prerent, bedttnse they liee retired, hed’seldoin 4 bkvdMM»iiv»»to etes^g^ 
Ireturntd dre 'Moa/mg day ^ifi^nv Naditschkan td IhdierliH^ h^MMc^litaid' 
but a few hours, and innnedlii^y made On exeurtion among dm Odmiffitekdiri!' 
tm ihe nppreite thmn of tte Doh. Theses l&e die l)on Cbseacks, toaduan du^ 
are accounted to beton^ are divided into regiments of-dOO' men, each of adddi is 
under a colonel and major (Jessaul). Only ofie conqiany of those CalomckSf Under 
alSsotnik, tvas enOsmped here in ^fa* oidkasy MMimts ot;^Mfte,- and^'^^ 
peared to be in indigent circmnstimees. There Galiiiti(l: 'C(mluk Ikflre'b^^ 
their pasturage between die Don, 'the river flsal^' an^the (^eat Manytseh^'i^ldB 
totally distinct frwn dkWolga CosBacta'hx-die,ggmitt^^ (tf JktCMter 
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CHAPTER VI. 

. ( tr#« "f ”! 

«&NERAI. OBSEEVATDMfS ON THE CAIMHCKS ANb MONGOIS— THE WHOLE 
. ;> ’MON6 oV nation EOBMERLY BJESIMD IN THE EASTEBN PART OP SIBERIA 

ON. THE ’lake BAIKAIr — bred great NUMBERS OP HORSES— THE NATIVE 
; COUNTRY OF DSHINGIS-CHAN — ORIGIN OF THE SIl^RIAN MONGOLS — 
> : PHYSlOGNOJlY-t-COMPLEXION— FELT-TENTS — SIONinCATIONOP THE NAME 
, OF CALMUGK.' , • • 

As the way of Jife and manners of the Calmucks are already , sufficiently loiown, 
I deem it superfluous to say any more on die subject : I shall therefore introduce 
some general observations respecting these people, auciia description of the customs 
practised in the religion of the Lama, by the Mongol tribes, which is derived from 
an audientic source. 

The Calmucks are a branch of the Mongol nation, which even in modern times 
has almost always, and even by several persons eminent for their historical researches, 
been confounded with .tlie J'ailar, though totally different from the latter in features 
and language. The ancestor's both of tiie Mongols and the Calmucks now resident in 
Europe dwelt, so lately as the ’beginning of die 1 Idi century of our a^ra, to the north 
and on the borders of the lake of Baikal in eastern Sibcriti, where they roved about with 
their lierds qf horses. The horse seems to have been the only domestic animal 
which tliey possessctl, and they were strangers to the use of die metals widi the ex- 
ception of copper ; for the w ords whicli in dieir language denote these objects, as 
well as the names of otlier necessaries of life, arc all of Tartar origin ,* whence it is 
very probable that they derived their knowledge of those things themselves from llio 
'IWtars M ho Inhabited the countries to the south of them, and who Mere raUier 
more civilized than they. At that time the whole region between China and Siberia, 
from die upper Amur and tlie branches of that griver to the Caspian Sea, was inha- 
bited by nations speaking the Tartar language. 

In 1 1 35 the Chinese history makes the first mention of the Mongols soutliward 
of the Baikal under the denomination of Munn u or Mmnkoss* They were in- 
ured to hardship, cruel and good warriors, could see at night though ever so dark, 
and wore armour made of the skin of tlie fish giao^^ which^as proof against 

Giao is tlie Chinese name of a fish likewise called Seka^yii or Sand-fi8hf| In the Mandshu it is 
called Dulan nmachot and in ^Mongol Tolun dsichassu. The Mandshu^Mongol vocabuldiy gives the 
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IU70WS discharged at them. From the history of Dsliingij-cban we find that they 
called iheir tlicn country Gurban-^ol, that is^ the three riversy because it was situ> 
ated between tlie Kerulun/ Ohon, and Tula. Deshautera^es conceivses that tins 
can be no other than the tract lying between tlie Ssunn gart, Nonni> and Amur, and 
supports his conjecture with the circumstance that the country of the hlbagok jwo-* 
duces the dear medicinal root Shin-schenn*; but this is founded on a falae traosIlEi- 
tion of Father IVfailla, who has mistaken the Mandshu words OrcAo-i-da, roots of 
plantSy for tlie nearl]^aimilar term OrcAo-dd, which signified Shin^chenn, 

From the most ancient times the JVIongois seem to have b^en divided into two 
principal, nations, which Dshmgis-chan reunited, and thus laid die foundation of 
the formidable power of the Mongols, who overran^ all A^a and struck terror into 
Europe. But immediately after the partition of the monarchy erected by him, they 
were again separated by old dissensions, and have since frequently made war upon 
one anotlicr to their mutual destruction. The Mongols proper, who border on 
Cliina and are subject to that empire, form one of tliese nations, and the Uirat the 
other. 

The Mongols proper are divided into several tribes ; and to them belong also th6 
Chalcas, the tribe which gave birth to Dshingis-chan. ‘The Uirat, ohjhe oth^ 
hand, are composed of four gi-ancl subdivisions, the Orfot or Eleuthes (Galmucks), 
Choit, Tiimmut, and Barga-Burat or Burattes. The latter inhabited Siberia, and 
are the most widely-extended Mongol tribe in that country. The other Mongol 
tribes, which like those just mentioned are subject to Russia, pay a moderate 
tribute to the crown, and also serve without pay as Cossacks on the Chinese fron- 
tiers. Some still have their petty hereditaiy princes or Taischa ; but there arc 
cases when, on the failure of their issue, other opulent families are raised to that 


following description of it : “ It has no scales and a small mouth ; the body resembles the open hand,' 
is flat, and a span long. Its skin is very rough, and is used for polishing large arrows.” — The Chinese 
dictionary of the emperor Kann-clii quotes the words of the ancient writer iSziun-dsu, who composed 
a work on the art of war, in which he says : « the people of Zu made armour out of the skin of the 
fish Giao and the horns of rhinoceroses.” — In the Chinese^Mandshu dictionary, Mandshu mahucha 
hitehe, which appeared in 1749 at Peking, and was translated into French by Fatheir Amiot, Whidi 
translation M. L. Langl^ published at Paris in 1789*90, there is under the article Dulan nmacha 
the following explanat ^ : — Norn d'un poisson de mer qui n'a point de caUles, qui a la houche petite, le 
corps emme la paume Mkmain : il est pht„ etde la longueur d'un palme $ ta peaa est dpaisse: on s'en 
sert pour gratter, CesKe esfice de chagrin* 

♦ Conunonly but imj^operly written 6tn*seng* 

N 
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yi jjf. Ifostof thfsm Jiave^for 1iie« M |i» 

^ high ccclesiwtijciji d^nijaj^^ eii^ly on thp jluasiaii 

in chief. ,^N«jXt to the who aw btioff 

Ijmi^ iudivijduai w!ift|»o^8gs thet meani i^y 

Many of thesa o0ifiW. pay. tb« l^e wrhqlh Iribe in 

specie oa^ ppckels, ai\d in thq; hunting 8ea8on>,^Uect with uan^ the 

qil^of eMhjR^rsq^ < ... ‘ 

No people (rf Asia are so stjdkifligly distiognished by their physiognomx and the 
fi{^ ^the fkvU as tlM)^qpgds, .They exhibit.ahnost as wide ^deviation iron) the 
^^aaiy cotrfiMipationpf niaa, ^theneppeiioAi&ica|aDditi« tru^ reniairkable that 
this .<^ast ,pf.py”>tenancq is. alnopst indelible even by loqg iptapnixture. with other na> 

once prevails k can scaroely lOver be eradicatecL 
mar^ ap European. woreen in; the midst of Europe, and his latest 


descendants would neve^eless retain the features of Mongols, as abundance' of 
.Theiduuracterisdea of tUsphysognomy aretthe comers of 
ir„ and com^etely filled up ; smaU 
bladi, and but fittle arched ; a remai^ly broad but at the same, time 
srosll and flat nose ; prominehl cheek-bones ; round face and head. The' ears are 
laige, and stand out firom the head ; the Ups broad and thick ; and the chin short. 
A beard composed of detached strong hairs, which soon grow gray, and entirely fall 
off in advanced age, is Bkewise a peculiari^ of this nation. 

The Mongols are for the rest of middle size ; the women may be pronounced 
small, but yet thc^ are delicately shaped. There are scarcely any cripples among 
them ; but crooked legs and thighs are a very common personal defect, which arises 
firom the circumstance that inlhnts already in thmr cradle are constantly placed 
astride cm 'a kind of spoon, and, as soon' as tb^-csai go alone, are obl^ed" to 
travel on horseback upon every removal to a fresh pasturage. The skin and'comr 
plexion of the Mongols is by nature tolerably fair; at least this is the case with 
all'young child^ : but the custom of the .common people, whose children of the 
male sex run aU>ut stark naked in the sun and in the smoke of their tents, and 
among vriiom likewise the men generally sleep in summer with no other covering 
than their under garment, occasions their ordinary colonr to jSe a sallow brown. 
The women on the contrary are very white under their clothes, ,and among people 
of quality you meet with feces of a delicately flue comifiexion, st^ further heij^tened 
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by the blackness of the hair ; and which in these respects, as well as in the features 
titeniiMlvesi beai^a*8ttbi5|r^ihttih in''GMfie«#pMnli^.' ‘ ' ' 

All the Sfodgbls tead'ii roving liife, iih<I‘dn%ir lA ciMinadPTy 

called Jitrti or JFi%M#"0a^!^ongnl (^0). a^ qrhSSI^ dflfel'iiit 

diilMdohs, and reirt tipon fttHfcd^4^ili'l'' fflkJ^ f^ 
by bonders abovfe hiW b^fttflibtihaf^^ 

the halntalidh, which' stands upnn diia htitne, bt cbihpdseif bf ji| 

top. Theto' are c(^er^ tidth thick ^y ' or^ Whi^ 

opfiii^t people, at^ wdtk^ at borShrs niro' cpri^ ^^ |Mte^*jlj^. ^ey ^ 
tied round with hair-ropesj; which keep, them fiii^V’ and'bnly^e imi^ii^js lelt^fof 
an ent^ra, which cldsed eSch^pt^y Wilh"n;"^lt^ * , * 

The ' Ceiith^ks iare a tiribe oit fhe Oirdt br Dotlthh 0^^ tdill^is, of 
cbhfederatls,' called by thb Aceothii^ ha 'wi 

current among them; ' Ae antf ihOst * poWa^. ptW at the 'detSti^^Slbdng 

migrated %estwaVd'ah^'‘pibeeede(I'iu as Asia idlterwards itottled ahbi^t 
the Caticasus. On this ifte rest oif theOeldt, whb rblif&ed ih'^^tTartaiy, 
received from their Tar^ nc^hboure’the nmit (if dkij^tiuk^i‘^taf^''si^lSea fho^ 
who steM AeAiarf, from "I8ie' veib cA^/sM^A^ to si^y behind, %hic^^ in 

modern Turkey, ted ftbm this appellation'ihe C^mticAdf'die, Euiropetei u dferfi^l 
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^ conqueror J 
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withyt tile time ol Ushin^s* 
ir liiis new monarchy, he 

i ■ ■■ 


;||C\ . .fJ-'lliS-.f. 

aid^a solid 

^j^^CnMied^W oif ^en su^^t to the 

'funEusian nation of toe j^u^sii^*, and in isi5 made 'hinpiseif niast^' of toeir 
t^tel Tan^i^ni toe modem jPe-ung. , Before bis^^^ies rat^dli|^t,. he s^t 
aO eml^y^i^,||p||^<^tt^ntd^ £i^*priest, mto a le^ to this 

edhct : “lham chosen thee as tu^-priestfor niysdf and my empire j repair then to 
jpjesCTt an^ future hap|)inesia of men. I will be the silppqrter 
or^ let p,'^i^I^^^ 9 ,.system of rejn^bn, .and upite it^mtotoe monai^^,”' 
^ Tbi^,|^h-j^mt ac^^ted toe iontadoi^^apd the ni^i^ litei^l^ term 
{He^^pjl^ l^aute^the moiu^j; by^ 

puhlic^rofesapp;. m^e ittoe reii^onofthe stete. How little j^etter tishingis him- 
self was fqrto^ of toACteith} is evident from his perseverance in his wanton 

attacks on every conntry and nation within his reach ; and finally by his putting to 
di^ Scbuddm]^ toe eminently pious and deified king of 'Dbet. Neither Dshingis 
nor his son and successor«Oegddah had, on account of their continual wars, much 
leisure for the propagation of the reli^on of the Lama. Mdngkd-chan, the son 
and successor of Tooliih, was the second who invited Garma, the Lama of Tibet, 
appointed hun high-priest to his court and his hordes, and took pains to introduce 
this religion among the principal persons in his dominions. On toe accession of 
Chubila Zazzan-chan, his brothers sent from their midst prince Dondah, with 
the folloi^ng imperious letter, to Sadscha Bandida, the Aennatkakian (Indian) 
lama, who had just arrived from his own country in Tibet : “ Sadscha Bandida, 
thoirmust come to me ; urge not toine>agp as a plea for the en^o^ment of repose. 
It is your duty to promote the welfare of all* creatures, and for reason men of 


• iTbk ifmtj waa temed in Chineae Gin, toat ii, fiw grades; and ita someigiw are toe Altua* 

toans of toe hisORians westen Alia. 


I 

your profesrim^amjiceiRiiieii awif^ tase MtoouMv’i oMd 

aand natioutio the^ aqd iite lMurdsfa^ of m inony |iacy^ giiii w a o>y >aaHte 

tl^ i|M4 W> ifh 

]niraltoJiloiigoliai»’iriiere)jb«ii«8 0»'iS^ 4M0I^ 

teothae^of: <JhBhaa<toi» wwar&ftifciliwihaM' 
wlM KMtiMBMiy oidi^ 1^ 

he founded^aiany'mi^es,«nd lupiight'thc ay^r^indilui^ell^*. f¥ 

he rendered aefiU is^ ipi|t(»-taat serrice tof the Mmg^ td^ 

, _ .1 S_ _ .r* •aI ^.1_* ». ■'aidf.'i'*' 


OIK of his sueceMois Ziviidii Osset hitouj^ to<W|eeBeid*jg^tdhet^ 
oomoMHidtig the tiundatioii ^theti^^ bodltidf Itldid^ 

fixnft this peri^ n«de suehr piogresain-d^eMtuiW^ theyt n6tf oal^ 

whole of their r^j^^kras hw^ u- fheit nadre ted^ tui^'e^ 
anid-^piiiited tbeaiy ' bht^ as it is'ii^ ltioee)'‘i^ p^tmnkhhe 

the Mongol lai^uage. By transmitting these works frotn bb# j^ene^atiiMi to another, 
the Mongids abo who voided i^wirds-cif c^^ yeaidagoenihe finHtiere'in the 



and the present etergy wttrerssdiy iestablished; tibee^whidi tinte alt the Moiigiids kre 
accustoMsd to have their doiaestks ieli^UB Ceret^^ perfeemed partiy’hy iamas 
and partly by learned raytnen, as isstill done^ehiiBy hi the Mongol language.' 

The i^opagation of this new retighto the^fore oeoaneiied the erectim of nmne* 
roue temples and-other reli^oos [daces u^'MoHjgiliav The histitfy of that countiy 
redateetitotF the #et t^plea in^'the empito' were ball on the rive^ andih the pro* 
vkice of ’S^errai-Gbl', that iete sayv wiAd«ltr.aiid'M> the n<Mh of the Chinese' trefi, 
and' in the ' libti, direetion froto^ liao-dutiti, and* that cenveiits add^ schools' 
founded- at* same time. * \ 

Ihey- esdl lh^ temples Dtoon^, Kie^ and Siirame. are builf'of stiEtoe 
and wood*. Amoi^ the‘n>vi^ tribes th^ areisrdidaiy felb’huts,' hut of sopbfOir 
dhnenstens, and'ntore wlid and handsome' toan-tbosewhieh aie used fer hablttltiii^.' 
IH is in very few-plti(»ie in‘MOng^'that you meet with temples of stimf^ ltd’ th^ 
only' in- 8U<^ settlements ad iitwe a laige pc^uhtioa^ and coatidtoibi^ mdihrtd. 
IffitolMeto SmaB temj^esatoto^fiefone^ great and SflMkll ltordes| forevety” 
trtbeemdchstrttjl^llMt^' eaebrc^ itridiviims'apifftMidar tnapli^toi wUebaisd' to 
n^other'idhdengs, aeetMding'tothetr^ulations estlliilsbed^iDite|^tiSBtii.- * 
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iii^^icense from^ a lAina o( very hi^ pfinkii^abBeltftely reqiasite for tke a«ctioB 

up^a peti^oa^di^ 

jto. the. ihpdfaieg . of the ieteBdedrtaaiple 

ejl Mh*^i8bieid.a^i4lP4Mth^ 

^.i@i>4i. tp j ; h B p^a ^ wxi. to adfaeiyteiolaMy W 

name iaJikeii^ aeai^ed lft the aod it. 

i$.{thu!;^^^l^^p^edarpattoQage.of8QB)e saint bj^titet^niXaina. . 

ifptt^je^j^uet.be .eicactl^ l^e frenl^ igt must comdumd an 

ever a leyet equQJIryi to t|^ sw^. .Q ie nwat^desw^ tohonen 
thejmt jtf ^ totot#> tuid l^jr ivifit t^ 
i^ut .where there are sjiringii, thi^ i|IW8A^ sitoaled^^^ siMi eBiiineiice 

if {ireferre^j^jl^tonf the edifice.,*^^ wito hUls rising^hebiod 
nd^ter .tthe^ he. anyen the tight and lefic jthough the$ 8h(Hlid.net 
|e wapting in 

i^t^heqe pieper dtuadon ha»heeav|dected for.thelenH>le, diAnimerpw eodeeir' 
as^cs rejtdr thUh^»^at|6aded by A gtoat eoneo^ peeple., .Here they offer. up 
prayei^.QB^tiog tOfdto'jpieseiipe of God., and tp. the..,viy%i!^ and protecdngtapirits 
qf, the<^di; in e^hkh. the.pecesai^. of (Richendtpetionisconddered,. the .grant; <ff 
it .f(M'.;fhe purpose of erecting aieniple solicit^, ^end it is.thereupon consecrated, 1 
have myself seen them, not only pray, for the grant of the site of> the, structure , but 
likewiseof the, timber, in toe w<^. to. which .the procession repaired, .and conse* 
mate wito, toe utmost solemnity, toe materials for building, ,and.in a word, collect 
a-ito toe highest reverence whatever., belongs to toe temple, in order; to render it a . 
reel sanctuary. The work is accongdishod by puldic contributions, , and not only 
tboj^meanest but the lii^iest contributors make a.,poinh of occasionally lending their 
personal assistance, and of affording the labourers every possible OQnveni^ace. . . 

The grotmd^plaa of a temple is marked out with toe greatest precision 1(0 corre- 
spond with toe four pardinal pomts,, so.,that the front- may Iqok, . direct soutli. 
A square is marked out, in the Cffttre and ah too^ fopr, confocsifffwhich holes are 
dug, 'where small Iprass vessehwith CO^y^ld^Svmodicines 
posited, consecrated with great sctlenuuty fof the. gitoood'^'^k^ diO temple, and 
covered. up; after .which toe fqui^ticoof tt^ibnddipg.i^laid^^ 

rime among toe. dmrgy m Mongolia. This tempie was, ope of tbe. ten JbudVi%die 





nmetf 

e£«izei <l>al«th»]aoa^fanpii>lti^ Aod^r^ar of tile^ld! liiow 

fae^mlm»M’-ofm ^vtti^tribei^^aaS^^liikMet-teaafJl^^ 

a> ceirttfe %utt<ifaiigr^vHHeb aadliyi^-af Mllfe 

£»»i onaM'ltcnj^' fildngfftliO'hfa^ foSltiffi df " die.' mipea^ 

eoi^unctioa'^i^'d^ninAien^^^ thidr dIoiKSe, Oride-^irdief ’idll&k^ 
at die veomen»Of^lto4Wttso of ^ edifiee four chf^MlI Of aain^dinto- 

sons at \he etllM* } •O'dintlk fcrmei ooe graftd temple ooq^k^ tf d^ rows of 
bdldbgs, ‘bavifflg three in Octch tow, conUdni^ widun itt precii^ts a&but tweoty 
dwdln^-lmaes let'thi iiiieete^lihecik^^ wid^ tWOdwAd a 


and 
I, at' which 
to‘ 1 he 


die aiiaere(n>oe<!teiia9deB offidate. - Ihegr di^ in aize alone ;, aa,' 
naa«re o f dio‘ adaB Bn %y. a yemt or 
. It has-already been obaerved that-aU die ten^ee fixmt the aouda' [Hie building is 
invuiably a regular aquarej«witli^d»«e doon^laaidy*'’^^ tWi^l^Nbar hand, 

aomepillare} it bas dwa^ a peet^ loffy^beseineBt Behind, or tewardO did north, 
there »i» iiww anf ^oor^or entrtdce^ ' HHia>Whrte i^ded, OaBtkl^eindtm’B^ 
dshahog, waesurfoanded^externeilf with Iatdce.woiJ( t»inieet!ed widi the reof of the 
6difioe,>tovwyrti theie is aO' aaoeatby’ aaiBall’ ateircue. die rot^, which de* 

scdide oblkpiel^ on evoy aide, wae aramaller atory, witfa'latdcO'dodr and ttindows^ 
designed fen a chapel ; ^and above, d»t a stilh amailer, empty, apartment, gradiially 
narrounng upwards. The top wee crowned by an oblong entablature, for the decora^ 
dons of ^ temple, which consist of vei^ leige ^pes carved in wood, placed in a 
row, and painted with gaudy colours, and the imddlemoat of which was ^ded.. This 
gilded jBmnto vis.» holy water-vessel ; die other fipires on each side have an allego- 
rical aUuamn to the fMesqihers’ stone of the Bramins*, and have all veiy elegantly 
carved, pedestals, of equal ske; each representing a lotus, which the Burchans 
commonly have for their seats. The tour of foe .three stories of the roof is 'do- 
eomted with pret^ eaeved wor^, which represents ftfunes of fire (mir), all c|fo||diy 
idike, bending downward fiom every side.- On the lower side of the baii^ipigiprqec- 
tions,. at the bade of the' three gratetioim of dm raof, are knobs sheocy^ domoward 
fots> a pmnt like- dames ; and .on the upper'side, on all dm throe stories, 8re:]daced 
bffdvemonBttoaa'dn^pns’ beach, caat in moulds, looking downwakd. Thismiddlo 


•SmdsnwBihnansllsgcticslqmcrodthsfbilwq^^’stoovyaad vary curious and i viB s rk a Wft 
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jdii^iSn an arite4fiiUr<Miriy ts lBfg» tviiif 

^klittn'^ camefe M Mina wHh^ ' It# :aa{>|iKted twalvs coiumo* decMMei 
nitb (MTings^ ' wdi ito «i# tte tomide m tiw npeaMl 

atMy. ^<Itf 0ree k« ittwiMatin to'tri^ tkm acrinrof 

iii#n>tfae eoNi«t«i4 
dragons’ heads, ’nie)ariiele<aMat f•^p^d 
eneonfiaMed' tiffin good square btdlasttMdej wl^htMse^ tbfra^ 

eiitiai«#with #o« l^ Tlfese, as trtll' of the #«s 

teiii|de,' are secured with o sedi whioh itampii Em inqmssion' ttf the* AffCban 
aeeftlie. 

4lie ibcw {nia^ ctuqMils eMfcthd on' ttid'datsideetaaddoae n the court ef^tbe 

great ttmide just mentioned/ Md^^tOhnhct^ hy metas 

closed tile cecitie ' of which '' they tie litiiaieil. ^ 'Ihettehileeture of 

then diai)els is i^ecisely titi same is titat’of thehiilllttn^aheadfiii^^ ; except 

thiti'tii^ tare onlyoiie doOr, fewer wtnddws arid ciilbiBiiB/ no middle story; but 
tife'Sanfe decOleticmSto the roofbOtb'on the tO|^#ld'Si<^ 

In, the exterior spahe at tire feaxt com^^ at' first l^'i#»nt^-wem^'^ 
erei^, af I Han^sdteaify e'hset^, Tcmr more'd^ of dMRwent dimetisioiisnpen 
the pliM'Of the other fbur prindpiU ones; ' M the wood-worii and the inclosises of 
tins edifice ore painted of a brovmish red colour. ' ’Die curious decorations on the 
top and edges tiieroof, very beautifidly punted, ^ltaiKi tarnufeed, ueconstan% 
protected by particular coverings fiOhi the influence of tiie weatheTy' which an taken 
off on the monthly prayer-days. 

On the outside of these religious edifices is a deep whll, with a lasge kitchen and 
a spacious cellar, of which a general use is made, when the poople^ assembled to 
sotemn first and prayer-days, projide food and drink for the munerpus ecclesiastics. 
At a little distance from the outermost door of the tetnple is a hi^ altar for incuise, 
and not fiur from' the temple a' kind of towo*, wldeh has a toffy balcony with an 
ascent by a flight of steps, an ornamented rifoT, and a gtdleiy. From this place the 
win<j[-instruments announce the time of meeting for public wmhipi' 

Besides these edifices for tiie general purposes of rril^oi^ the Mmigols have here 
and there in the country smtdl chaipets, on^^' eulskle of whachtitey merely stop to 
jwayasth^passly. They are calMBufo-Cham, are'e)egl^ surrounded 
with in fodosure, and commonly stand on a 1)31. la tii(0e'Bbin-Gbam arotiepe* 
aited the sacred articles, which in their opinion assure tiie peace and prosperity of 
the coati|ljf%id the spiritual welfiure of eQ creatines. .< > «> 
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41)6 RussHft Mo^ote faa!v»' tein]4es^^^ kmd biiilt«i(t<lhe iESietuastjiit^of 
wood «nd jteocj near ^ Chinoae froatters in thegovernnoM ^-!irkolsi{^iD.vukMui 
places, as on the river Taddfcoi, which vra»tha4rst «re^,,aBd that wider the m- 
perintendwice'of a^^Hbedwi nnssuMsaiy. vTljeti priest of tiu8.|vii)cipal -teBiple aias 
f<Hmeriy ttedioeeMa of the deigy,^ the nine tem^es; but atpidthMi his 
pierbgad^ exteill|r to no more than two of them. This temple, in r^ard to sue, 
is the most consideti^e of idli but the adchtiOnal buildbgs are imfin^haft urj 
to decay. Its tyre- au h an ti nate tenqidies are likewise situated on the east side of the 
river Sele^,%, the one ontterivuIet ofArra-Harahtu, which falls ^ river 
Chilok; the other at the sprinj^ (tf.Buldsimer, near the Selenga, 40 worsts' 

, l^achta. The second chief temple,, of which a gceupitstantial description Jhas hem 
^ven, is ritualed 85 wersts ftom dw^town of >Sselengjn(dc, on the aoutb-wiest aide of 
the great.lafcoof KiUlyng^Kuhr, called, hy tive Jlussiaos, there Qusinoi Qsera ,.0f 
the other four teases, under the soperintendmoe of the latter, the first lies to the 
northwarribeyoad that lake^ near the rivtiietof Sf^assfiib, which foils into it; the 
second on the river Sidrfo, about ^ worsts north-west of Kjachta;,,the.tbitii|i nspre 
westward, on the river Oettschdlttah ; and the fourth still further westi^ard, on the 
river Qaaolah> In the tarritoiy of .Nertschinsk are two ntwe temjdes of thiSjlwtdt 
the one; on the river Zulcfou^Gtd,, which fitUs by memisofthe Chilok into the 
lengs, andithe ether on thariver Chuddai*GQl, which discharges its^ into the Uda 
andSdenga. AUthese ten temples are indiriduaUy termed jCwmanie by the Dau* 
nan Russians,, because tb^ are but litlle ac^iaiated wifo the Mongol ^^peUatron 
Dtaaumg. ' 


0 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

INTEBKAL ABBANGEMENT and SACBED FUBNITUBE OF THE MONGOL T£M> 

PLES— AtaBS — MUSICAL INSxkuMENK—PBAYEB-WHEEM— FUBNITUBE 

OF THE ALTABS—THEIB DECOEATIONS— SACBED BOOBS.* 

' r 

The internal arrangement of all the temples is essentially alike. At Gendun 
Dardshalmg, described above, the*inner walls and veiling are completely covered 
with paper made by the Lamas themselves. The ground was orange, aitd upon it 
appeared many great *Im on dragons impressed With Chinese p>aint and stamps, . 
which also they had themselves very ingeniously cut out ’ ‘ ‘ ’ 

Immediately on entering the door you perceive opposite to you, at the north waii| 
a lofty throne with nine stages of vety curious carved work. Before it stands a small 
hi|^ table ,* and on the east side are steps by which die chief priest ascends to per- 
fonh public worship. On the table are Itud books,' a bdl and other instruments. 
Above the throne is a splendid silk canopy adorned with beautiful fringe and tassels. 
Bdiind are very neat cusidons. No person dlowed to mount this throne but the 
superior Lama, who foils upon his knees, and in this attitude performs divine wor- 
ship. On the right hand is another still larger and hi^er throne of a simiUo* con- 
struction, but supported at the base ly lions and other carved and painted figures, 
and decorated with much greater magnificence : this is never ascended by any one, 
nor even touched with the hands ; because it is considered as the symbolical throne . 
of the invisible presence of God. His worshippers merely touch it with the fore- 
head to receive tiie benediction, which the Lama imparts to the people by imposi- 
tion of hands. Still further to^the right of tiiese two thrones is ap altar for sacrifice,, 
provided with all the requisite utensils ; and on the wall behind it are suspended 
magnificent all^orical pictures of the smnts. On the eastern or left side of this 
altar and the two thrones are some devated seAts for the principal T.«mAj» who 
amist their superior in his functions. The whole north wall in general is foil of 
pictures of the most distinguished saints, and all the other sides are hung with neat 
allegorical paintings. By the twenty-four pillars of this temide, on each side of the 
middle avenue, are long ranges of laches provided with cushions, and small low 
tables placed before them for the inferior dergy, who are so numerous that when, 
seated in rows they occupy the whole area of the temjfie exceping a few narrow 
pass^. All the rest of the congestion are obliged to be content to sit or stand 
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in the galleiy ’and' halls inth doors and windows open; and trhen the benediction 
is ^ven, they have scarcely room to enter by all the threeiehsors, and go away again 
through the narrow vacancies between the priests. In thtr^ef and centre temple 
there are likewise, just on the right and left of the eirtrance,|wo raised deats for the 
Gdigu or teiaple>wardens> who, during divine service, mostly stai^ a^ their posts 
or v^k'Up and down, as well among die infeijor priests as among the 'people, ; to 
enforce the stricteyt order. Between die pillars of the avenue in the middle are 
suspended rows of jirodigious drums, which are beaten by the sitting priests to 
certain psalms and prayers of thank^iving accompanied with other music) and 
also brass'trumpets a fathom m length. * • < 

The interior arrangements df the smaller tmnples are only more sim^e, but in 
, other respects the .same, and consist of a biglndtar, double rows of cushions, 
symbolical decorations, and musical instruments ^ bat as' the chief Lama addom po*- 
forms divine sorvice in these 'i^all chapels, there is no particitiar throne erected 
for him. They are merely desired to afford the people the cmiveaience of attend*, 
ing the prayers addressed to difforentsaintsatsd the solemnitiesonthe prayer*days, in 
several places at the same time, without being disturbed by the diffmtmce of diese 
devotkms. 

To the most sacred objects of the tonples belong likewise die numerous symbd* 
lical figures cff the gods and spirits, and other thing|i relative to religion^ as also 
the altars. They are of different dimensions, but always curiouriy wrouj^t. The 
altars Tapza*^ or Sdurah of the smtdl temples are composed of a kind of taUe 
with duee stt^^ which' is two or three ells in length, the same in height and one 
ell in broaddi. Each stage of the altar is raised two or three mnchok above the 
other, according to the nature of its construction. On the uppermost sti^ always 
stands a long; narrow and rather high box of neat workmanship, which is exactly of 
the samedinmisions as the highest stage, and in which are deposited all the books, 
images of gods, and other sacred things; these are taken out on solemn occasions 
alone, at which times this highest step of the altar serves to hold the books, whidi 
are most superbly bound. The. middle stage of the altar is f»r the images of the 
gods and other painted figines, wd utensils for sacrifice, consisting of small metal 
bowls: these, filled witb.vegetaUes, are set out in rows. The lowest stage is W 
the seven small bowls called Zdgdzii, all containing pure water, and between which 
is placed an ei(^tb, somewhatin the form of a lamp. Pastils also ere set out in 
particular, small vessels.... In the pnyate temples of people of rank mid. fortune a 
large case with glass doors, or a splendid canopy wBh curtains, b provided for such 

OS 
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tn tdtar, to protect theM tacred artidies from dtnt and saMdce. M the woodwork 
id‘ the aUan and dieir <fi£breat ttegto ^itwnorar. decorated with peenUar candtig 
hod painting of good design^ Tite pound is always einiudiaried; the edges are 
either painfed yehow or plt» and the-whole is covered with the dmable Chinese 
laeker. The ^re-pert <d die altar and its stages is painted with dowers ooly, and 
supported by Ikms ; all this is not arldtrai^ frdia’ r^ar aHegory. in front of the 
altar there is always a smaUer and lower taUe of equal Imigtk wfdi % and' likewise 
punted and varnklted On diis taUe is placed a vessd, in ^lach lifted pastils 
ace da% 8et and a brass oaer, which is every morning refdffldshcd' with fresh 
water, for the purpose of fillii^ the above-mendoned Zogdae, and sprinkling 
thoaltaeandther^brmgs. On dus table also is conhnmly kept a smafi censer, && 
Before the altars are various cosdy curtains mdorned addi jewels. 

Thoi:^ the deeoradon of the alters is governed 1^ (me genmal principle, yet in 
this particular diere is a greak(hfiateDee,becanseTeey difierent prayans and equipi^ 
for tbe- altar an preaerHwd for die service of the various saints : this, however, 1ms no 
rriadoo to anydilfoeneein the object of the doctrine^ but radter to thefrindamentel 
principles of froth. 

To the sacred forniture of the altars belong several other articles. A round, hi{^y 
polished metal aairror(<9bll^ of various dhaenrions, provided briiind wid) a small 
handle,, to which is tied a whitpsdk rfoband {Ckaddak), andd'h^metal ji^irith a 
neck of rqjriac wockinan8l^(Bi(«riir), always form part of a complete equipage for 
dwialtan In tbk vessel, in whicb » kept the eonseersdng water, is .put a stalk of 
Iqdian reedgpasa tied u^ together with two of toe most beaudfol-peacock’s feathers. 
These foatbers are daily dif^wd in the consecrated water, and the alter and other 
tteigs belenpng to die offering ares]^kled with them. Th» Bumba also is 
covered on die outside sridi a white sdk ribbanck To dus vessri belongs likewise 
Mmbl, acurioasly wrou^t basin for the most sacred beverage (TkUssel)^ 
which is pomad upon, the holy image, and when'it: TUiis.dewn iseau^t in this vessri 
to be distiibatedi among -the pec^Ia Close todw principal ritars, and on the right 
ride cf tiKm^ stand v many as three saariles nes, en which the nummous sacred 
articles, oenristiBg efr different musmai instpuraents, ere ptaead between die other 
utmrite hriongug to tbaalttot for on certaini oeesrions the bewl% to. the nimiber' 
at least of fere nsj Imga' and; seuoi smallef- ones,, are.- reload hi iram seven to' 
nine diffiosent wiqfs in caws. To the'raquiriteB frn the atee briong-alse the Sehaka 
OK Soma, the meatoffnaagB to the gods.' They an made of- doi^i of » pyea^ 
iridal gr«d wd amrili aocoidiag to» dillhiiwt mrimaac^ euriouriy 
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decoiiited with fitjWers •f mdW'^whiM &t, Mkiewisf^ #eli puitited,' itatf plae^ k tows 
of^sewmi ciUshi^ tndtsomt^^ deiMo iioM. IhMM^oiiitdfelftrigsf semi vdaf for 
a eertaio tbae, after widdi^dMy'm eiMS^^ tfantwn wt i y far lfce»heMts fas sme 
<!l«ui ttafreqeented part of tiie steppe, and fireeh turn aropotvidiAr - ^ ' 

The mnsicd untnnsents o^ the teenies ase- ef^ very d^ent . The pMdN 
^ous dram, K'dng'arf^, is moved tddut upOQ 1^ of camd wotlt. ^ lt*irtwo or 
three arscAinet in ’diameter, about six ewrte^ii fa^, covered at bodi ends with 
cainelekiB perchmeo^ and on dm outside eommoafy painted very corioiufy wkh 
dragon^' and varnished. ' In die serviee of the temj^es it is fam^ upon pdes, and 
beaten in very didhrenttime^^: both quick and dow, fay means oi a-eat^of legim 
larfy-curved haid wood^ eovoM at the upper end with leather, and fHtefndCd wHfaf 
. a handle at the lower. In the next places a greahposann (8Nr«k)'^of hram^ of 
singtdar worhmasMfaap) in three ^risiens, wUdh are pisdied out in IdoWing. The 
whole instrument is foterdlly riieve a fiitbom k> loig^ and when blown mast he 
held two personSj sospencM.- from a prde. Further, metal plMe^ mie 
Zd’niih, of vaneus SEMS^ In'the nddcDe waiotmdh^ow widra'faroad lAitt, arid 
they me beaten in dne, at die pnUie serviee, 8ometimesj»iaiw and aomedmee/orfc; 
Another metal instrument, CAummigiu^ is’ composed of s hurge fdate with a coriied 
border. It » hung up Ify eordi^ and afruek with a sddt! SinaU hiUAbeys^AMCA' 
kukr^rot^ttrik, Eke#i8e a hwd^oned wind instrteqipn^ made of the lo^ antti>'. 
bone of a vanqtnshed hereihtmy enmi^.' Chtmckd, or dw prieatVhctt with its 
small brass sceptre. Dangachdh, a little metal bdl-j which: is strubk. Dfo^, tie 
beau^oi shed of an intiau searenaii; which heS's^vory^piBrCk^ setmd. Lasdy, 
the DsffiAcr, alifde drum^ about the sizeofar very small flat saueer, beaten' only bjr 
two large knots testened to it e short strn^. AH these musical iastruments have 

their piescrifaed uaes^ and belm^ to the sacred^ fiimitme of the temples and alters; 
The musb itself is a mkturo ef tremendous seuiufej wfaicb didce the wh«de t6n(dc)' 
and would rteher seate than attract the coimeCMeur. It is' neverthelese perfeedy' 
r^lar in its way, by no means arbitrary, and the dergy are pardcdmly' nice itt^ 
^ chmee of thew! musical pnpils. Otdy the great dirnn^ thefadlaaad 

faiawli^ Zang^ are' stnidt in thn^ to aeconqNtny the j^iid psalms mid l^mite-ef 
praise to thdr godsi when dnr ' whole of theeedesiastics join in these psidms afad 
in tfadrgmiertd rd^tBue litamei^ and thus ammadon ter thdr' tttnpte' mude; 
The remaining wind' and other adscntments areid gehcted used at ttanfre exordsiud 
bte'i)ever wid!i.*liymDtf Of -praise and'lite^ 

Among dte'nMkTCnaiMUe of tttrsaei^ of dm ttedfles b the XSrdS^ 
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Ve^adrical vessel of wood or metal, either vc^iy small or of immense sice. In its 
eeat^is fixed an ir<m axle; bitf ^eikitnior of the i^liotteE, which b quite hoilcrar, 
w,4lied»with;SKrod writn^, the.leavea:of which; are all stuek one to another at die 
edge, tbroughoutitiiewliolelenftb. i<This; paper is roUed-ti^tly roundtheamofthe 
cyUaider tiirtiiCl^hoiaispaceb filled A dosecover bfixedon ateaeh<end, and 
the whole I^iirda b veiy neatly fini^ed, piuibed on die outade with allegorical 
represesntatioosi; ^ Indian, prayei's, and varnished. , This cylimjjer b fastened up- 
right in a.firame^% the axb : so that the lattw, by means of a.^{eel attaclied to it 
below, be^set argoing with a string, -and with a sli^ pull bapt. in a constant 
rotatory motion. JWben tlib cylinder is large, anotb^ twice as smalh ‘and filled' 
with s^fipg, is fixed for ornament on the top of' {t ...The insci%tions*on sucli 
•prayer^wheels commonly cpn^st of masses finv soub^/. psalms, and the six ^'eat 
general litanies, in which the most moving ^tifions are preferred for the wellam of 
pU creatures. . The text they , sometimes repeat a hundred or even a thousand times, 
attabutkig fi^ superstition a proportionably au^nented offect to tbb repetition, 
and belii^ing that hy these frequent copies, combined with their tiiousaads of re- 
volutions, they will prove so much the more efficacious. You frequently see, as 
wdl on the habitations of the priests as on the whole roof of the temple, small 
Kiirda placed dose lowach other, m rows, by way of ornament ; and not only over 
the gates, but likewbetn the field#, finmes set up et^pressly for these praying-machines, 
#rhich, instead of being moved by a string, .ace turned by means of four-smb, shaped 
and hollowed out like spoons, by the wind. r. 

Other similar Kiirda are ffisteaed to sticks of moderate thickness; a leaden 
weight b then ftstened’to the cylinder by a string, which, when it b once set 
argoing, keeps it with tlie help of the stick in constant motion. •- Suchdike prayer-' 
wheels, neatiy wrought, are fastened upon short sticks to a small wooden pedestal, 
a^d stand upon the altars for the use of pious persons. While the prayer-wheel is 
thus turned round with one hand, the devotee tekes the rosary in the othm*, and at 
the same time repeats penitential psalms. 

A finirth 'kind of^these Kiirda b constructed on, the same principle as those 
whicli are turned by wind ; only it b somevrhat smaller, and .tim> frvne b adapted 
to be hung up by a qcMfjjl in the qhimney#,ot!the haWtations or hi^ of the Mongols. 
When there b a good ffie, they, are IBcewise set in motion Iqf ffie smoke and the 
current of air, and continue to turn round as long as tho fire.Js kept up. ■ 

A fifth kind of Kiirda b erec^ on a smell stretuq qf w^tqr, ti^n afounda* 
tion Hte that of a mill, oyer wluch a Sjwill bousf: is {p, protect it fipm the 
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weather. . By raeuM df- t^^ attached to itj «lid4iw ewi^ is 

ia like taaoncgr kept ja a constant circular motion. HMee watet^KiinlS ait <iom> 
monly constructed on wdacge sctde^ and nudnUdned at die CxfienM^ of the 
•inhabitaots of a whole district They have a reference to alk inpiatic eidtnid^ 
whedwr. alive, or dead, whoee temperal an^ etenttl happiness is ttie aiSaef die 
writings contained in them : in like manner as the object of the fire-Kiirda is the ' 
salvation (tf the soi^s of all animals suffidribg fire. ’ 

The allegorical representations of the holy, divinohumaa genii and symbols con- 
stitute a* partieular species of ornament of the altars. Of these there are two 
classes* iht:B 9 ioit Erda^,\or seven jewels, and the JVh/mm T«kAt^ or 
altar-pieces. I^ey fiNm two distinct sets, enc^ are ,either’made of metid fiked bn 
pedestals and ^Ided, or of paste beau^Ily painted add vamishedi ahd '(diced upon 
the altars.' The chief, or the seven jewels, are : First, the figure of a wheel, 
Kiirdii Erdenih, emUematical of the dime, everlasting,' iminterrupted existence 
of SchiginuinUi. Secondly, an elephant. Soon Erden^, allegorical of his mfinite 
greatness and constancy. Thirdly, a ho^ie, ilfon'in an emblem W his 

all-excelling, jpapidly-oporating wisdom. Fourthly, an armed warrior, Zerre^kn 
Nyon Erdenih, a symbol of his power.- Fifthly, a nfiniater, Ttuchimd E^denik, 
an allegory of his aociabilky. Sixthly, a beautiful^queen, Chattm Erdenih, the 
emblem of iiis charms surpassing all conception. Seventhly and lastly, the Bramin 
symbol qf the philosophers’ stone, Sindamamh Erdenih*, that is, the possession of 
a temporal and eternal: treasure excelling all other treasures. 

The above-mentioned Naiman Takkil are likewise composed of meted or paper 
in the foUowing manner — 1. SchUkker, a very curious parasol or umbrella, alludes 
to his heavenly protectioa ; and, S. Dung Burah, a spiral posaun, to his all-pene- 
trating, attractive and natund voice. 3. Olsdkru Ultuseu, an ingeniously inter- 
twbted rihband,*called the science of unity. 4i. ^ttn Dtagassu, gold fishes. These 

* The origiiial invention of the qnntMd of the pbiloeirhen’ stone indisputabiy belongs to'the 
Bramins. The precepta' Of Schighnunih are fuil of his exertions to obtaih possession of it, and, his 
Inal dbemerf of the aeeret. By the term &Kiiimamh, or the philoaophers' stone, the Indian ^hilo- 
aopheia onderattnd nothing more Aan the hwtructive aystem of tUmefy hofy, merilormu msdm 
uitkmU meatm." Many Indian aainta bear in their hands an emblem of diia qratem, to denote their 
inhnite sanetiqr. In their, beat pietprea we aeldem find a aingle, but a tripliaitone numiag at the 
iqpper end to a point, and aurrounded with the radiant coloun of the rainbpw. Ita iawnadiate atmo- 
sphere ia anitbaed wW the glow of melted metal, whilst at a greater diatenn it exhibits the rainhow- 
etdoured and moat active of all fiames. Its baae u en bdian negim acamala, or 

lotus. 
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yi ^^i gn^ly large 

StiXitiikWh the lotus, lei^iressee:^ bewty and afremUo^ ba ooimtaaanee. 

BwiOm, laa aw4N> o^Smsaao tp his neck and keait 7. die 

pldluB^hen’i^ne, t», tbe,vefldci^<u)orI(a of hu'hands: a^ 8^ KUnSi, a Ihde 
wheel, to feet, 1;his sjtnboliis^fottnd also- in various delkieatioBS of Schtgi* 

A tliird series of similar emblems for die dacoratitm of the i^lrir is called Takm 
Kuml. In general they are only painted after nature «n the front of the altar, 
but sometimes they ai|^ wrought very neatly in metal, and placed upon it. TiAm 
KUsml is the ^bol of the five senses. Hiey are Apresentad rin^, with a lotus 
for thrir base, and in pietuies |yiog^one over another in adish. As the tnattm* fat , 
the fiamadon of aU creatures is supposed to have been (krived from the ocean, so 
hae the waves of the sea and the stem of a statdy plant rising firom them* are 
made the base of the replenarhed dbh. In the inidrfie of it are cwnmonly seen 
three beaudfidly-erdoured apricots, which have beai chosen Ah’ the emblem of taste. 
On one side lies either a kite or the. spin^ posaun already mentiened, as the symbol 
of hearing; and on the other a vessel with coals and smoking meeiu% the emblem 
of smell. At the top is a eurcular metal altar'imrror, to denote si^t; and at the 
bottom on atber side a veiy laige superb veil, the symbol of fimling. The stem of 
the searplant with these emblems is to be aeea in good pictures of th^ most rsfvered 
saints. The plant, w rather tree, is so hi^ diat the image of the samt in die middle 
faces the tipper part of it The top of this tree has the appeannee a bush, in 
whicb is refuesented a snlali figure of a saint: it is called GaUtmktKha, tad mmv 
liij^ly venerated than any other tree. It is a tree of paradise^ winse nature and 
fruits are accounted inestimable, inconuptiUe, and divine.' 

Jo the all^rical deemradons of the temjdes and «dtars belon|j also pictures of 
the mystical omblems of the sev^ planets and (^er eonstellationS, which however 
are smaller and more rare. 

The mdinaty decoi^tions of the temples arid altars mo fat more amide than 
those for festivals ; die most splaidid are reserved fin* the whkie or first month of 
the year. In every thing that belongs to. the temple and altar the white sfik 
CAnddrir is iatroduced as mudi as possible: This is a ^aiae fimn the smallest 
measive to a fathom in length ; die most valiodile laeees come'fipom Tibet ; they 
are very neatly ornamented with flbwaa, and texts fienin Mored adtiiigs are 
wrai^t on their borders. 

The rosMiw''of the Lamas belong also to the ornaments of the altars. The most 
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common are compoBed of 108 corals ; and they are used nqjj; only by the priests and 
ecclesiastical communities, but almost every individual among the l^ty is pmvided 
with such a rosary to assist hb devotions. The priests ca^ it continually in their 
hands, or wear it round their necks. It is related that formerly a rosaiy of a thou- 
sand corals and another of twenty-one were in fashion, but since the dme of Schigi- 
munih they have both fallen into disuse. 

Their images oi the gods, and the pictures of innumerable saints, with which 
their temples are filled, and which are met with on all domestic and family altars, 
are of difibrent kinds. Of the former, the small as well as the veiy largest are of cast 
metal, apd very neatly gilt. * tlie foot of the pedestal there is aliways a cavity, 
in which consecrated, exorcised articles and writing are deposited, and secured 
with a cover. The images of the gods which have bepn stripped of these relics 
are no longer worshipped, but may be restored by great Lamas to their former 
consequence. The laiger are for altars, and the smallest of all are worn in cases 
suspended by ribbands to the breast: so likewise are other images of the gods made 
of consecrated earth, mixed with the ashes of burned Lamas, very neatly moulded, 
and eitiier gilt, or painted of a cinnabar red. 

Paintings of the gods, of every size, are met with on all kinds of silks and other 
stuffs. Their execution is various,^ and the* rarest on account of their excellence 
are of the highest value. You likewise find some of* curious needle-work ; one of 
these which I saw, and which was veiy large, cost the Mongols, who made it them- 
selves, upwards of a thousand rubles. They worship also figures that are either 
printed black upon paper, or merely in outline ; but these aS well as all others must 
be consecrated. 

Their religious works belong also to the most sacred articles of their temples. « 
They are either written or printed. Now that the Tibetian Lama religion has beeq 
for some centuriel^ propagated in Mongolia, and high schools are founded, all the 
works of India and Tibet are not only translated into the Mongol language, but 
likewise cut in the neatest manner in wood and printed; so that these nations, after 
the example of several Chinese Mongolian provinces, perform the whole of their 
religious worship in their mother tongue. ^ Their chaiacters are always* long and nar- 
row, sometimes small, and at others of prodigious size. The laige hand b always 
very neatly written, with flourished capitals, and read, like the European, from the 
left to the right and from the top to the bottom of the page. Every leaf is detached^ 
and. as the volumes are never stitched it is numbered on one side. The contents of 
the chapters are jalways placed in the margin, either on the right or left. Each 

p 
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work has a particular tittle, and at the end there is generally an index according to 
the Tibetian alphabet. The body of the work is divided into sections, and the 
latter into phaptei-s. No preface or introduction is ever to be found; but at the 
there is commonly a postscript by the translator, printer or publisher, 
which tenftinates with good wishes for the utility of the work. Not only the 
Mongol bdbks, but likewise tliose Tibet and India, are of the form described 
above. Each volume has a tliin board on either side. When you read, you place 
these leaves if they are of large size on small tables before you, and by means 
of the boards you may very convetjiently grasp the book, which is cut according to 
their length. The etiges of the leaves are coloured" red or yellow, as arg also the 
boards, which are moreover varnished with the strongest lacker. With strings of 
immoderate length, cither made of silk or neatly wrought with other materials, 
the books are tied as tighdy as possible between their boards. They are 
besides wrapped in a particular manner, according to the importance of their con- 
tents, in a very large silken or cotton cover, sometimes doubled. These various 
envelopes are often more expensive than the book itself. Over this covering a very 
long, broad, wrought ribband is carried several rimes round, and in this state the 
sacred books are exposed to view on the uppermost stage of the altar. The rich have 
particular pieces, such ns masses for souls, penitential psalms and litanies, written 
with riie finest gold powder dh dark blue paper. All sacred printed works have on 
the right and left ride of the title-pages neatly-engraved representations of the sainte 
of whom they treat. Eveiy section, sometimes even eveiy chapter, and the con- 
cludii^ page, are thus decorated. The books and manuscripts of a reli^ous nature 
are reverenced as divine. A book or print must never be rudely handled, or 
laid in a mean or dirty place ; it must not be stained in the least ; it must not be 
touched with the skirt of the coat, the edge of the shoe, or any impure vessel; 
ifeither must it be covered with*any thing of little value. Whmi riicred writings are 
removed from one place to another, they are fumigated with spices, or for want of 
these with odoriferous herbs. Whoever would look into a holy book must pre- 
viously obtain its bluing by touching it with folded hands and bowed head. If 
ai^ person borrows one, he makes a smaU present to tlie owner, on returning it, 
for incense to fumigate it, or adds some new decoration to the cover. Near large 
collections of books a small altar is expressly erected, at which offerings are made 
and incense burned for the works. At a public removal of them, particular cere- 
monies, accompanied with prayer and music, are observed. The literary stores 
possessed by these people sure exceedingly copious, and of infinite variety ; so that the 
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great number of works with which I am acquainted are but a considerable part of 
the whole of those which the Russian Mongols have during a long period of time 
and with great pains collected. All their books, in regard to the subject-matter, 
are of Indian origin, and you meet with no alterations in religious customs and the 
«erace of the temples. Now and then, but very rarely, explanations and illustra- 
tions Of obtain works are produced by the patriarchs in Tibet Their most exten- 
sive tvork, taken ftom tiie lips Of Schiginhinih by his disciples, is denominated by 
these people GaMshuhr^ or Miraculous Pillar of Religion. It consists of 108 pro- 
digious volumes, to which belong twelve more^ of mytliology, called Jomvfiy and, 
with the exposition entitled Bqndshuhr^ composes in tlie whdle 240 volumes. No 
part of their sacred writings is so highly valued as this. In all Mon^lia and Tibet 
no person can, under a very severe penalty, proculrd or kedp this work without a 
written permissibh from Ihe Dalai Lama or the emperor of China. Hence all the 
Mongols witliin the Russian frontiers complain of its rarity, because they have Often 
endeavoured but in vain to obtain it at a veiy great expense*. Agreeably even to 
the ancient precepts of their religion, these sacred writings must not be made gene- 
rally known before their due time, which will be manifested of itself ; because the pub- 
lication of the Gandshuhr is designed only for those countfies in which this faith is to 
become universal, and because many new appearances Of ancient saints are connected 
with its adoption. The whole work, however, is engmved in the Mongol language, 
and printed in two sizes, the one iii long narrow Indian mid the other in Chinese 
folio. In the former I have seen only tile twelve volumes of the Jdmm ; which 
were more than an arschine in length, about six werschok broad, and each near five 
wenchok thick. At the reading of these bpoks particular ceremonies must be ob- 
served ; the rich only can yearly defray the heavy expenses attending it on account 
of the great number of ecclesiastics required on the occasion, and that not without 
the consent and permission of a great Lama. • 

* It was not till two years since that the Burattes, inhabiting the countr]^ southward of the Baihal, 
succeeded in procuring this highly-prized work from China. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COKTBIBQTIONS FOR THE 8VFFORT OF RELIGION-— ENDOWMENTS OF THE TEM^ 
FEES AND RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS OF THE RUSSIAN MONGOLS— MEETINGS IN 
THE TEMFLES— THEIR RELIGIOUS FRINCIPLES— THE CLERGY AND THEIR 
PRIVILEGES. . ' 

All the tribes of ronng Mongols In the government of Irkutsk, who dwell beyond 
the lake Baikal and adhere to tbe Lama reli^on, built temples in community in ten 
different districts of the countries which they inhabited. Extensive and numerous 
tribes have each their own temple, and smaHa* tribes one in common, erected by 
general contributions, the surplus of which, in the first instance, is sometimes con- 
siderable. On any deficiency of the funds appropriated to the support of the 
temple, new contributions are raised ; the increase of these funds continues without 
intmuption, and voluntary gifts keep pouring into the general treasury. Even 
people of moderate fortune at their death bequeath part of their properly not only 
to the clergy, but to the ^ssessions of the temple. These possessions are under 
the general superintendence qf the wardens, who appoint persons in different places, 
to manage them, and annually make written inquiries on the subject. Their pro- ■ 
duce is applied solely to the general benefit and the improvement of the tempde, 
and every superior Lama of a temple is the steward of these revenues. — ^Among 
the genuine Mongols of Russia a general prayer-day is held once a month. The 
deigy, who, with the exception of the superior Lamas, live scattered in the country, 
assemble regularly at noon on the ISth day to prepare for the prayer-day, which then 
commences, and lasts the whole of the following day till towards evening, when 
they again disperse. Besides this monthly meeting, the white month {Zagan Ssar- 
ran) is celebrated with religious ceremonies, which last three successive weeks, 
be^nning with Nem Year’s day. Their Christmas, or Sulla, fiills in November. 

In the temples where all the ecclesiastics, and ail thar men of rank and elders in 
general, meet monthly for the purpose n)f divine w'orship, public concerns and 
national affairs, whether of a religious or political nature, are discussed by the whole 
assembly; as on such days the people from all the country round repair by hun- 
dreds, nay by thousands, to these solemnities. Nothing remarkable occurs of 
which they, do not mform each other at these meetings, and on the subject of which 
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they do not hold fiolidcal conferences with their Lamas. The clergy and laity are 
on* the most familiar footing. All of them are acute politicians, who view their 
constitution in its true light, and are actuated by the purest patriotism. The clergy 
govern all minds, and whether in unity or discord they invaiiably guide* the helm. 
In all joint undertakings they are very resolute, but at the same time ci/cumspect. 
They are fond of peace, and place thdr wholejhai^iness in it, as is proved by their 
way of dunking and their declarations. Their system of reli^on is founded on purity 
of mind, rigid morality, and the welfare of the state and of mankind in general. 
No solen^p prayer-day, no private devotions conclude without the most impressive 
and pathetic litanies and petitjons for all ranks aftd classes of men. Of this reli^ous 
system ils votaries are extremely vain, and their law forbids them to compare it 
with any other. By religion they understand a distinct, independent, sacred moral 
code, which has. but one origjn, one source, and one ’object. This notion they 
universally propagate, and even believe that the brutes and all created beings have 
a religion adapted to their sphere of action. The different forms of the various 
religions they ascribe to the difference of individuals, nations, and le^slators. 
Never do you hear of their inveighing against any creed, even against the obviously, 
absurd Schaman paganism, or of their persecuting others on that account. They 
themselves, on the other hand, endure every hardship even persecutions with, 
perfect resignation, and indulgently excuse the follie^of others, nay, consider them 
as a motive for increased ardour in prayer. Out of respect for other religions they 
even venerate the images of the Greek saints, bum lights before them or sacrifice 
to them unobserved when they are travelling among the Russians. As to the 
miracles of foreign saints, they believe and declare that these are an universal work of 
God arising from the same source whence their own religion is derived. From motives 
of genuine reli^on they love all men, and do rdl the good that lies in their power ; 
they one exhortjthe other to acts of benevolence, from a conviction that it behovjjs 
us to perform them not so much on account of others as for our own sakes. This 
notion they strive to propagate, because it is praiseworthy and becoming ; as every 
fellow-creature in distress has an equal right to succour.. When they see untoward 
accidents befal any of their own number, or hear of their happening to sb'angisrs, they 
are always touched with pity ; clergy imd laity, old and young, small and ^eat, 
ride in preference with tlie oppressed, and particularly with the fair sex and children. 
With this zeal for active beneficence, they are seldom better pleased than with op- 
portunities of exisrcismg it This universal reli^ous charity is not rare among the 
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Asiatic nations. I have bad occasion to remark it not only atifong tlio Mongols 
and CalmOcks, but likewise in my intercourse with various Tartar hordes^ and even 
among the Indians, Chinese, Tibetians, Buchanans, and Tunguses. This innate 
benevolence I found not only among the nomadic tribes that have emtuaced the 
Lama reli^on, but it is universal ambng even the pagair nations which adhere to the 
rites of tbe»Scbaman sorcery. However numerous the Ceremonies of the Lama 
religion may be, its votaries display unwearied zeal in the observance of them, and 
neglect none of its injunctions. At the erection of their sacitd edifices and tlie 
institution of their divine worship, they enter into a written engagement with tiie 
Lamas to keep up the service of* their temples, tj>. maintain their reli^ous ordi- 
nances, and jbintly to contribute whatever is necessary for those purposes.* 

The complement of ecclesiastics for tiie two chief temples consists of an abbot or 
Ban(luia-Chamba,a, Zordsc1ii,SiSckansabah,tstoG€bgu, two Gunsud, two Takkilt- 
3chi, and some otiier priests, besides tlie interior clagy/who, as the most promising boy 
in each family is commonly destined and educated for the ecclesiastical profession, are 
very numerous. All these are at certmn times served, during divine worsliip, with an 
abundant repast. Each &mily knows before-hand when it will be its turn to pro- 
vide food and other necessaries for the monthly festival and prayer-day. The 
cooking for so large a number of ecclesiastics is an important business, and it is 
therefore performed in personJby each family on 'its respective* day. The kitchen- 
furniture, as well as every thing belon^ng to the entertainment, is under the 
superintendence of an inspector-general appointed to manage that department, and 
under whose direction {dl tiie needful work is done by the providers. The very 
wood for fuel must be sent by each individual for his day. In the personal per- 
formance of this service even persons of tfie highest rank vrith their wives and children 
manifest the utmost zeal, and never hire others to officiate in their stead. Some 
(fays before the festival they repair in great pomp from the remotest parts. The 
eatables provided for such occasions are beef and mutton, grits, flour, butter, and 
milk, fresh and curded, and the beverage is. China tea. The inspector of the 
kitchen merely gives directions concerning the mode of cooking and serving up : he 
takes care that every dish is dressed in a cleanly manner, and carried up in proper 
utensils into the temple to the clergy. Th? tea, .boiled with a little salt, they make 
very palatable with cream and fresh butter, and the flesh-meat is distributed once 
during the service and a second time in the evening. The provider must also have 
ready a small sum of money to be distributed, at the conclusion, by way of alms, 
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an^ong the ecclesiutics. — Should any bidividual ne^ect to furnish his share of the 
contributions, he must submit, according, to their written engagement, to make good 
the deficiency with' surcharges. 

But a very small number of Lamas usually reside at the 'temples. The clergy 
being, as I have already observed, exceedin^y^umerous, and living dispersed over 
the country with their herds and relations; they cannot all separate themselves, 
with their property and possessions, from their families, in order to take up then* 
abode at the temples. From ten to twen^ of the inferior clergy live there for a 
month to take care of the temples, and to do the little daily duty which is to be 
performed. They then change; and observe their turns so hxacdy, that no indi- 
vidual is detained beyond his time, or has to officiate for another. The- chief priest 
and his assistants have their permanent residence at the temple, to look to it that 
divine service is daily held, except on the great general festivals, by the younger eccle- 
siastics. They likewise attend to the repairs and cleansing of the sacred edifice, 
to the daily renewal of the decorations of the altar, to the replenishing of the vessels 
with fresh water, and to the lighting of the lamps and tapers : the rest of their time 
it is their duty to*spend in study. Every morning after prayers they repair in thor 
pontifical attire to the chief Lama, pay their obeisance to, him, and silently perform 
their devotions at his feet, receive his benediction, and then return, unless he de- 
tains them to answer any questions'. ■ 
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CHAPTER X. 

*• 

RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES — PRAYER-DAYS— SUBJECT OP THE PRAYERS— CUS- 
TOMS OBSERVED ON SUCH OCCASIONS — SPECIMENS OJg PRAYERS. 

After all the necessary preparations have been made, and the people have assem- 
bled from far and near ; after the ^.tars have been decorated, and the lam'ps, tapers, 
and incense providecT, as well for those within as for the great altar stands 
without, the next step is the invitation of the high-priest and his retinue. These 
first go down into their houses at the templb and put on their pontifical habits. The 
time for doing this is signified by the high-priest to those who inquire with due hu- 
mility. Hereupon two musicians mount the tower, and with the spiral tinmpets 
blow in slow and solemn tones, with three distinct pauses. After this summons, 
the high-priest, in the dress of his office, and followed by his attendants, repairs to 
the temple. The other priests have mean while taken their statiotfhefore the doors, 
where they await the Lama with his procession, which they join, after saluting him 
at a distance. The train then advance slowly ^to the door of the furthest small 
temple, where a carpet is spread before the Ckamba, who steps upon it, and with 
the palms of his hands joined, and bare-headed, begins with bowing down to the 
earth, which is thrice repeated by all the people. The whole procession then moves 
from the south side thrfce round the whole temple. At length the priests repair to 
their appointed places in the nine chapels, where, after touching the edge of the 
altar with their foreheads, they take their seats. These are not only allotted ac- 
cording to ranks and classes, but distinguished by double pulpits and other marks, 
according to the prerogatives artd merits of the inferior Lamas. The doors always 
stand open during divine service ; and any stranger, if he behaves with decency, has 
a seat assigned him. In all the temples divine service is performed at once ; but 
the prayers and singing are totally different. The joint prayers of a monthly prayer- 
day are called Arahstl^ that is to say, hynjns of praise, and take place in the centre 
or great temple. In the other smaller chapels are held particular exorcisms pre- 
scribed by the different great formulae of their gods, accompanied partly with soft 
partly with very harsh music. All the prayers are read or sung in one tone, and 
the Gthgu already mentioned ta[ke care that the congregation make no mistakes in 
the geneiRl text They cany long staves decorated with ribbands, with which they 
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correct in Ac nwM. imptepave inan^ wbo ladkoaipAMiBd raktakes in re* 
dtii^ the pityeni et tte-aboe ^aie goiiig up end Jii^eea the rows, and 
stricdy observing alMfaat'passee. Tbeprecentors oaly.hnw hoe and there in the 
ranks a book lying on a little table b^ce them, to whieh ttiey cui now and then 
refer : bnt in gaaeral they aaust repeat every thing from memory in one fene, and 
at certain times, fen* sevend days together, recite the contmts of the largest books 
wife fee greatest luemgr* They possess, indeed, an extraordinary capacity for 
learning by rote ; feid. I iwve sera many, who while yet boys could not find books 
sufficient,fi»r the purpose. Of the uncommon ttdents of this nation, numbers of 
whose members vdwttarily df^vote themselves &> learning, I eouid relate many par- 
ticulars *whieh would appear incredible. That fee text and the tune may be heard 
equally wdl tbroo^Kwt, both during, prayera and mnffng,‘a. Gmiud (bass-nnger) 
keeps ail the voices moider, and sings the beginning' and the conclusion of each 
prayer remarkably ksod. A learned priest who has a good bass vdee is always se* 
lected as Gunsiid, and invested wife peculisr privileges. ' . 

On the prayer-days th^ b^n their devotions wife the creed, and this is followed 
by various fa^rnis of praise to their eunts. At certain intorvals pauses are made 
between the prayers, and tea is frequently handed about For . this purpose eaph 
persoit carries wife him aneatiy vnraished, wooden Chinese cup, wrapped in a lund- 
kerchiefi when he is going to usd.it be tak« it fipom bis bosom, but never ^drinks 
out of an utensil beion^ng to another.: Minced meat also is eaten out.of this (pp 
wife small sticks. : The diief Lariia occanonally wifefeaws for a, short time, and all 
theofeers follow him. On such festivals,, as 1 have already observed, many thousandk 
assemble. Men and women, . chUdreti of both sexes, old and young, all come on 
horseback in numerous and jovial companies to meetitheir most distant friends, and 
each individual is anxious to appear, as fine as pos8ible.-r-At fee devotions, of, jy!)e 
laity they go in whole troops round fee temple, .and. nt each dom* the act of bondhg 
is -performed thrice or nine .times; but each individual is pemntted at certain Utnes 
to push through the. priests in the femple to obtain, a blessing dtber from the . phij^ 
Lama, or by touching tire altar. These various devotions aw . tbontinued by feepi.fel^ 
wfarde day till tb^ are tired ; and the most pipus are constantly repea,ting diil^,nt 
prayers on their beads. The young people, m the .mean time, .copyqffie, <mly .noth 
their inends. About noon a sig(«l.b givmi, qt which all in and abpik fee balk of fee 
temide seat themselves, to hear fee high mass, or the benedictiem of the holy bath 
Ukijahl, Here each sjits bar^h^(ledj(Wi)b,h|s ^ l^mdyqiji]^ together 
and raised, but his eyes-fixedoa feeground.. .A.sMect nwnW' of eecleisia$.ties>.yifho 
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anb to perferm this mass, tiien riser haiagined pi^ 

aeoce of God is aocomiwiied trith < lMktiMdl^>ta#(^tent4sattni^ 
cOremooies that can scaively be icodei«d'jnt^giblBi ;^e4l)f theprlos^ 
on high the mirror, TbHf, whkh k to~:Teoei«s 4ipbni aibora^ die likens 
^^uniik- The sprinkiingiveffiol, ^u»t^e/<jsihdd'apb|f« sec 0 Bd);«’tbe^^i^^ 
by a third, die ba«» by «-fourd), ^anA <>thei»saicr6du&iHlll by o&ersi^^^^ 
is going forward/'theiehf^e ootigregation.beconies) as it w(f^'ieikpilrMl''by.'the prayer 
and music. At intervals* the priest tvho hoMo the JBumhi pofirs: upm.the’iirirror 
water in which sugar and saffron have beendissol’Sed^' and eaeb^fane^another priest 
wipes of thetmirOr vrith siftgatoa TlM;s*ater>piMrad upon'riie mirriMr 

runs down over the Miiufiii,^and is cwght baheatb in^a>basBi. < ’'i^e seuerai'Vesseb 
reqdred for this purpoSe are Aeld up irioAtby<|Uiests. >-*T1ioeniineemteid: U 
at fast coUeeted in aimther’BiMM^^andiheehief priest 'drops a anali 'quantity <of 
it in the hand of SMh Of the persons {msrot,vho^^^ it iniheatrinide of adora- 
tion, lick it with th«r tcmgues, and ntb is uptm the forehead, erown'iri the faeaA and 
breaatt^ 

This ThUssd imUMjdiii, or watk thus (Mnseerated, is’tiie mosban^ heverage, 
and at the same tfana an 'ipluent which the Lamas oonaecnte and r&tribnte ton 
every' pn^eoday. *' Theytbelieve that^by thdr tndent prayers they' obtam the enjoy- 
ment 'of* the particalar dirine'*presence' (tf Seh^munib, and that his image is re- 
fleeted in the mirror. 'l%e water< poured upon this circular metal mirror doiotes 
that Sh^munih was thos''baptued* immediately after hia birtb by Churmusstu 
Tiingrii The gentie -wiph^ of the’ mhror irith fee gauaa every time the water is 
poured out, shows how that infruit was often wSttad and often dried with the softest 
silk. lhe> ManM which is held- under the'mirror, and on which are sketched the 
Siferoer Oobk'(tfae Mount ftsUmi^ ofdieiiiHlians) and tiir four qumlers of the 
gltfbe^ represeats the earth oonssciated *by tiie watei! ;vriBebv-flow^ from the bath .of 
Schigimonifa. The Lama Ukijahl sacrament likewise refers to tins subject; <and 
the basin ^held‘ beneatii all, recenes^ this water- of ablutioD after it has flawed over 
the earth conseended^'its influence.'*' - . 

\fhen tius saoraaiOnt iSifeisIlieid;' the icooaiBOn: hearers go o«t>t» a Ifttiedistanee 
fifon the temple or walk about it in privtfeidorotiont , Thoipriests noWi pmy the 
-esOrdimn-of the six great Jw’^^ that is; the univaaaL-Litanimv . r At length anothm* 

' ' " *•' on.. M SI. ^11 - i t ii Ii r ,ii> y , I 

'* are flaw wBtS of a red, tiro, gwaa, ydlow, and iW^teSsloBi:; which siile fto j am tlj 

used w snap tlie idola in, and to adorn teaptei, aWara, md Sta w e r a ted things. 
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agaio assemUeim tbftioaVl^ lBidi.Mtod on dm 
listen demitfy'ttt die ^efal' prayer of jjenedietMtit feette leteple. • Before 
thUfra)Wt drafdro wttdeiis, Ge^, hn^ to the ddef priest airiiite 
ft fneeo'of guHe:ec nbboB* sn^ nnnounced by what ptesobaittfao^oxpenMS. of 

die present' praye^day «redcirayed, and what voluntary alms they hawe eaused t^ 
be (Ustributed. Others a£^e cix^egation inform the l^ama what and; hour^ tmtkj* 
person hara ttied diriiig ' the past month : ofoera again treport (prevtoiudy fo tlm 
praying ^of tbe liAny, which succeeds the delivery of the chaddak,) the state of; 
sudt as aie'dangenwfy ill. Allauch notices are. then severally introduced by the 
chief Lama’itttn the general fsiayer. The general benedietidn, accompanied with 
the most lively music, .prayer, andai^ng, is then pronounced, on which, by way 
of condusiDn,‘,eaeh imhvidoal presses, through the throng o^priests wiUi great ditfi* 
culty to adoor^iio receive foe Uessii^ of foe old Lama'^foe impOsitkm of hands, 
of a book, or of a rosary.; Thus ends foe prayeiwlay,' on which ell the pei^Ie mount 
their horses and return, great and small, in aumenius; companies, to;foeir habit»< 
tions. The whole body of priests must meanwlule attend their superior in prqces* 
sion from foe temple to his residence, vhera they bou^^ take leave^ and then disperse. 

These general monthly prayerxlays -are all alike in rrapect to the modem whkh 
they are conducted; < excqit that on foe&st [urayer-day in tim white monfo,<or Nmr 
Yeai^s day, the sendee is somewbitt different ; Oa. tbis •ccaska foe prayers begin 
in foe night, and are finished by daybreaks .This is foo greatestfostival of ^ 
Lamaites. The deccnations of the temples and altara me betterifoan ordinaiy. 
For the service of the altar is reqpuiBd a hunb, wbich,.afte&being«killecH flayed, and 
dressed, is set uprij^t on all fiwr 'legs, fol it beeomes stifibned hy foe frost:, the 
ears and 'nose^ are left on foe head. In foh'state foe lamb ifr {flaced among other 
new-year’s oflering|B upon the altar, and'consecrated to Okka Tangri, foe guardian 
ddty of all creatares. Whan tho holidays are oitr it is dressed and eaten by fo*c- 
servants of foe temple. .•>!,' -i.i;' 

Th^ festival ahvays falls, oa the. iMth' day- of foe midcHe month of. 
winto*. The preparations and concourse of peoffie are likeWise great, and foe re-;' 
lij^ih ceremonies continue seveMd ^dayi. ‘ It is ccMnnsted in honour of an and^t, 
anioditddfied teacher, named Soi^u^, who was an Jodian, 
bknsdf by has extramdinaiy mkai^. So eaily as Ifo tiipai .fo^ Inerard^ of Sch}- 
gimnnih had been persecuted and opiuessed by tbe welldmown collateral seOte of 
Sfoiwa. . Senlnwah was foe map 

sole glory of having raised reli^on from its state ef decay. The greafoit ai>ti<]uities 
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and treasateer of this Burchan' are yet shown in I>Kfaianui^ Kuiwi, ^sciuunmid^^^ 
Kiet ^ the na^ Tschonkur), an extensive Th^ chief 

cdrenwnics of this festival take place in the nighfoif the 84th day of the months and 
its commenrament is anhoui^ to the people by a solemn prayer acGompannd 
with the beating of drums. Before the front door of the temple a lofly quadrat^ 
golar altar, Iritbfrom three to nine st^s, is erected in tfe opoi air. These stages 
are decorated with some thousands of small lamps made of- wheaienidoagh, which < 
are moulded md brought in multitudes by the people, according to tin number of 
persons in every femily, or still more commonly acbbrding to the a^ of each indt- . 
vidual. Ibe wick is (imposed of a very slender stal^iof grass enveloped with cot> 
t(m^ and instead of oil, the lamp is filled with melted*, clmified butter, and brought' 
after it has become hard. When, the preparations for the altar and the pray»w are 
completed, in the evening, ‘after dusk, the Lama is invited, and attended with po> 
sauns : and then the procession moves in a continual chtle round the throne emr 
bellkhed with thousands of lights. The image of the Burchan Sonkawah, fiitod to 
the end of a long pole, b borne m front, and the whole train of musicihns and 
ecclesiastics) together with all the rest of the«people, foMow the Lama^ The clergy 
keep praying incessantly iq one uniform tone, accompanied with the most obstre> 
perous music; and the people, who know all these prayers by heart, join in them; 
as do even fee childras also in euch as tiiey have Teamed. The lamps usimtiy bum 
two hours ; the procession lasts that time, and when it is over, each person returns 
home the same ni|^t' These solemnities wre very numerously attended, and chil- 
dren as well as grown pe<q4e assemble feom the remotest parts. 

As the public has very inaccurate notions respecting tlie subject of feeir prayers, 

I shall subjmn a few short ’fuebes of <tliat lind, beginning with their creed called. 
Fttegel, whidi is their high <mtbs. ' The prayers used in the< temples are kl general 
eodiposcd by the most 'einmenVLaana and Ubetian patrihrchs, and grounded 90 
the fundamental doctrines of Schigimunih. Some of these pieces are of such 
as to be adapted not dnly to the pCayer-days .but to other fceligjous meetii^s of 
longer duration. * 

. ''' 7kt Creed kttgel\ 

** To him who appehiw^ in the teii r^ions df the uniiwse, and in dl the tinea 
ages, as ^ First Cuise of all tirii^ ; to him who overdtofe-fhe 84^000 obstacles ; 

\ Ah tiw AlHowiag phfes m tnndstei froB dw Sfongoi, as fhen^ as the usages’ of oar . 
enage'will peimk. 




to ^ celesti^ prec^tsi^ hjj^piiiests 

anfljMWC^of^.lth^jSMOtot^t^ver ... , .. 

“ To, ,(G)^ be 1^1 JioQour oC futh ! To tjie docinnce) 

l^,oU«h 9 PtOur;OC.fa|tbJ To ibe Burt(mg~Chttbrakgo(a of th^.clbc.t)^i^) 

beall ^noui:,ofjaith! .. , , , . ■ / 

To the lyhole host of immaculate saints bjp all hoopnr of faitb! To lbe most 
glorious and subUtie protection, of reli^n be ail honour of faitb !” ‘ ■ 

These atropbes aK thrice repeated. 

“ To the most rigl^us founder of all religion, his precepts and his instrummts, 
be pven .1^ me, I shall^once attain my holy consumtpation, all honour of 
faifo 1 May my imitation of t3l works plying to God tend to.his due glorification 
infoesightofedLcreatoresr. , , 

This paragrapb. is. also thrice reputed. > 

“ To this.thieefold holy system be given by me all honotur of faith ! For wicked 
actions 1 confess myself to be full of constant penitence. Ah ! may my sole delight- 
consist in zealous endeavours to do good, as my duly commands, to all creatures f 
May thy. divine-human example be the guide of my healt ! ^ot, only for the honour 
of tiiy threefold raeritoriousness, but likewise for the performance of my du^, I 
wish to possess this degree (^.perfection. By the folfilihent of this duly may I be- 
come an exan^le for the imitatien of all creatures^ May the object wid way of 
all holy and meritorious examples be acttiowledged with the most upright ntihd, 
and in the most cheerful manner ! For the welfare of all creatures we will glorify 
this in thee.” 

This part is likewise thrice repeated. 

V O that all creatures might be grounded, in preuperity and happiness! O that 
all may be constantiy k^t at a (listance foomall tribulation imd Stress ! May they 
be always undivided fixim felicity, and unas^led alllicticm ! 0 that all creatures 
RHght remain severed from the two most dEuigerous of evils, lust and revenge I” 

This is dso, thrice mpefited. Whoever follows these examples is out of all dangw 
from sensuality. • 

“■To all true exposition^ to all and ^ch propag^r oi salvation, and instrument 
of the Most Holy, be honour and adoration!— He, the moat perfect,<)f,bein^ him- 
self, taught tiiisy axtd thus prayecl to his elementary priniciple. Thhr^dfe to'tlils 
primary system (wltich he hknself adored) be at all times hrinduc' mid adotation'! 
To him, who by lus gltmous, resplendent beams dissipates alt .donbtereating dark- 
ness, to the profound and iihmeasuralile Sai&mai^hadrih','bCdf[ suloihr 
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tiolil l^u iriio art become the failb of whole wortd^ tb^u wbe t^oe con- 
queredst all the inextbnnmaUe assaihng ho^ts, perfectly glorified holiness !* be 
to descend into this place, b the smne mdnher as at tby birth the prind- 
pyKtiaa ofhearen peidmned thy firat cdnseeratidi and baptismal mass with the 
purest cel^tial water, so I venture to renew the sacred rite by this representation. 
With a l<y>k of pure ftitfa at thy /ormer existence, I^perform this act in gentlest 
manner. O toat k tlds representation I may find and con^pkte ' thee, once 
glorified, as thou really art! O that all creatures in the imiverse^ pursuing the 
^wtoy road which leads to thy kingdom, where incense fills all the atmosphere, 
and the firmament is bedecked rtith sun, moon, and planets, may arrive in the 
^re re^ons of thy righteousness !” 

This principal portion of their confession of faith is repeated by the people on all 
religious occasions at the oommencement of their devotions. Nb^ only the priests 
but also the laity recite such-like prayers every day, morning and> evening; at the 
same time placing themwlves in preference upon very dean carpets, cross-le^ed 
and bsre-headed. Even small children of both sexes repeat them like the priests 
both in the Ubetian and Mongol language, with the greatest fluency and devotion ; 
squatting down in silence and previously putting incense upon bunting coals in a 
vessel kept for the purpose, which tb^ set before them. This is probably designed 
to intimate their hope that Jheir prayers ma^ like this agreeable odour, ascend 
through the heavens to the Almigh^. Whilst at prayer their devotion is so fer- 
vent, that no other matter can divert their attention. Their sacred books, enveloped 
in all kinds of silk and cotton stuffs, are laid upon their laps, and for their more 
convenient use a small table stands before them. When they take up a book to 
pray, they first bless themselves by laying it upon their heads, and eveiy indyidual 
present receives the same benediction. Should any one cl^ce to be present during 
prayer, he mtdees an obeisance^to the person who is bolding the hook, were it even 
a layman, and begs the blessing. On pronouncing the name of a saint they extend 
the hand which is at liberty, and raise it a little. Kxcepting the. prayers used at 
high mass and thosecontaining vows, the laity may also, in the abs^ce of ecclesi- 
astics, perform alf rrii^us exercises among the people m the Tibetian and Mongol 
language; even the consecration of the*8econd hallowed water with 

which they baptize thmr dtildren a fisw days after tiieir birth, bathe the sick, or, 
from devotion seek to preserve tiiemselvek and their figmtilies from contamination, 
is hot frvbidden to the lai^. This act is never pmitM <m prayer-days. A oipa- 
cious vessel, filled with dear wat^ a littie coloured with milk, is carried round by 
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one.bf the smaotii df t&e t^ple tit a certain time, and Ijeld^befom e^ of tiie. 
ptieats, who wd, While jimiounoing Indiap 

blow Mveral titii^ bh the water.' Whra duly consecrated in ;^is mgiai^, 
ready to used, undw tiie observi&hce of pturticultur rules,' for puiificai^on, and; 
• distributed.'' ’ '■ 

As'a'specimetiofthesacred hymns whid)they*addrcs3 to holy persons;. i ^ui |dye 
an extttict frOmthat^o thefimversal ^odAefldVj/ie/AerAood, or Darrah-Ekke. Thu^ 
godhead’s-mothey’'hp(^' is - ascribed to the deceased saints of the female sex^ and 
especitdly to 'timrWves of 'their great, deified, ^ew-bom Chomschin-^disaddo ; 
and each qf these h^ns is addressed to the persons who, are alllgorictdiy ^mm«yed' 
in their tem^des. One (d these^deified females is represented white, and another 
sea-^een.’ The former was' an Indian, tiie latter a'Chinese princess. The first 
hymn of praife fe^'dedibated to the white deified Darrah-Ekke, as she is called, of 
whose immaculate purity and exalted merits whole volumes have been written ; and 
it is to the following, effect** j, .i. i .. ,, i ; 

“ To the holy Darrah-Ekkej he honour and. adoration .'—Saviour of the world, 
Darrah-Ekke, Saviq|jr fix)m the eight qyils of &e world, deliverer from all tribu- 
lation and all diseases! To%ee, libty m<kher and redeemer, be adoration wd 
praise! Art thou iiOt seafed on tiiy lotus^throne, thou institutrix of this holy 
sceptre-like mode of .sitting^?— To thee, ||)e giver oT all happiness, be all adora- 
tion I To thee, iilce the full-orbed moon in the seienesit autuminal Kairoh, 
on thy lunar throne, arrayed in thy sumptuous attire, with blossomed branches in 
thy hands I to titee be honour and piaise ! Thou who full of bri^tness and charms 
resemUest a beauteous form of sixteen years, thou art the 'source of all past and 
future holinesses. To thee, who accomplishest alt wishes, to thee, holy mother most 
replete with happiness, most holy redeemer, be all honour and adoration !-^Mo&er-, 
hood in white radi&nce, with 'the wUte Kiirda-wheel, on whose eight spokeS the 
inscriptions 'of eight emblems are continually revolvhig, arch-mothorhood, to tii^ , 
be heibwith all honour'and thanksgiving!— To i£^, ih th^ p^disiacal kingdom, . 
in thy harvest of souls yonder,; in the lovely, the enchanting ngion Of spirife, 

* b tD pts^en^ onegoricW.figar^.^ commonly placedfOB. th* fiwot, of tbo WM, aiid.aoeaid.. 
ing to Ae typical lyprawntiUicm p^opert^mexfell^fe 

f Sc^tre-Sie modt ^ Ibii term it applied ^ fke custom of criiis^^g^^ 0^ wife 

the soles of thS^feet'titfaeS hpwarasl "Ine Bun^utw ^ K^rfemtedyr^h a Aoubfel^^ crossed 
in Ais nianner. ' ' ■■ ' ' ■ ' - • ■' - 
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motherly parent, of all the sainta of the tiiree ages of die worid, motherly 
Vl^eemer, be dianks and praises ! — Holy motiier ! salvation^ving mother l mother, 
who proloqgest the years of our lives in prosperity ! ' ah, most exalted of spiritual 
powers, on thee I call* with d^ devotion. To thee I pray to divert from me and 
to protect ine from all the dangers that may threaten me throughout my whole life. 
Thou >riltWlpem and deliver us ; thou ^vilt infeUibly have merity upon us, and arm 
us with supernatural enei^es against whatever may befall us^ — Redeeming mother! 
defimd, while 1 live, me thy child, who am constantly imploring thy succour. In 
my devotions to thee, keep me fijrmly attached to’theie by the hook of •thy attrac* 
tion. — Sublime spirit in thy majestic, moon-like splendour, all ! mild and serene 
countenance; ah! decorated with jewels and rich treasures, arrayed in thy most 
pleasing attire — sublime spiril;, behold how, wbUe I live, I lie in the dust before 
thee, and render to thee with all my powers praise and thanks^ving !” 

SPECIMEN OF ANOTHER HYMN OF PRAISE TO THE JEALOES, GREEN DARRAH- 
EKKB, OR NOOON DARBKl. 

{Jh Extract Jhm the twenty-me on her,) 

** To thee, holy mother, be all honour and adoration ! To the unfethomabic 
mercy of Chomschin-Boddi-Saddo be glory and'thanksgiving 1 
“ Thou who appearedst on the glorious mountain fiuddalah, through the sea-green 
Ngn Danch, crowned with the crown of the hedy Abida Burchan, holy redeemer 
iParrah-Ekke, togeth^.with thy holy company of priests, be pleased to be present 
with us in these our devotions 1 

“To thee, who tramplest under thy right foot the crown of the fallen hostile 
Asmrih (angel); ah ! deliverer from all the dangers of hell, to thee, holy mother, 
wepaybonour and adoraition!, ' « 

“Glory be to thee, thou redeemer, who hastenest to save, with ^es like the 
swift lightning; to thee, the perfection of beauty, springing from the stream of 
faith of all ages, likb a lovely flower unveiling her face in the dawn I 

Adoration be to thee, O perfection I like, the resplendent moon in the serenest 
autumnal season ; to thee, moon-countenance with a hundred phases, surrounded 
vrith the countless stars of the Armament-— 0 what a msgiiilfe^t fipectacle! 

“Adoration be to thee, who issuest from the gold and unne ocean, moving so 
nujyeftii^ly with the lotus branch in thy hands !->-to thee ftdl of devotion, -chastity, 
*nd gi^eness ; to thee. Who art indefetigable and irreproachaWe ! 
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Adoration be to thee^ who, through D'ud-da-rah and CAum, huf conswhniated 
all felicities in thy heav^y kingdom ; to tliee, the mosf 'inwlillle MerV 'who h^ 
put all tbii^ under thy feet ! . 

“ Adoration be to thee, to whom the exalted spirits Churmussb ahd^ Essruwah 
and all the angelic hosts offer oblations ; to whpm all the hosts of the ^hdi, Wid- 
dar, Gandarih, an^ Jaktscl^ render praise and thanksgiving !” ' 

All the twen^-one verses ^ of a similar nature. — I shall now introduce a speci- 
men of tbw penitential hymns. - In that entitled ZoM iSmdan, particular adom- 
tion is pmd to each of the t^ty-five stages off the apotheoses of St^^noiunih in 
tiiirty-fivft verses. 

“ All the wickedness and injustice of this life, as. well aa all that I have com- 
mitted during numberless transmigrations in conjunctimi with my body; all the 
crinies which, instead of preventing, 1 connived at and myself perpetrated ; when 
I either destroyed sacred things or ahettedf the destroyers of them ; when I either 
robbed or assisted rbbbers'; when ^ either myself violated the ten duties, was a 
wilful accomplice of transgressors, or seduced others to transgress ; in all and every 
temptation into which I have ever fallen, and by wirich I have deserved the punish- 
ment of hell, a renewed existence in the undesirable reborn, in the bodies of brutes, 
t>r in felse and unbelieving bodies : 4n all and each of ^ose points in which I unrer 
servedly and without disguise acknowledge myself guilly, I throw myself upon thine 
omniscience and thy long-suffering. Have I ever daring these manifold transmigira- 
tions laid a foundation for probity and faglmess by the performance of my duties, were 
it only by refreshing animals with a little food ; this shdl serve as the coinmence- 
ment of my observance of those duties, and stimulate me not only in the present 
state, but in all future transmigrations to aspire to holiness of life add perfection — 

I renounce all sin— I engage to strive with all my power to fulfil my duty as a ere-,* 
ated being. — 1 implore the support of the example of all the saints! May,th^ 
my sincerest wishes be accomplisbedi” 

a 

TramUttim one of the ^tx'great Jorohl. 

These six great litanies of the Lama religion are, as I have already stated, sung 
every month in the most solemn manner in their ternffies, and were written down 
from the lips of Schiglmomh ly one of his first disciples, named Aueuda, and 
tranri'ated from the Indirni into the Tibetian language, and from the, bitter into' the 
Mongol. Tint which follows is addressed to the Burrinn Mansusebiri. It tn^atlres 

» 
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the Indian ^irit, and4hat love of all hiring things which so' stroi^y characterizes, 
the professors of that religion. 

“ 0 that all create^ beings, imitating my zeal in good works, may be found per- 
fect in fulfilling thdr sacred duties 1 

« Mayjthe hosts of all livii^ creatures released in body and mind from ail afflic- 
tions and infirmities, pursuing my steps, find the ocean of happiness T 
“ May the whole world never want unaltemble feliSity ; so t&t all created boin ga 
may enjoy mimolested the wished-for repose ! 

“ May all creatures not oiily its the world,, but also in. the abysses finally partici- 
pate the sweets of rest ! ** 

May all that are oppresi^ by the pain of cold be comforted by warmth ! . 

“ May all creatures that are languishing with heat receive refireshment from the 
cool currents of the sacred doud ! 

“ May all the birds of the waters fill^the atmosphere with the sweetness of tlidr 
melodies, and from the seas, so full of the fragrant lotus, may tire most grateful 
perfume be diffused tiirou^ the abysses of the giobe f 
“ May every fire become a sanctuary, Imd every place laid waste by the-flames a 
bright jewel of the earth 1 * 

“ May every hill that defonns the fertile plajns become an altar and aresidence 
of the hosts of all the saints, tint have eva ockted ! 

“ May hail-storms and all stanes that wound the feet of the traveller be henceforth 
.changed into flowers and show«s of flowers ! 

“ Q that all who <mry on war with tfaew destructive weapons, were tran^ormed 
into monmako's, sportively throwing flowers «t one. another! 

“ May all who are plunged into the depths of the al^ss, become, by the per- 
fermance of good wen-ks, spirits of heavoi, and flee with swift foot from hdl ! 

“ h&y all' who are covered with darkness be illumined witli joy and -cheerf^l 
light, arid thus excited to their eyes to heaven, to the resplendait Bairah- 
Ekke, adorned wijh the sceptre, on hw divine seat; and, released from all pain by 
their joy at thk appearanCe, to ebotinne afeembled for a long tbie to come I 
“ May showos of flowou with perfiimed rain pour all the unhappy wretehee 

;Ianguisliing in the heat of hell, that thqt may be reanimated and rdGreshed, to view 
ithe holy redeeming-one crownefl with the leaves of the lotsusl 
* who are exposed to such torment, come whlmut deky into tEy kiogdoi^; 
vlipiaaber thtei from my power ddtvennoefi^ ttilMilation and a bap^ redenyttkm 
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limy Wconflckiltly tSKpeet^. Ute <{|e gods is filled 

wkh afiectienate sorrow ; resplendent in ^ ^ory, he«olmatee«ll da|ng«> and before 
thp lotus ofhis liirone fibs erO^nt of ^ in(»t osaltad iiMrits aiedopositsd as of- 
ferings. , • 

“ Tliou whose mercy beams fiom the tearful eye, on whose head descend copious 
streams of grace -4 ■ 

.*f Seated on dte tmo-staged throne, before wfiom thousand-fold hymns of praise 
of the sublimest spiiits most Areedy resound :^him bear ye in mind ! 

May diis consideration of Mansuschiri miraculously decrease the number of the 
inh{d>itan1s of heUl • ^ 

“ In like manner may all tHe* unhappy, through uprightness and good works, dis- 
cover these incomparably refireshing enjoyments and^ widespread streams of per- 
fumes, and thereby obtmn obvious relief! 

“ Bless henceforth all the blind that diey may see, and all the deaf that may 
hear the voice ! * * 

Bless all the pregnant women, that, like the holy Machama *, they may be hap- 
pily delivered ! , 

“ Bless all the naked that they may be clothed, and the hungry thitt they may be 
sa&fied! * • 

“ May all who suffer thirst enjoy, the refi-eshuienl of couling beverage ! 

“ Bless the necessitous, and let their wants be relieved I 
Bless the mourners, and cheer them with fulness of joy ! 

“ May all the afflicted receive comfort of everlasting duration ! 

However great be your number, ye uck^ may ye speedily recover ! 

May all that lives remain for ever free from the pains of disease I 

“ Ye who are oppressed with terror, be of good cheer! » 

May all prisoners be set at liberty ! . 

“ May all the infirm be supported with streqgtik^’and all uneasiness of mind be 
removed ! 

“ Ye wandoers, enjoy permanent 'prosperity ! 

“ May fdl who are striving after any thing obtain the accomplishment of their 
aim ; and -ihay timse who traverse the seas happily reacb.the object of tbmr wishes, 
the safe harbour, to the new joy of their fnends ! 

“ May aU who have lost timnudves in dangerous by-ways neat with pwsons to 

... I 4| » Hi lll .l l 

• In Indian, jMUfe-Jtfiifa, the mother of SWgiWululi. 

Eg 
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prelkt ih^ fkiia Mbben ai^ 0tH4r‘periIl,^«id to a^ the place Of, 

their destination ! 

WHtiB in;des^ places unavoidiMe dangeFa. betid young children or aged . per* 
sons, and they are reduced to the last extremity, may exalted spirits interpose their. 
pFOteGtionf ' ' 

“ Avoi(^ wasting vtduable time, that piety, wisdom, and mercy may be (xmtinu- 
fdly encour{^,' (Uid iii'the exOrdse of mild virtues bear your feUow>creatufes con- 
stantly in mind. ^ ^ 

" Mt^ sdl be 'blessed means of celestial treasures with mfbite Uesangs ! 

“ Enjoy hapfunes^ without intemiption, and may all your wishes be gratified ! 

“ Let small and j^teat be honoured without distinctfon. r 

^ May all' who has- been disfigured through indigence and misery be restored to-> 
personal beauty 1 

" May ah the women in the world' partidpate in, the purpose of their existence ! 
All ye desolators, attain complete greatneis, to suppress pride. 

“ By the performuice of meritorious works may all created bdngs be entirdy 
weaned from bad actions, and as long as they live spend their time in the exercise.- 
of beneficence.^ 

“ Far removed from ciimihd thoughts, grounded in holiness and walking in tie. 
path of virtue, be ye cunquerura of guilty actiuiis J' 

“ May all that breathe enjoy length of life ! 

“ May every one spend hisdays in. happiness^ and thevoice- of death be.-no more 
heard! 

“ May the tree Gabaraktscha perpetually blossom like a fidd oiamelled with 
flowers ; and yoU) ye worshippers, calling upon the smnts, be full of flourishing 
doctrine which diall fill all the r^ons of the world ! 

•. “ May the whole earth become a perfectly pure jewel, like a plain formed the 
hand pf C)mnipotaice> for him- who walketh upon, it ! ' 

“ Ye spfints of heaven, dispense the blesdng of rain inidue season, that all firuitsi 
may prosper ! , 

“ Ye kings, govern mildly, like ben^cent godsi 

May all medicines operate with full efficacy, and accomplidi the hope in which, 
tiiey are taken I - 

“ May all created beings without exception be relieved fiom distress; and not one 
soul be annoyed dangor, oppression, and iiyusticel 
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•• May the prie#ood always 1)6 {Hoductive of Meiring^ and die aim and cooduet 
of ks members, be the happiness of all I * 

“ Ye who perfona the Actions of the priesthood, liv^oontiatd% m mt^ 
meat ! , . • 

“ Walk always so as to ^e a good exaii^e; be of active mindB and ]n0H de> 
meanourl ‘ ■ 

“ Ye nuns, fulfil yow destinarion, and avoidHiscord and,enmi^! 

“ By the straigtif of perfection may the priesthood be si^ported ! 

“ Priests who live unri^teously, may your minds be disturbed to repentance^ that 
your rins ifiay be blotted out 1 , ' ^ 

May jiappy beings every Where unite and uphold the state and justice ! 

May all the wise be esteemed according to their morit, and gtatuitously npr- 
ported; may the precepts of virtue be obeyed, and. tepd to, eve^asting ^oiyl” 
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CHAPTER xi. 

-«• AND DEVdfJONSt Wmii tfoNOOl TftIBES. 

JBesides the public temples, end' the numerous habitaticHis of the priesta in the 
country, which are in every mptct the representatives of temples, all the nomadic 
tAh^ pi^felilfng the Luna religion have in each habitation a holy place and altai*, 
and certam sacred i^fensils for their domestic worship. This place is invariably on 
the side of their hats opposite to the entrance, and'a little to the left as you go in. 
Wealthy people keep in their spacious and neatly-furnished dwellings large decorated 
altars and utensSs for their, service, whieh jare net inferior fb those .of the temples in 
value and magnificence. So powerfully are these people influenced by the fear of 
God and a spirit of religion, tliat even tlie poorest Mongol cannot live without an 
altar or consecrated place in his habitation. However plain, or even mean, tiiese 
places may be, the owners mai'k with tliem the spot where as they conceive the pre- 
sence of God dw ells in their tent This consecrated place they consider as holy ; 
no person approaches or passes it with indifference, or without lifting up his left 
hand in the most reverential manner. £arly evpry morning the whole altar and all 
the articles belonging to it are cleaned with things which are never used for any 
other purpose, and the seven basins are filled with fresh water. This done, each 
person prostrates three or nine times before the altar, and at last blesses himself by 
touching it with his heaU At the domestic altars of the Lamas who live dispersed 
in the country, and those of the opulent, music is daily performed morning and even- 
ing, as in the public temples. In the morning a lighted lamp is likewise set upon 
. the altar. 

• * 

As soon as any visitor, orf entering the door, perceives the altar, he never fails 

to make three prostrations, and it b not till then that he salutes the femily and sits 
down. The Calm^ks pray before the altars*of the priests only, and not at those in 
their own houses. Whoever is not too much occupied with business repeats also 
bis creed eveiy morning, addresses the holy mother, or recites other penitential 
prayers and vows. In general, prayers and religious expressions flow quite natu- 
rally from their Ups. Not only the cler^, but also the laity, learn the most common 
prayers, as weU in the TibeUan language as in the Mongol text. From their youth 
they are assisted by their extraordinary memory ; children of both sexes apply them- 
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selves^ without compulsion, to the learning of their sacrfd books ff^fiy^ers by 
heart, and are univei'sally disposed to piely and religion^ WhoOTl^oifi’r^ widng 
and pray, collects aud writes down all the domestic forms of, prayer. For the re^t, 
they de^m it their duly to procure as many religious bopks as their cii:^,m^lances 
pcraiit, which they hold in high veneration ; sometimes assembling the superior and 
inferior clergy to read tb^ in the same mann^ as m the temples. In every family 
you find at least oi)p of the cleverest boys destined for tire ecclesiastical profession ; 
for they consider it a religious duty to devote at any rate one of thdir children tp the 
priesthood. Notwithstandmg many inconveniences ai’ising fijom the too great in- 
crease of the cleigy of this* nation, all the measures hitherto pursued for limiting 
their number have proved fruitless : their piety is so sfiongly inflamed by the Lamas, 
that all the preventives adopted by government have j>roduced the veiy contrary 
effect, and occasioned commotions among the clergy as well as among the laity. 
The clerical character is held by them in extraordinary respect; but tlie study of 
their real duties is here and there neglected. 

Besides the daily exei'cises of devotion, the Motels sometimes have a complete 
domestic service performed by the assembled clergy. On tlrese occasions prayers 
are offered up for the happiness and prosperity of their* family, and they conclude 
with others soliciting blessings for, the whole world.. When any individual is sick 
or indisposed, they have recourse to reli^on before they call in a physician. At 
tlie first commencement of an illness, they have a batli prepared by priests, or, for 
M'ant of them, by laymen learned in the Scriptures, or even by strangers, in order 
to purify themselves ; for they are convinced that all disease originates in pollution : 
frequently also they make it themselves. When they have set fire to their incense, 
they repeat certain Tibetian or Mongol forms of prayer, and imagine' that their pe- 
titions ascend with the porfumed smoke through the air to. God. The patient site 
exactly facing tlie priest, with his hands folded dhd rmsed, and his eyes fixed on 
the ground. After the water has been mixed with some milk, and consecrated by 
incantatioite, it is handed to the patient, who must first taste.it, and tlien wash the 
forehead, the crown of the head, breast, belly, and loins, in a basin.. The remain- 
ing water, and that which is caught during the operation, is then poured out in a 
clean place, upon which no person must afterwards tread. The same purificatoiy 
ceremony is used by the common people, with whom there is no greater, solemnity 
than the baptism of new-born infants. Similar offerings are frequently repeated 
throng life, both by the high and the low, on all important occasions ; and some- 
times the whole family takes part in them. — Among the common people you like- 
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wise noMt with paay*prayer-wheels {Kiirda), and each person carries a rosiury. 
When iSe iadier, the mother, or any individoal in the family feris an impulse to 
pray, especially during their leisure hours in an evenmg before tltey retire to rest, 
th^ repeat thrir 0nhiiunUh4ad-ma<kum in the most pathetic maon^ ; the rosaiy 
and the Kjirda are used on these oqoasions, and all join in singmg away tQl they 
are tired m dih same tone. Hus practice is common among aU classes, particu- 
larly in cases of affliction, disease, and deatii. Whole vdluiAes of commentaries 
have been written on the subject of this form of prayer; &ey consider it as the 
epitome of their Whrie religion, add ascribe to it 99 efficacy tiirough which the 
spirit of the petitioner may 'nith the firmest confidence in 'God be pronodnced se- 
cure firom all annoyances both temporal and eternal. Whenever any person, even 
though it be a layman of their own family, per&rms the most trifling reli^ous office 
for them, they never tfail to evince thrir gratitude by a present of greater or less 
value according to their circumstances. If several join m the devotions, they all 
contribute to the gift; for it is an express article of their religion never to dismiss 
an ecclesiastic, a physician, or-any one who assists them in distress, without such a 
present. 
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CHAPTEU XII. . . , 

TRIZSTS — THEIR VARIOUS CLASSES — THEIR ORDINATION— AUSJEEITV OF 
THEIR MANNERS— THEIR FUNCTiONS-irEMPLOyMENTS— CONSIDERATION 
IN WHICH THJEY ARE^HELD — THEIR MODE OF LIVING — DRESS. 

The priests of tlie Lama religion are divided into three classes. Those of the 
first or Wwest class are called Bandi, Schabi or^Chubrak. The Calmucks generally 
term this class Mandschi. •Those of the second class are denominated Gdtziil ; 
and those belonging to die third or highest class are called GeRong, or, according 
to the work Aija-Takkimlik, also Archat. These tfiree de^ees, each of which is 
cKstinguished by a peculiar ordination, and by its secret vows, are held by eveiy 
perfect priest, whose duty it is to perform all public religious ceremonies ; and it is 
only those of the third degree, or tlie Gellongs, who receive from the people, when 
they appear among them once a day, the honour of prostration at their feet ; in 
return for which they impart dieir benediction to the believers by imposition of 
hands.. Among dl the Mongol tribes in the Russian territories, these Gellongs are 
pretty numerous ; because among^the multitude of priests of the lower classes there 
can be no want of pereons lit for this state, and because their number cannot be 
much restricted for the complete ordination, or their fiinctions abridged. The vow 
of a Gellong is in many respects far too important and rigid for every individual, 
howTver eminent foi’ learning and moral virtues, to presume lightly to enter into 
this state. Each of the three classes of priests has its distinct cpde drawn up,by 
Schigimunih, which they very seldom show to any person, but firom which it ap- 
pears that the vows of a priest are extremely arduous, and a copy of the rulp 
of the immacullte life of Schigimunih himself, wMch he left behind to the highest 
degree of the priests his successors for the guidance of tlieir conduct. The cere- 
monies used at the ordination of priests are contained in another work, from which 
1 shall extract the most remarkable jiarticulars. After the necessary preparations, 
it is there said, the Gellong or Lama shall direct the new candidate to pertbrm 
the prostration, and then make him kneel down before him on one knee, with his 
hands folded before his breast, to be examined. lie shall then ask him : Art thou 
free from temptation and doubts in regard to this step? Art thou in earnest? 

not, expose not thyself and me to danger; listen to and answer my questions. 
Dost thou not belong to some strange religion? Hast thou attained the age of 

s 
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fifteen years? Art thou not some person’s vassal? Art thou not in debt? Hcjst 
thou tlie consent of thy father and mother; or art thou too far distant from them 
to obtain it? Hast thou not some disease? Hast thou not thyself followed the pro- 
fession of plunder, or been accessary to it in others? Art thou not an hermaphro- 
dite or of equivocal sex? Art thou riot a conjuror or magician? Hast thdu not 
murdered tliy father or mother ? Haut thou not murdered priests, or sufibred their 
blood to be sfied ? Hast thou not transgressed other laws ? Art thou not lame in 
some ol^ thy limbs ? Ha^t thou not red or yellow l^r*? . Hast thou permission from 
thy sovereign, or perhaps not been able to obtain it because^ thou art a deceiver? 
Dost thou not carry *00 some dishonourable trade J * Art thou, not dumb, ^ or hast 
thou not a stammering tongue? Art thou not a masculine woman ?” 

Each of these questions must be conscientiously answered. If tlie candidate 
cannot stand the examination, the priest exclaims : “Away with thee ! ” If he holds 
it out, the priest says : “ Well done ! I can admit tliec to take the vow.” After 
proving his qualification, the candidate must first prostrate himself before the sacred 
altar, then to the image of Schigimunih, and lastly to the priest who is to ordain 
him, and silently praying squat down on one foot. The teacher proceeds : “ Enowest 
thou, ivho by threefold confirmation choosest the coinplcte order of priesthood, that 
all participation in the things of the wQrld is but a miserable subjection ? Whatsoever 
and whomsoever thou meetestis full of it; all the pleasure that thou canst taste in 
the world is but a painful enjoyment : therefore thou must pursue tlie way of salva- 
tion amidst these deplorable evils of life.” Both these instructions and the questions 
and' answers continue without intermission in the prescribed order; because tliey 
insist on tlie necessity of an absolute determination in tlie candidate to devote him- 
self without reserve to a life well-pleasing to God and wholly free from vanity and 
darkness. The whole of the ceremonial is far too prolix for me to specify every 
circumstance ; I shall therefore tconfine myself to what is most w'orthy of notice. 
At an appointed hour, botli master and disciple go out into the open air ; here in 
tlie sunrsbine the shadow of the scholar, w'ho sits engaged in prayer, is accurately 
traced upon the groihd, while be repeats the confessions prescribed by the forms 
of the examination. To this sketch of the shadow are added some highly mystical 
astrolo^cal figuries, which relate to vai ipus problems, by the solution of which all 
the steps and stages to the demonstration of the formula of this ordination are 

1 '^ . " ■■ ■ - r • - ' ' 

* Schigimunih, among other prohibitions, expressly forbade persons with red or yeUow hair to be 
admitted into the priesthood. 
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determined* Meanwhile alt the duties enjoined to priesjs are read to him; and 
these he, bowing, must repeatedly vow to perform. The three garments csom- 
posing the priestly costume, and an iron pot (Baddir), together 'with a largeper- 
fbrated iron slice, are placed in due order. The candidate \s called, and offi- 
ciating priest directs him to squat down on the bare soles of his feet with hSs harids 
folded upon his breast, covers the stark-naked <lisciple with a coat, and cuts off the 
hair of bis head amidst commendations and good wishes. The garments lying by 
his side are consecrated ; their use and destination are exjdained to the candidate, 
and he is* made thoroughly acquainted with the mode of putting them on and wear- 
ing them. The priestly attines wdiich he puts on next to his ftore skin, consists of 
three garments; a red waistcoat without sleeves, a kind of girdle, and a large 
curiously-wrought yellow clotli which conveniently cefvers thtf whole body. Neither 
hat, shirt, breeches, boots, or the like, must ever be used; nor may any other 
article of clothing whatever be worn during tlie perfonnance of the priestly func- 
tions. The iron pot {Baddir-Jiga) and the slice are then delivered to him, with a 
circumstantial explanation of their use and design. These are the only two culinary 
utensils of a legitimate priest, and were all that Schigimunih retained when he em- 
braced the life of a hermit. The iron pot is nearly in tl]e form of an earthen pot 
commonly used by the country-people in Russia, which is scarcely half so wide in 
the mouth as apy where else. The* bottom is oval, so’that it cannot be conveniently 
set doWh. The priests indeed are enjoined to hold this Baddir continually upon 
their knees with one hand. In this vessel the alms collected by their disciples are 
deposited and kept; and at appointed times they likewise eat out of it. It is not 
lawiul for the priests to lay up any store of provisions, and they should subsist en- 
tirely u[)on alms. The perforated iron slice is purposely made so, that, the dirt and 
small insects may be strained from the water and left behind upon it; for which 
reason they mus^not take up water with any other utensil. 

The genuine priests and hermits moreover make use of an iron staff called Diit- 
duh or Kamel. This Lama Dtildub, which is likewise considered extremely holy, 
resembles in many respects a Romish or Greek crosier; it is entirely of iroUf^ "bf 
the height o$a pilgrim’s staff, and pointed at the bottom for the convCriieficle jaf 
sticking it into the ground during prayer. The head is ornamented, and at' the 
upper eiid are four curved handles ; round these runs a wire, on which a great 
4iumber of small iron plates are strung, and serve for bells. From the handles to 
the bottom it is very frequently adorned with pieces of filk, white chaddah and 
kifhckaddaks of various colours. ' ’ 4 

s Q 
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iThe diost ri^d hermits, as well as all theCldlongs, Mreraformerty obliged to live 
a^eeaUy to the regulations above inendoned.. Th^ were coi^ned to straw, andr 
tl^t laid on a stone floor foe their bed. £aeh had one or more (hsciples who 
received aims for bim^ it was not lawful for them to lay up money or collOet pro* 
perly. to wear any fiiiery.. to make any outward show, or to indulge themselves with 
any convesuenee; they were to go only to such places where diey were wanted or 
to which they were fetched, and their duty enjoined them immeihately to.apply to 
some Ufa the presents w|iich were made them for services perforined. Even at the 
present day you here and there meet with {»iests who observe these rules,. and who> 
voluntarily lead the Me of hermits,* in deserts, amongsocks, in natural caverns, of 
other places of ^at kind,, as many years as they are bound by their vows, in all 
seasons,, without Euilding themselves tuiy other habitations. As long as this recluse 
.life (Dajah$it»chi) continues, they never suffer the Irnir of the head to be cut till 
the moment they quit that state and return into human society. The ceremony o£ 
ordination among the Mongols is stdl the same ; but they are not all obedient to 
those relations ; for even these nomadic tribes have their peculiar love of splen- 
dour, which they are not ata loss to defend. They say that human reason has at 
the present day arrived ve^ near to its highest point ; this position they prove from 
their scriptural promises; and add, that the general pragress of the world has' 
changed too suddenly, in proportion to the daf'k ages of antiquity, ‘for us not to 
expect, previously to tlie attainment of the highest point, to which it has Auwn so 
near, anotiier changie equally sudden, by which all men on the face of the eartli 
will be reduced to a permanent medium, and then all religions in the world will 
approach a state of harmony. a * 

All the degrees of priests are enjoined celibacy. Their principal personal duties 
moreover ace the six following, which Schi^munih by his own example prescribed 
‘them : disinterestedness, toil, patience, constancy in devotion, continence, and wis- 
dom. The priests are obliged to live separate from thvlaity, in order that they 
may lead, irreproachable lives; and they receive from their disciples all the attench 
ance they require. Each of them, when he awakes, before be goes to rieep, and 
at stated times of the day, repeats certain prayers for himself and for Ha: welfare of 
all living beings. For the rest, it is bis duty to repair whitha'Soever be is sum- 
moned fm the exercise of his spiritual functions. As the. priests always study the 
■pcient Indian scienee of medicine, and me the physicians of their country, they 
^ kept incessantly emjtoyed by the people. Whoever , requires the assistance of 
a priest dispatches a messenger with good saddle-horses for Jiimsdf and one of hi» 
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'disciples, by whoft he is comtandy attended ; and vietuals-|nd drink mu8t*be pro- 
vided for tlicir refreshment When the patient is unable to rise from his bed,« and 
pay the customary obeisance, he makes only a slight inclination with his head, at 
the same time raising his clasped and extended hands* The M^al pbystci^ then 
feels the pulse, inspects the urine^ and administers some of the medicines that hts 
disciple invariably brings with him; after which this, like every other service that 
he renders, is rewarded with a present^ belt ever so small. The omission of this 
practice is deemed i violation of the law of gratitude. On t]ie recovery of a^rson 
from a dangerous illness, he expresses his thanks to his physician by valuable pre- 
sents, gives him a grand entertainment, and consklers it his ddty to make repeated 
acknowledgements . as long as he lives to his saviour and benefactor. The Lamas 
behave not only to one another, but also to the laity, with extreme politeness. 
Among laymen of quality the most respect is always paid to a priest of the highest , 
degree, and in a company of Lamas to him who is of tiie longest standing in the 
church. The priests converse together entirely in a higher scriptural dialect, which 
to those unacquainted with the sacred writings is almost unintelligible. Not only 
the nobles and persons of princely rank, but likewise all priests, are addressed in 
the plural,- you*. As, excepting in judicial proceedings,^ the Mongols never speak 
standing to persons of quality in their habitations, so botli the disciples of the eccle- 
siastics and tlie laity must always drop on one knee before a priest when tliey have 
any hugest to transact with him. All victuals and drink set before a Lama, 
whether at home or abroad, are sprinkled by his disciple with pure water by means 
of a small stick kept for this purpose at the altar. Before every repast, all the 
priests present jointin saying grace in the Tibetian language; Whenever they drink 
tea, a little basin destined expressly for that use is filled and placed before the 
domestic altar; and at every repast of. animal food, some pieces are put in from < 
three to five different places on tlie table, and afferwai ds eaten by tlie servants: 
Similai’ offerings of food are never omitted, in testimony of gratitude for the 
bounty of Providence which furnishes daily supplies of nourishment. Both among 
priests and laity.it would be. considered highly indecent were a* person to eat up ail. 
that is set ]||pfore him, be the quantity ever so, small. r'They therefore not on^ 
purposely leave, some portion,, but during tiie repast share what they have with 
those to, whom. noUiing has been served up. The smallest gift is received with 


* The common people of both sexes likewise use the plural. To address one another in thb 
singular is deemed rude and a sign of enmity. . 
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gratitude, and no person is denied a part of it, should lie merel^r long to touch it 
with his tongue. It is deemed a blessing by every individual to be able to give 
somcthinjj to his neighbour, and it is always accepted with thanks. He who in 
such dftses is guilty of \vilful or even unintentional neglect renders himself liable to the 
keenest reproaches. After every repast, water is brought to the priests for tlie pui- 
pose of #vashing their hands. Tliey tlieniselves likewise cany about them a small 
spherical, curiously-wrought silver or copper vessel {pshabrti)^ provided with a 
spoiit#and covered wdtjji a little bag, containing clean water to rinse their mouths 
after eating animal food. • 

The priests are iifbrcover consulted on all other occasions ; and as, through con- 
stant practice, they are commonly the ablest politicians, the people apply to thcjn 
in all matters for ad\^‘cc, which they follow with implicit confidence. 

As ecclesiastics must live decently and cleanly, their house-associates provide 
them w ith apparel and food ; and, such as can possibly atford it, with separate 
utensils also for the latter. Every priest and layman of quality carries in his bosom 
a drinking bowl, neatly made of some kind of fine wood, well varnished, wrapped 
in a good Imndkerchief, and makes use of it both at home and abroad. The disci- 
ples of the Lamas take care of tliese bowls for them, and servants for people of 
(juality ; they fill them with meat and drink, and deliver them to their masters, 
because priests in par%iculai» must not take them from tlie table with their own 
hands. The clergy abstain from their youth from horse-flesh ; strong lifiuors are 
likewi.se forbidden them by the express injunctions of their founder, who says : 

Whoever indulges himself in strong drink shall not be called my disciple, ami 
never will I have a debauchee considered as a servant of niinc.^ Schigimunih also 
inculcates and enjoins chastity, after his own blameless example : but human nature 
triumphs over the most sacred law's among these people, as well as among every 
•other race of mankind on the,facc of the globe. • 

The 01-dinary dress of the clergy is like that of the commonalty. It is only at 
high mass and other religious offices that th^ey put on the priestly habit. Next to 
the skin they wear Silk or cotton shirts, and instead of breeches an apron, which 
comes no lower than the knees, and which, on account of its numqirous folds all 
round, is very wide» and roomy. Their upper garment, which reaches dow n to 
their heels, is covered on the outside with red or yellow Ciiinese silks or cotton 
stuft’s, and fastened round the waist with a very broad girdle. Over all they wear 
a red or yellow silk or cotton scarf, three or four fathoms in length and tliree spans 
in breadth, which they throw over the left shoulder and wrap round the body. 
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Wl^pn a priest prays before the sacred furniture of the temples And before liis domestic 
altar, he must every time take the two ends of this scai-f in his. hands, hold it up, 
and then touch the ground with his head upon the border of as a sign’that he is 
a legitimate priest. The Lamas have a right to punish such of their number as are 
found abroad without tliis scarf, called Orkimtschi. All their garments are deemed 
sacred by the people ; it is not lawful for othera to use them, neither will any one 
ride on the saddle a priest. If they happen to meet when on horseback a priest 
of the highest degree, they alight, wlule at a considerable distance, to salute and 
pay their obeisance to him, and to receive his blessing by tlic iiijpositiou of hands. 

It has already been observed,* that all tlie Lama priests, according to their regu- 
lations, ouglit to live in tlic simplest manner, upn alms alone, and never to lay 
up money or other jjioperty. I'hey arc however no longer subject to this restraint; 
but if they^happen to be reduced to poverty, tliey avail themselves of the privilege 
of riding about among the people, attended by some of llieir disciples, and collect- 
ing cattle and otlicr articles in the most arrogant manner, under tlic pretext tliat, 
througli unforeseen circumstances, tliey are suffering want. Among these sympa- 
thetic, people, each individual conhibutes according to his circumstances to tile 
relief of his neighbour, and thus in a short time they ree'eive presents to a consi- 
derable amount. Many of their jioqr disciples also, who arc of indigent families, 
go about the country when tliey begin to be pressed by want. Every one treats 
them with kindness and compassion, is pleased with their talents for prayer, enter- 
tmns them as long as is requisite, and takes sincere delight in contributing to the 
relief of the necessitous. In this manner tlie needy ecclesiastics collect all kinds of 
provisions, butter, meat, vegetables, wool, hides, &c. in such profusion that tliey. 
have a surplus to sell, and can thus procure a fresh stock of cattle. 

The othei domestic occupations of tlie priests differ but little from those of the 
laity ; but they are*spared as much as possible the necessity of attending to tliem,. 
that they may employ themselves In the study of tlie scriptures, in learning long 
prayers by heart, in copying their rciigidus books, in medicine, intalmanack-making,. 
at which they are very expert, in drawing figures, pamting pictures, and the like., 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

NUNS — MONKS— AND RBU0I0U8 VOWSt 

Among thfe adherents of the Lama reJigion there has always been a class of nuns 

besides tlie ecclesiastics. Every female is fit for this state ; nothing more is required 

than that the individuals who enter into it should without constraint and of their 

< 

own free-will renounce the carnahgratifications of tlie world. As these people are 
actuated by a truly astonishing spirit of piety and religion, there are females enough 
of every age who voluntarily devote themselves to the state of nuns (Schhbaganza), 
On taking this step they arc very strictly examined, according to the ancient pre- 
scribed religious forms, by the oldest high-priests, from whom they rig^ieive their 
ordination: and some time is always allowed tliem for further consideration. 
Never is a maid, wife, or widow, exhorted to embrace this profession ; on the con- 
trary, they are dissuaded from it : and yet unmarried females, in the flower of youtl), 
or women of more mature years, determine to enter into this state, that they may 
be able to lead a life peculiarly acceptable to God. They are then fully conse- 
crated as nuns,, suffer their Jiair to be cut off, lay aside their former dress and orna- 
ments, and submit with the greatest heroism, after the manner of the priests, to 
the rigid vow to renounce for -ever all the enjoyments of the world, and all inconti- 
nence; to pray as often as possible, day and night; and to lead a Kfe well-pleasing 
to the Almighty. Their dress, with the exception of the scarf peculiai* to the priestly 
character, is the same red robe as is worn by the male ecclesiastics. The nuns are 
by no means shut up in convents, but live as before with their relatives, only with 
• this proviso, that, if they are capable, they shall learn a great^numbef of prayers 
and religious ceremonies, in which they shall exercise tliemsclves. Neither have 
they occasion to fast, but are supplied like the priests with all their food. For tlie 
rest, they are heW in high respect by the people, and have a right to sit next to 
the priests in the temple, and repeat all prayers with them.; but they receive nO 
part of the alms which arc there distributed among the ecclesiastics. Those who 
are incapable of learning tlie scriptures employ their time in praying with their 
rosary and Kiirda, and devote themselves to otlier religions exorcises. Thus many 
of these people, already of excellent moral character, resolve from voluntaiy incli- 
nation to lead a pert'ectly irreproachable life, and to spend tlioir days in constant 
exercises of piety ; and in particular each individual who possesses any capacity is 
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desirous of consecrating himself to religion. It is true Ijiat the rules respecting 
such as take these vows are very severe ; but whenever they are followed, it is done 
Voluntarily, without any foreign interference or compulsion. When human frailties 
and transgressions secretly creep in among them, so fiir from punishing, they show 
compassion and indulgence, they strive as far as lies in tlieir power to hide the fault 
of a fellow-creature, and warn and even assist one another to avoid falling again 
into errors. Upoif^the whole, these nomadic tribes put many other nations to shame 
by their tolerant spirit; and it may be most confidently .asserted of such as are 
under independent, native rulers, that fewer deviations from morality occur among 
them than among nations who call themselves civilized anfl enlightened. From 
whatever motive an individual commiti^ a fault or an immoral action, he is pitied 
by all, because they place themselves in the sitiiatioh of such a person. 

Besides this class of nuns there is a kind of half-nuns who, without quitting the 
condition of the laity, take certain vows, and are called Ubaschanza. Females 
who have, contrary to expectation, recovered from very dangerous indispositions, 
or are afflicted with incurable diseases, nay, even new-born infants,»are initiated 
intathis vow; and sometimes also it is taken merely but of religious zeal. This 
vow binds them not only to a godly and virtuous life, byt also to the regular cele- 
bration of the three appointed monthly prayer-days, after the manner of all the 
priests and nuns, to the service of the altar, and to constant prayer. On those days 
they act as priests, and are reverenced as such by the people. At the general 
meetings the females of this class have the precedence before the common laity, 
ranking next to the nuns : their food must be clean and pure ; tliey must never cat 
horse-flesh, and are supplied by every one with provisions of the same quality as 
the priests. At the examination and consecration for this state, a female neither 
relinquishes her former habit, nor has her hair, cut off : the distinction consists only 
in a strip of yellt)w silk or cotton of a hand’s breadth, and so long tliat when throwm 
over the shoulder, and tied in a bow above the. hip, the two ends hang down from 
the side nearly to the ground. This band {Orkimtschi) must be worn by an Uba- 
sciianza across the breast and back, and particularly when ‘she prays; on which 
occtision she observes the same ceremony as a priest with the ends of his scarf. 

In like manner there are half-monks {Ubascha) ; laymen of all ages are conse- 
crated as such ; they enter into the same engagements, and are enjoined the same 
duties, as the Ubaschanzas. They have a right to wear a habit of the same fashion 
as that of the priests, and, if they obtain permission, of a red colour also. Tho 
naiTow' red band characteristic of their order they wear partly across the breast amt 

T 
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partly over the girdle ^ at the waist. In pul)lic meetings they likewise enjoy <itho 
precedence before the laity, sitting next to the priests and being waited upon like 
them. In general tliey are persons well versed in the scriptures who perform 
divine service among *ti:ie people. It not rarely happens that an Ubascha enters 
into the class of priests, and continues in society with his wife and children, but in 
other respects lives according to the* rules of the clergy. There is however some 
difficulty attending this, as a public recognition is requisite f^ the purpose : yet 
such laymen, if they arp eminent for learning, and are generally known to bear a 
good chai'acter, ai'e admitted in their old age, upon urgent request, to Officiate as 
priests. • 

Among these people there are many other laymen well versed in the scriptures, 
who can read and write the* Mongol and Tibet character, and understand tliose 
languages, but have taken ho vows, l^ext to tlie Lamas they are the most skilful 
almanack-makers, who interpret the aspects of the stai’s and heavenly bodies, and 
all the scriptural signs. These common men of letters are much beloved and 
respected by* the people, who call them Bakseki*^ masters or teachers. They likc- 
Avise perform many religious exercises for the people, and their domestic altars arc 
in general very complete. ^ Besides these there is in certain pai ts a class of praying 
monks, who, agreeably to their vow, must keep continually travelling about, cann- 
ing a small prayer-wheel on a staff, visiting every one, and offering up prayers in 
praise of God, and for the welfare of all ranks and all creatures, both alive and 
dead. These often have a very squalid appearance, though they are universally 
well received, fed and lodged. They make no provision for the future, and spend 
their lives in these exercises, as an example and encouragement to tlie piety of the 
people. Such as, according to their vow^, are constantly repeating the hymns of 
praise to tlie deified Darrah-Ekke, are called Darkintschi, and others who are in- 
cbcsantly praying the Om-ma-nik-bat-ind<hum are styled Manitschu 

In Tibet and Mongolia there are many hermits, who in Mongol are termed 
jantschiy and in Tibetian Erdschuba, Thes^J usually reside, some upon hills, 
others in caverns. The latter never quit these retreats, subsisting only on roots 

* 'M. Langles considers this word Bakseki, which he writes Pakschi, as Tibetian, and takes it for a 
name {Alphaht ManUhou, Srae edit. p.55). This, however, is a mistake; for Bakschi is really 
Mongol, and signifies, as in Mandschu, a learned man* (Sec Dktionnaire ManUhou^ vol. i. p. 522.) 
In Tibet tlie Mongol Bakschi are always termed Combo, The explanation of Bohchi given by Pallas, 
who says that it is a title of honour conferred on learned Gellongs (Mongol, Po'/ker. th.ii. fSS), w 
likewise erronfOQS. 
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and other raw natipral productions, and drinking no other beverage than water. 
Strangers and passengers never attract the least notice from them; and nothing 
can disturb them in their prayers and spiritual meditations. They let their hair 
grow long, and never cut it. Those who dwell upon the hMls lead a less austere 
life, and occasionally make their appearance among other men to procure.alms and 
necessaries. Both these classes of hermits dress^ like the Lamas, wear red or yel- 
low garments, and never shave their beards. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

INITIATIW OF NEW CONVERTS— AMULETS— PUBLIC RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES 
—CUSTOMS PRACTISED ON OCfASIOJI OF THE BIRTH OF CHILDREN— OP 
MARRIAGES — SICKNESS — DEATH — FUNERALS. ^ 

/ 

' According to written records, the ancient deified priests of India did not take 
under their care sutji of the people as were desirous of embracing tlieir faith, till 
after a severe probation. We still find among the Mongol tribes that the pj'ofessors 
of the Schainan religiqn are cgiiverted in large companies by the Lamas to that of 
Buddah. TJiesc unbelicvei's apply to a high- priest, and when their number is large 
enough a certain time is specified for their assembling. The ceremony is always 
performed in summer, in an agreeable, retired spot, and in the open air. As it is 
commonly attended by many Lamas, huts are constructed for them, and airange- 
inents made for a stay of tliree or four days. All the people of ‘both sexes place 
thcms^elves in companies on the grass, and take only just sufficient food to prevent 
them from fainting. All 'ornaments, car-rings, head-dresses, and whatever strikes 
the eye must be laid aside, and each individual appear in his worst apparel. At 
certain hours of the day the new converts repair singly to the oldest high-priest to 
be examined and instructed ; and the rest of the time till their admission they pray 
in silence both night and day. As no stranger is allowed to be present, opportu- 
nities are yet wanting to procure accurate information on the subject ; and if you 
even enjoy the confidence of these peojde, you must still be extremely careful not to 
excite suspicion by too great curiosity : for they deem it a sacred duty to conceal all 
tiicir transactions. 'When, therefore, they are disturbed by the coming of any 
stranger, they disperse, and aluVys betray mistrust of those who wisli to be present 
at their public worship. According to oral accounts which I liave sometimes re- 
ceived respecting thoir secret religious system* there w^ould b^much to remark if all 
the circumstances agreed, or could be duly established ; but silence and fidelity to 
tlfeir confessors are invaiiably deemed one of their highest duties. To give the 
more weight to their vows, the most innocent remarks arc often made a crime. Not 
, only the Lama who administers the vow, but those who instmet them in general 
religious knowledge, or teach the alphabet^ that is, the key to all wisdom and hap- 
piness^ are honoured duiing life, and obeisance is paid to tliem if tliey are priests. 
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• They never suffer the real name of their teachers to escape their lips. All . their 
hearers, and even the children of their district, give a \fxy different name to the 
priests and instructors, or call them merely master and teacher : nay, they go so 
far as to assign another appellation to every individual who happens^ to be of the 
same name with their teachers, and even to other .things in ordinary life, tliat they 
may wholly obviate the necessity of pronouncing tlie names of those sacred charac- 
ters. • 

The ne^V converts must likewise set apart in their habitations a particular spot 
somewhat to the left, facing the entrance, for an altar and holy place, and have it 
consecrated. They are furnished with the altar and all its appendages, the images 
of the jsaints, the books, afld such-like tilings, by their firs! teacher, and are in- 
structed by him in all domestic religious exercises. In testimony of their having 
embraced the religion, a written or printed amuletMs giveA them. This is some* 
times inclosed in a silver or brass box, or only sewed*in a covering of velvet, silk, 
or leather, and worn during life suspended by a ribband from the neck. They mul- 
tiply tlieir amulets, the drift of which is vaiious, to a great extent. New ones com- 
posed by eminent patriarchs in Tibet and Mongolia are often circulated, and, as a 
specimen of their contents, I subjoin a translation of one of tliem : 

. After (due invitation, Abida, the highest original priest of the region of souls, 
has most joyfully descended upon my head. 

“ To this original highest priek and leader, to the openly perfect and glorified, 
the conqueror of all vanity, made perfect by truth, the inexpressibly glorious con- 
ductor of souls on foot, who appeared in like manner, be adoration, thanksgiving, 
and devotion ! 

“ Grant thy blessing, infallible substance of the triple Inestimable Hero, who 
bringest deliverance from all the dangers of hell, and holy leader into the mansions 
of the noblest purity. Abida, I adore thee. Be gi’acious to me amid all the ob- 
structions and changers of hell. Ah ! accompany me through the dreadful ways filll 
of rocks, and snatch me from the sorrow-bringing waves of adversity ! — Ah ! ac- 
company me into tlie most holy mansions of bliss, for never was yet a more de- 
sirable abode. 

“ With thy mercy support me, and let me find and be a partaker of the promised 
glorious region of souls. 

Grant that every tiling may so opemte, tliat I may once in those fields of Pa- 
radise, from the heart of the Liuchma flower, be a partaker of the new birth, Mok- 
gorlanig'* 
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In their spiritual exercises the Mongols are unwearied, in^d we might almost 
say insatiable, and whoH(y devoted to them.' Religious rites are performed somiB- 
times in one place sometimes in another with the greatest solemnity. For these 
they find abundant directions in the great works of the ancient Indian deified 
teachers. Each of these writers gives a different method of celebrating religious 
worship, by 4lie imitation of which the Lamas of the present day contrive to excite 
and keep up in the people the liveliest interest in regard to these ceremonies. Opu- 
lent families cause public religious service to be solemnly held a^ll seasons of the 
year, both in joy and so^yow. As the expense of these solemnities, which often 
last several days, is very heavy, on account of the great number of priesb whom 
they make a point of* inviting, a wliole race, or all tite branches of a family, join 
to defray the charges. Sometimes they are held on account of temporal prosperity, 
sometimes on occasion Of grievcflis afflictions, births, and deaths. 

A large family of children* is considered by the Mongols as a gift of the Deity. 
Wlien therefore a woman proves barren, numberless superstitious practices with the 
consecrated water are employed, and they implore of all die celestial beings the 
accomplishment of their wishes. If a Mongol has children by a wife, he never 
looks out for any othei\ During pregnancy various well-meant expedients to pro- 
cure a favourable time by n^ans of religious ceremonies, are adopted and continued 
till the delivery. Before or immediately after the birth, the altar is garnished and 
lighted up with a lamp, and incense burned. Tfie service is more or less solemn, 
according to circumstances. During the first joy, commonly some days after the 
birth, the ceremonies arc begun. A moving prayer is always pronounced for tlie 
child, and a purificatory offering made witli incense. To these is added the holy 
bath, Thiissel-Arschan, which is prepared and solemnly consecrated. At the ap- 
pointed time the child is washed over a basin on all the principal parts of the body, 
beginning with the head. The prayer used on this occasion relates to the everlasting 
prfivention of all temptations and dangers, and to the duty of taking part in reli- 
gion. The water remaining in the basin is poured, according to the direction of the 
priest, either to the south, west, north, or east, under a tree, or on some other clean 
place, which must neveS* be trodden upon. This done, the child generally receives 
a spiritual name from the priest ; but the heads of families assembled at the cere- 
mony are requested to give him one for ordinary use. One of the oldest fathers of 
the kindred mentions any name he pleases, with an abundance of figurative good- 
wishes, in which these people are particularly rich, and in which all the fathers and 
other persons present concur. The spiritual name of a man is commonly conse- 
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cr^d, and never used except on religious occasions, the secular name only being 

•employed in common life. In sickness the old name is sometimes changed for a 
new one, in order to strengthen the faith of the patient by redewed prosper! ly. 

In marriages, and their consummation, many religious ceremonies are likewise 
practised ; of these, I shall mention only such ^ are customary on the wedding-day. 
After tiie terms of the contract have been concluded by the heads of the families — ^for 
in this stage of the lousiness the presence of the bridegroom bride is not required 
— a torch jis lighted up before the sacred things on the altar in tlie house of the 
bride, in confirmation of the^gssurances given Ify one party to the otlier, and both 
offer up prayers before it. During the preparations for the wedding, the priests are 
invited to say prayers for the welfare and prosperity iof the young couple. A new 
altar is erected for tlie bride in her new habitation by the parents of tlie bridegroom, 
and furnished with all the necessary sacred appurtenances. On leaving her former 
home, a particular guardian-sign is given to the bride in tlie representation of some 
holy deified person, which is fastened to the end of a long pole, and borne after her, 
weaving over her head to the place where she is given up, even though, as it often 
happens, the journey thither on horseback lasts several dajrs. During this journey, 
from the beginning to the end, the priests have numerous prayers to repeat between 
tlie great profane ceremonies, and to assure prosperity and happiness to the new 
couple. 

In sickness their religion enjoins a great variety of forms of prayer. In imminent 
danger they willingly prepare for death, make all necessary airangements themselves, 
and have the masses for the dead said for them whilst yet living. A kind of history 
of the soul’s pilgrimage to paradise is commonly read to the patient while still in 
perfect possession of his faculties ; and many likewise desire to hear it when about 
to embark in ajiy dangerous enterprise. This history^not only describes the course** 
of the pilgrimage, but likewise contains exhortations against pusillanimity in pressing 
riangers, with religious encouragements to vanquish death by the hope of everlasting 
bliss in paradise, I have seen these people, ^o distinguished bylihe warmth of their 
religious zeal, expire with perfect faith and resignation. Eveiy person present must 
with a loud voice slowly repeat the form of prayer called Om-ma-nih-bad’-'tna-chumy 
either with the rosary or the Kiirda wheel. The hut is covered on the top, and the 
light admitted at apertures on the sides. The nearest relations exjMPess their bitter 
lamentations in the most poetic language and pathetically mournful melodies. They 
strive,' however, to moderate their grief, and exhort one another to bear the in- 
evitable stroke witli patience, and to think of the joys which shall succeed their sor- 
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rows and the believers in the transmigration of souls conceive tliat an inconsolable 

weeping for a deceased friend is as unpleasant and as great an impediment to hin> 
as floods which obstraA the way ; and therefore they forbid grieving after the dead. 
If, however, tlieir affection is too strong, and their sorrow too great, they seek 
in their lamentations to give a new jdirection to their tears, wishing that each of 
them may pfove a medium of purifying their vain attachment, ^d of procuring in- 
creased blessings. During the time of purgatory all tlie prepaAtions are made for 
performing the masses for the dead, w^hich last seven ^veeks, and the fuperal rites. 
The directions for the treatment of \he corpse, deduced from astrological rules, are 
punctually obeyed ; for all the dead are not disposed of in the same mannei’. Some 
must be burned, others conveyed to the tops of mountains or eminences ; some de- 
"posited in the earth, and others again in the waters. The guardian spirits are im-» 
plored in prayer to gi^ant the place for the funeral obsequies, and sometimes to af- 
ford protection and security from molestation to the deceased. The corpse is left 
covered lip from the first upon the bed, and is not again touched till the funeral ; 
the hut is then totally cleared, and the high-priest addresses the soul, which till this 
moment is supposed to have remained near the body, announcing that the period of 
separation and of its final departure is arrived. It is likewise to be remarked that 
these people never carry a corpse through the door of the felt-tent by which they 
go in and out. If they would not remove the whole habitation to another place, 
they lift up one side of it, and take out the body through the aperture which is thus 
formed. The dead aip thickly envdoped b cotton stuffs, or, if they belong to 
wealthy families, in silks, and are carried away by oxen or camels, on both sides of 
which spacious chests are hung by means of saddles. On the top of tliesc chests 
tlie corpse is laid upon the bed, and after it has been conveyed to the place of its 
'final destination, and the usual prayers repeated, it is there left. Hound the body 
are sometimes erected a great number of poles with flags, on which the Om-ma-nili- 
had-ma-chum is a thousand times written in Tibetian characters. When the masses 
for the dead, which last forty-nine days, are over, the general litanies are recited 
before all tlic friends of the deceased, and, lastly, the great blessing is pronounced : 
this is agnin repeated on the next public prayer-day in the temple before all the 
people. To conclude, liberal alms are distributed, according to the circumstances 
of the family, among the ecclesiastics who perform the masses. The first officiating 
priest receives, besides other presents, a good saddle-horse and furniture, and the 
best suilf&f clothes which belonged to the deceased ; and an entertabment is given, 
to the people before they finally disperse.. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

DEPARTjdItti TSCHEAKAS^— DAWGEBOUS BRIDGE OVER VHE DON-~ 

BATATSKAJA— THE STEPPE TOWARDS. ilHE MJEOTI8 — ^BOUKDARIES OF THE 
DON COSSACK^ AND THE TSCPIERNOIIORZES— ENTRANCE INTO THE CAP- 
CASIAN GOVERNMENT— QUARANTINE ON THE SJINKING JEGORLTK — 
RANGE OF HIILS SlTlETCHING NORTHWARD PROM THE FIRST MOUNTAINS 
OF THE CAUCASUS— ThE REDOUBT OF IcAtALT—STONE STATUES — PRE- 
ORADNOI — BESOPASNOI— DONSKAJA — STONE FIGURES IN THE STEPPE — 
THEIR ORIGIN— INQUIRIES RESPECTING THE TETSCHENEGES AND ROMA- 
NIANS OR POIOWZIANS. * '# 

After I had made several little excursions to the Calmucks in the country of the 
Don Cossacks, I returned to Tscherkassk to rejom the studoit whom I had left 
behind there with my kibitka. On the 19th of November we quitted that town, 
where all our acquaintance and particidaiiy the teachers in the Gymnasium,' had 
«ideavoured to make our stay ss agreeable to us as possible. The road at first 
led al<mg the right bank of the Don, for <d)out a wersj; and a half above the town, 
where a chain-bridge is thrown across the river. Here we had nearly been so 
unfortunate as to lose one of our carriages ; ibr the timbers, which were but sli^tly 
chained together, gave way, and tiie hind^wheels of the chaise sunk up to the axle 
in water. It Vas not without great rfifiiculty that we extricated the kibitka, nor 
was it till every thing was unpacked, and we had givcm up the v^de for lost, that we 
succeeded in our endeavours. After this unpleasant adventure, in which both the 
Cossacks (who drove us) and ourselves got pret^ wet and benumbed with cold, we* 
pursued our route to JBatayskaja, the first station, which is 171 wersts from Tscher- 
kassk, and is seated on a diy arm of the D(hi called Podpolnaja, that is, the ha^ 
full. The road thithor led throu^ aii extensive plain, that like the island on whicb 
Tschokassk stands is annually inundated, but the water runs fiom it earlier because 
it lies hi^wr and slopes towards the principal stream. V 

From Batayskaja we had 16 wersts to go to the station of Kagalnitzkiqa pq tiie 
little river Kagalnik, which Mis near a village of the same name below Aspw into 
the Mffiotis, after it has received the Jelbu8da,B brook which cootesfiDom the sopth, 
and been considerably increased by this accession. On ev^ side, we law ditches 
leading to the Kagalnik, and whicb, tbou^ now dry, are said to be pretty well 

U 
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filled in spring by the siiow water firom the steppe, llie counby is extrenody Id^ 
excepting in the south-east, where we peraaved soiiie eminences belongu^ to a 
fharn of lulls which nus due tipith firQm!.tfa|espiddle oS the Ckubw to the source 
of the Ka^lnik; and which we hailed the^ precr^r of the Caucasus. At the 
distance 1 6 worsts we passed Clmmute^a, fixinerly a station, butnowoccu. 
pied only by a few Cossacks, who Wp guaprd ther^ and proceeded twelve miles 
further, without stopping, to Metschetnaja,. an iim seated on a Avulet of the same 
.name, whither the horSbs were brought ^m the Cossack post, a werst rad a half 
distant. This place ^derives ib name from an old decayed Messddied, which lies 
35 wersts from it on the river Manytsch, rad by wtoch the road to Tsoherkassk 
formerly led. As the, horses had not yet been fed, I made meanwhile a little ex- 
pfiursion to the source of the two rivulets Roswosch and Bobrowaja, which rise about 
ten miles to the south-west, and after a course of six German miles unite with the Jel- 
busda. I found them m a clayey sand-bed, very small, and^witb so impmseptible a 
cmrentthat a piece nfpaper thrown upon the surface in perfectly calm weath^moved 
scarcely two feet in a quarter of an hour- Hwcircurostance, which is observable in 
several smaU rivers that run towardathe sea of Asow,- proves how imperceptibly 
the steppe Ms to the welt Here, at the depth about three yards below the 
surface of the steppe are fouqd firagsoents of lim^tone ooiiq;>06ed of conglomerated 
muscles. 

It was not till after dark that we could get awc^ from the inn of Metschetsk ; 
hut the horses of the Cossacks who were to attend us as guides, were so weary, that 
at eleven, o’clock we had proceeded only ten wersts ,to the dale of the Kogiilta, 
near which rivulet we were und^ the necessity of passing, the night A Calmuck 
(felt-tent^ which I had purchased of the Hon Calmucks, here rendered us 
•pxcellrat service, and the provisions which we had brpught with us from Tscber- 
kassk also proved very acceptable ; but;two small sbairels of Don wine were com- 
pletely frosen, so that we could not use jt excq)t forraulling. Here was formerly 
a Cossack, station, but it is now coQVfsried' into a mere guard-post After the 
horses were sufficiently rested, we set out early in the motning, and at the distance 
of 13 wosts reached the stalion of Nishnoi J^orlyzkaja, atuated to the north of 
the two rivulets wfiich form the Hugoi-Jeja. «r the m% Jeh fourteen wersts 
fiirther, we came to an inn on the second rivulet, which, as well as the cohti- 
mwtion of both, the rushy Jei, forms the boundary betwera the Don rad Tscher- 
nqmomra Cossacks as far as the Stanitza Jekaterinodarskaja: at this place foe above 
Stream dinbarges itself into the right side of the great Jei, which then runs due 
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«rest into the ee^dT AsoW, iffilt condaues to diviBe thd two territories. At the inn 
wt FMdied Bie ehaia of hBls already mentioned, which stretch northward from 
the Ciaibao for e degree and w half o( latitude, and separates d>e fluvial system of 
the west side of the Mssotis frcnn that«f the Jegorlyk. Hence it is biH 13 wersts 
to the station of Wmmtechoi J^orlyskaja, likewise called Sserednaja J^gorl^zkr^ 
of the Jtiftldng or middle Jtgorfyk, on the ri^t bank of winch it is seated. Tliis 
river, which frmns the boundaiy between tlvs Caucasian government and the Don 
Cossacks, has ill^rise from sevend small Iwooks about 15 wcsrsts south-west of 
this plac^ OH the east aide of the above-mentioned chain &f hills, and, after taking 

tint fui eastern and then a north-eastern course of about 1^ German miles, &11$ 

** 

into the Manytsch. A bridge, shut up on account of the quarantine, led across the 
Jegwlyk, and we were requested by the asristant-sufgeon st^>ned there not to go 
fiir from our carriages till our departure from this place, though there was now 
nothing to be apprehended from the plague. It is incomprehensible how the qua- 
rantine could be established' in a' place which has so unhealthy a situation and 
scarcely any water frt to drink, as the first postdiouse 17^ wersts from Tscherkassk, 
on the Podpolnaja, is so modi better adapted for the purpose, dace provisions at 
leairt m^ht there be prociwed from the torm, whereas they cannot be cwve^ 
without great expense to Wonutsdmdi Jegorlyriraja. 

At the distance of 34 wersts from the quarantinp lies the first station in the 
Caucasian government, whidiis a redoubt named Peschtschatnaja Kopani. The 
road thither leads tinou^ a very level steppe, and beyond it, in the dry bed of a 
stmun whidi communicates with that the Rassypnaja, you come to wells whidi 
have been dug there, but contain bad water, and from which the redoubt has re- 
ceived its name : for Peschtschamoi Kopani signifies snnB-rrvlfr. Another road 
runs hence to the north-east, across the middle Jegoriyk to the Manytsch and the 
country of the Don Cossacks ; but it is at present little used, and scarcely ever ti«r 
veiled except by Tarim's and Calmucks, because it is almost entirely destitute -of 
water, for that of the rivers in these steppes is not drinkable.— -£lev«i' wersts froin 
the sand-wells lies the redoubt of Bassiypnoi, on the brook* of the like name, whirii 
raes to the southwest of 'tiiat place, beyond the village of Ilinskoi, on tiie cham df 
htUs in the steppe, and wbaee. sources are only ten wersts distant from tiaose of &e 
great Jri in the country called by the Tutars the Jei Ckaraesun. In:lhb middle of 
the foUowing stagey whieh is S4 wersts, we had the redoidit of Letniricel on the 
left bank (d tiie upper' or ^reat Jegorfyk, along whirii wo comfinued our course to 
the redoubt of Wesstiriawskoi, also called Kalaly firom the rivulet on which it 

V 9i 
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lies. Here I met witl| one of tiiose stdne figures wHitih aTe’ £reqti^y found 
standing upright in this steppe, but it had ^Ufiencd 'so much fhnii the nieeUfaer as fo> 
be quite defaced. The Kalaly is one of the j^cipal biriindies of the J^gor^, and! 
is formed by the coiiddl of severs! bfooks, <dl'of st^^ the chshi of bills 

northward of the'Ckuban.’ It unites below the redoubt vflb the Ji^rlyk,- which 
has here^ already bi^nie a coiisidi^bte 'river. 'Ilnrty wersts above it on the 
Kidaly lies ^e village of Dimitriewsk, whence the bi^ bsiiTow called' Shimoi 
Kuigan, that is, the fat hill, to the sOuth-west near Aithangd^oi is aboOt as fojr 
distant. Ibis hill b Seen at a very great distance in the steppe, and serves qs a land- 
mark to those travellers who do not keep' the high roe^. 

Our road sdll continued, along the Idt side of the Jegorlyk to the station of 
Pregradnoi, 30 werst8>from Kalaly. Mdway between those two places ties the 
redoubt of Medwesche Kurganskoi, that is, situated on the Bear’s hill. Here was 
formerly a rivulet which fdl into the Jegorlyk, but is now dried up ; and was 
called in Tartar Ajule, or the Bear’s brook. From Pr^nidnoi we- had S3 wersts 
to the redoubt of BesopasnOi, which lies on the other side of the Jqgorlyk, not far 
above the influx of the Taschle. Half way thither on the ri^t b » lake about a 
Crerman mile in loiglh, but feiy narrow, which seems to have arisen from what 
was once a river, and two wersts before you cross the J^orlyk is a Ivoken stone statue: 
Midway between Besopasnoi and Donskaja, a stage of SO wersts, we found at 
some distance apart the two statues which Giildenstadt has described, and one of 
which repre^ts a man, the other a woman. These rude figures, many of iriiicb 
are wrought but on one ^de, and there in general only froi» the head to the kneesy 
being quite flat behind, are very fiequ^t in this part of the country. They nearly 
resemble our statues in old gardens representing founs and sailyrs, but are hewn 
vrith much less skill out of a grayish lime-stone composed of conglomerated 
foiiscles, and have pure Mongol features. They are commonly represented sittings 
and the male figures seemed to be clothed in a cuirass and a narrow gannent that 
reaches to die knees; Those of the oth^ sex have bare pendent breasts, and a 
much shorter garniffll, or even die tlii^s uncovered. . They are dbtingubhed by a 
broad ormunent round the neck, and over that a coral necklaee; Thdr head- 
dress is singular, eonsbting of two articles of the same kind placed one upon 
another; whereas the men have bnallpomteid hats like those'of thnOiinese and a 
long plaited tail him^ng down bdlind. All tile figures without exeeptimi bidd • 
.before the privities a long dimking-veesd, but which oftenlodks only like an' oblong 
square. ■ - -i: - i .• i 
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Stoite statues^ o/libis land ore with in the western part of the 

8te|^ to- the north of the Caucasns, near the rivers Kdma, Bywala, TascMe^ 
Dongusle^- J^Tschalbass, Jegorlyk, and Manytseh, and in great-numbers between 
the- 'Donv D<mez, and Dnjepr:, nay, I- myself procured a simiiw figure of silver, of 
the la^tlv i^ a finger, which had been fowid by the peasants on . the Kuma^ but 
with this ^ffeience, that the hands were not fadd before the abdomen, for it had no' 
arms at aH, These statues bear the stamp of h!^ antiquity, and it would seem that 
they elated so ear^s the time of Ammianus Marcellinus, who in his description of the- 
Huns says : “ They are of an extcaordmaiy figure, and so crooked that they mi^t ' 
be taken for beasts walking on two legs, or for suph rudely wroug|it pillars in humam 
form an -are to be seen on the shores of the Pontus.” — From their Mongol features 
th^ uM^t therefore reasonably be conjectured to be of Hunmsh origm ; at least it 
appears certain that we cannot ascribe them to. the Kpiqanians, with Ruysbroeck. 
(commonly called Rubruquis) the Minorite^ who was sent in 1253 as ambassador 
from Louis IX of France to Mangu Chan, and who in the tenth chapter of his ex- 
tremely interesting Travels says: “The Comanians thi-ow up a high hill. over, 
their dead, and pkee- .upon it the figure of the deceased with the face turned^ 
toward the east, mul holding a drinki^Tvessel in their hands- before the navel. 
Upon the graves of the rich they likewise erwt pyramids; that is, small pointed 
buildings: in some places I ha^ also seen lofty towers of brick, in others- 
pyramids of hewn stone, tfaou^ the- latter is not to be found in any part of the 
country. Among otho-a again 1 observed a tomb recently built, wound which were- 
hung upon high poles sixteen horse-hid^r four towards each of the cardinal points. 
Near this grave had been put Conner for drink and flesh* to cat.. Nevertheless 
I was informed that the deceased- had been baptized. Further eastw-ard I. found 
other kind^ of sepulchral monuments, namely large stone pavements partly circulw. 
and partly square, witii fisur great stones set upright at the comers towards the form, 
cardinal pomtSi” . * 

From this account it is- evident tiiat the honest inonk confounded the-pionu- 
ments of the difiw@at nations by which these parts Irad been a^d then, were inl^ 
bited, as he took them all for Komanian because he foimd them in the counti^ of 
the KomaniuBS. This rmaarkablp nation acts an impcHrtant part in the histoty of 
the middle ages, for which reason I i^ume- that some inquiries re^^tipg its 
origm will not be misiflaced here, especially-as particular i:^giard bw bqHi-paid to- 
the sulyect in my .^frvtc^tonr, where so much of thrir history as occurs in the 
Russian- Clnxmides is- introduced by way of Supplement. 
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^The Knmaniaiis aretliefluiienatien‘'at thePeloiraiaiiB Af'tfiS Rassian tad Sie 
Pblowoy the Poluh^Ustoriaas, apd, Miire «baU jnesmtiy see, of:T«Stlv>ori^ 
for Nikon observes : “ The Chwalisses and BbigHinw axe desoended fron. Lot^s 
two daughters,’ but %ir other nadens, the TorkmeoV Patscbenesit Twrtoigr^ /aod- 
Kumani, more properly Polowtzy, dwve their oq^^ frcMa labmael : and asatbei: 
writer quobd 1^ Schldzo' in his Hi^iy of Trao^lvania,.aays: Cimardt iii tMt 
PobnetsA, ex deserto egrestL The'ident^ .of these two. luiinesi tMwreyec, . is best 
pro\’ed ^e fiwt that the Russian historiaQS refer to the Po^iatsaans the same 
circumstance as the Byiandne authors relate of the Komapiaos. The t^saction 
is as follows: — ^Anjw of low birthnwho had been banished from Greece to Checson, 
foere formed an acquaintance with the Komanians who resorted to that place for 
the purpose of traffic and to purchase provisions, and persuaded them tfoit he was 
the son of the emperor Dfegenes. They released him in consequence from con* 
finement; and having, in hopes of a liberal reward, determined to seat him on the 
throne, they marched in. 1096 towards the Danube. By the direction of, the emperor 
Alexius, it was decided by a kind of oracle in the great church, that be should not 
await the Komanians, but go out to meet them. They were already on the left 
bank of the Danube, and the Wlachians had shown them the way. through the nm- 
row passes. They took by treachery the town of Goloe, upon which they pro- 
claimed the false Diogenes emperor. They werq unable to reduce Anchilaus on the 
Pontus, where the emperor himself was posted ; and therefore proceeded to Adiv 
anople, where the pseudo-Diogenes pretended to have a secret corresponde»ce. 
Meanwhile Alakaseus enticed the impostor by a stratagem into the casUe of Peutecv 
where he was m^e indicated, secured, and sent to Constantinople. ' There his 
eyes were put out by. a Turkish eunuch. The emperor Alexius soon afterwards de- 
feated the Komanians in an engagement nearTaurokomum, and cleared the country 
•of them.”—- With this account the Russian annals agree , for Nestor under the .year 
1095 states : “ The Polowtzi* marched against tlie Greeks with Dewgenewitsch 
(Diogenes’ son) ; but the Tzar (emperor) took Dewgenewitsch prisoner, .and put 
out his eyes.” , 

This alone is a sufficient proof that the Polowzians are the Kpmani .of the By- 
zantines. As to their origm, the passage cf Nikon already quoted shows . that they 
were Tartars, as he asserts them to have be^n akm to the Tarkmepes and Turks : hut 
we have a still .stronger evidence of tbis.affiQily.in thewdanguage. So early as 1086 
Komanians had migrated into Hungary ; a qill greater number fled diithm from 
Dshingis Chan, and continued their predatory rovmg life till at fengtlt m I4J0 they 
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esSbraeed ^ Ohristiaa liAi^on. Eroin thenvCrrest anti Xaiide Kumania b Upper 
aild Lower Hbngaiy derbe btar natne : here they rbide ttr be nhmbeir df about 
1 13,000 ftce persons ; but they hare already adopted the Hhngaifian ladgoage, and 
totally forgotten their om. Ihe last who had any knowledge of h was named 
Varro; he was an iidtabitaiit*of‘Karcai^ and died tbout the year ITlTO. Some 
of these Kumaniaas are likemse adled Jaszog, which m Hungarian signifies ordteHr, 
because th^ so^ ra the van as light troops, and must therefore not be con- 
founded mth the Sarmatmi Ja^ges. Though the KonuuSian language is extinct 
in Hungary, yet some copies^ of the Lord’s Prayer in it have.faeen preserved, and 
iacootestably prove it to have been Tartar, both in regard to be words and the 
granunatical construction. . , 

Accfording to Anna Comnena, the Patzinakes (Petscheneges) spoke the same 
language as the KouMnians—^w^; tm Koiut*oi{ ug «^46yXmei() : their language 
therefore gives us that of the Petscheneges. That these were likewise Tartars may 
be inferred foom thdr very name Petsckeneg, which has been retained by the 
Siberian Tartars : for when Jermak, the i^e-discoverer of Siberia, in 138S attacked 
the Tartars on the Tawda, mid they bad assembled in the neighbourhood of the 
rivulet Patschenka, a sanguinary engagement took place' there, in which the Cofr* 
sacks gmned a complete victory, and cut in pieces ali,the Tartars : a prince named 
Petseheneg was in the number of the slain.. 

Another not unimportant [dece of information respecting the Petscheneges is com- 
municated by the Arabian geographer Scherif Ediissi, who^exinressly says that they 
were of Turkish descent. The passage is as follows : — “ In the seventh part of the 
seventh climate- are the other districts of the country of fiassdshirt, the northern 
part of the Stinking Country, and. the greidest part of the country of Bedschen^ 
To the outer Bassdshirt belong the two towns of Massirah and Ckassirah, which* 
are seldom idsited by traders ; for none will venture to travel thither, because the 
inhaMtants put to death all strangers who cotne among them. The above-meiw 
tioned towns are situated on a river which discharges itself*into the river Athd. 
(the Wblga). The country of fiedsehendg is not extensive, and we know not whe- 
ther these people have miy larger town than fianamuni. It contains, howevdr, 
many inhabitante of the race of be Turks {Atrak). Th^ cany on war wib the 
Bussians, and on the frontiers -of the Greeks, because b^ are defended by be 
mountains.” 

George Pachymeres forber relates that “in be- time of be emperor Micbaet 
Paieuiogus a Komanian was sultaa of be Ethiopians (Egyptians); he had been. 
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6old as a slave, and at length became sorenng^ of die country. Iti lildl be ijbn- 
duded a treaty of commerce wth the Greek biapdrOr, by Which he was ffl«W0d”a 
free passa^ through Aie Dardanelles into the Black Soa, in order to purdihse' theife 
Scythian slaves for military service." — ^Accordit^ 'to the'' account of Nice^dlor&i^ 
one or ^0 transports went annually from B^pt Id *lhe‘Etn'(qiean Scythians dit the 
Palus Mecdtis and the Tanais, to fetch pkrdy vdurtteds and pwdy men imrchased 
of their masters, by which means the Scythian troops in Alekmidria and Babylon 
were kept complete, ^his Komaninn sultan, who Condttdied the treaty with the 
Greeks, was most undoubtedly Bibars I.,' who reigned about this period', and who, 
according to Abulmassassen (on the authority of de Guignes), was a dative of 
Ckapdschack, and whose name in the Mongol, that is the Old Tartar language, 
is said to signify Prince. This, however, is a mistake ; the word Bibars or Biberdi 
is Tartar, and signifies ghen by the Lord; derived from By or Begy Lord, and 
beranun, 1 give. This translation of Biberdi occurs in Jehoshaphat Barbaro, who 
visited Tana (Asow ?) in 1436, and gave a description of the adjacent countries, 
■where he says : “ Going fi-om Tana (westward) along the shore of the sea (Meeotis), 
you come to a country called Kremuk, whose sovereign bears the title of Biberdi, 
that is Deo dcdo (pven by God).” 

The last testimony respecting the Tartar-Turicish origin of the Komanians and 
their language shall be that of Ruysbroeck (1S53), who in the 28th chapter of his 
Tiravels, speaking of the Jugures, gives this important notice : “Among the Jugures 
is the ori^n and stock ^f the Turkish and Komanian language.” 

The Komani {Polowzians) and Petschen^s formed the people of the Ckapd- 
schack ; and Ruysbroeck says of the former, that they gave themselves the name of 
Kapschat, and in another place he calls them Coman-Capschat According to ^ 
'Abulghasi Bahadur Chan, th^ Ckapdschack are a Tartar natiop whose fabulous 
twi^n he relates as follows : — 

“ Hereupcm Ogus Chan marched beyond Chathu, and made war upon the people 
dwelling there betoteen the mountiuns and foe sea-coast. Thar chan was named 
It-Burkk, and was too powerfol for Ogus Chan; wherefore the latter vms obliged 
to draw back between two streams. There he assembled all his people ; and as it 
was customary for foe chan, as well as foe princifud men, to carry their wives 
with them to war, they were then accompanied by foe latter. One of foe chief 
officers of his army had been killed in battle, leaving his wife pr^ant; and she, 
unable to find a convenient place for her delivery, concealed herself in a hollow 
tree, where she brought forth a boy. Ogus Chan being informed nf foe circum- 
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stdiice, took the child muter his care, and had it brought lip as his own, because 
the father had lost his life in his service. He gave him the surname of Ckibdschacfc, 
which in the old Turkish language signifies a rotten trec^ in ^rder to perpetuate the 
.remembrance of the place of his birth. When this boy attained to manhood, he 
made him commander of a considerable portion of his troops, and ordered him to 
make war upon the Urus, Wlack, Madshar, and Baschkir nations, who inhabited 
the countries boMering on the great rivers Tin (Don) and Idel (Wolga). Ckib- 
dschack assembled and reviewed his army in an extensile plain; on which he 
marched against the above-mentioned nations, and subdued them ; and he and his 
posterity ruled there 300 years. All the Ckibdschack are descended and derive their 
name from him; and from the time of Ogus Chan^to Dshingis Chan, a space of 
400 years*, no other people have dwelt in the countries between the rivers Tin 
(Don), Idel (Wolg^, and Jaick, than the posterity and subjects of Ckibdschack: 
for this reason the whole plain in which they lived has received tlie name of 
Dascht Ckibdschack, or the steppe of Ckibdschack, which it still retains.” 

Iluysbrocck has likewise placed the abode of the Coman-Capschat in this country. 

The Tanais,” says he, ‘‘ disembogues itself into the Palus Majotis, but the Etilia 
(Wolga) into the gi'eat lake which it fonns in conjunction with several other rivere 
that take their course thither froiy Persia. To tlie south we had the very lofty 
mountains inhabited by tlie Cergis (Tseherkessians) and the Alani or Acas, who are 
Christians, and still at w ar with the Tartai's. Beyond them, towards this gi'eat lake 
or sea (the Caspian), are tlie Saracens, who are called Lesgians, and who arc in 
subjection to tlie Tartars; then comes the iron gale (DerUend) constructed by tlie 
command of Alexander the Great, to prevent the incursions of the barbarians into 
Persia; of which I shall speak in the sequel, because F passed through it on my 
return. The whole country between these two rivers (Don and Wolga), throiigl^ 
which we travelfed, w^as formerly inhabited by CornSniaus, before the Tartars made 
themselves masters of it.” 

The Petscheneges (FlaT^/vaxo/, rc:*j|ded, according to tlie* 

Byzantines, on the rivqrs Atil (Wolga) a^d Geich (Jaick), whence however they 
were driven about the year 894 or 899 by the allied Uses and Cliasares. A few 
only of 'the Petscheneges voluntarily remained with the Uses, and were soon lost 
among their conquerors, from whom however tliey might be distinguished by a 

* Both the French translation of Abulghasi' and Messerschmidt*^ German version have 4000 years; 
but in the original it is only 400, which is more consonant with historical truth. 
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peculiar dress, The other Petschenege.s, who crossed tjie Dpn, expfUfld th? IJhft- 
■giuians, the greatest part of whoin fled to AttfljatSWj the. i»qdern MoldftV^ Wjd 
Transyhftpia. Hitlic| they we, however^ fqjlowed wtd driven westtwd by the 
Petscheneges. From tlia,t period (A).p. 9(W) tbe?e people were masters of the 
whole coaSt of the Black Sea, from the Don to iho Daimbe, smd to the east of 
them dwelt the Komani, who spokO* die samo language. 

Constantine Porphyrogenneta says, “ The Kankar, who are lif^wise called Patzi- 
nacitaJ,” &c. : and in apotlicr place ; “ The Patdnacitm, \yho were formerly (894) 
called Kangar, (for in their own l|(nguage tins name Kangar signifies valour and 
bi'avery,) had taken *up arms against the Chasares, 'hut being conquered by theip 
Wore compelled to quit their country, and flx thdr abode in that of the Turks 
(Hungary). But a wv having- arisen between these Tmks and the Pahiinacitce, 
who were then denominated Kangar, the army of tlte Turks (Hungarians) was de> 
feated and divided into two parts,” 8tc. Thus it is evident that the Petscheneges 
were likewise named Kangar, and partly dwelt near die Black Sea» and liad pardy 
remained among the Uses between the Wolga and the Jaick. That diis latter por- 
tion of the nation there recovered its strength we learn from Buyshroeck (1253), 
who, under the conduct of a Moal (Mogol) of quality, travelled from the camp of 
Batu Chan, on the east side of the Wolga, through die country of the Kangle, who 
were descended from the Kotnanians. On the left, to the north, he liad Great Bul- 
garia, and to the right, due south, the. Caspian Sea. John de Plano Carpini, 
who was sent by Pope Innocent IV to Tartaiy in 1245, a short time before Ruys- 
broeck, expresses himself wiUi still greater precision ; “ The countiy of die Koma- 
nians,” says he, “ lias in a due northern direction beyond the Russians, the Mor- 
duini and Byleri, that is, Great Bulgaria ; the counfry of the Bastarki, which is 
^Great Hungary; and then the Parositi Samoedi, who are reported to have dogs’ 
faces, and to inhabit the dreary coasts of die ocean. To the south aie the Alani, 
the Tschirkassians, die Gasares, Gix*ece, Constantinople, the country of die Hibe- 
rians (Georgia), the ^Katii Burtaki, who are ‘accounted Jews, and who have die 
whole head shorn. To the west are Hungary and Russia. Komania is large and 
extensive, and its inliabitants were tnosdy exterminated by the Tartars; others fled, 
and part of them remained behind in slavery among the conquerors. Even many 
of diose who had fled returned, and submitted to their yoke. We then came to the 
country of the Kangites, which, on account of the frequent want of water, is but 
diinly inhabited,” &c. 

The Romanians and Petscheneges were then in reality one nation, only the latter 
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appeared in Europe a century earlier (A.D. 894) than the ffrtner^ and bore the 
miiy harrieof Kiingly, which, according to Abul^asi, they received from the rattling 
of the wheels {Kanck) of carriages, of which they are said to have been the invent 
tors. After Tuschi Chafi, a son of Pshin^s, had in 12^ j)eiietrate& into the 
Ckabdshack, a period was put to the power of botii nations, and they were driven * 
partly to Hungary and partly to the nordi of the Caspian Sea. Others, both Ko- 
manians and Kajigli, remained in the Ckabdshack under the dominion of the suc- 
cessors of Dshingis Chan : these intermingled and formed *the nation of the No- 
gays, thus called from their leader Noga, many hordes of which bear the name of 
Kangli. Hence it was possible enough tliat theTlussian conquerors miglit find No- 
gays in Liberia, while others resided near the Kiyiri. Among the hordes of Nogays 
there is still one that has retained the appellation of Gkipdshasck, and depastures on 
the Upper Kama, from which river the name of Kumaitians seems to be derived; 
though on this subject that nation itSelf was totally ignorant. The Persian histo- 
rians likewise call the country about it Kumestan; and the Arabian writer Sherif 
Edrissi, (about the conclusion of the eleventh century,) A1 Ckomania, and he adds, 

^ which gives name to the Ckomaniaiis.” 

Before the invasion of the successors of Dshingis Chan, the Komanians tesided 
in and to the nortli of the Krym, as we find, among other autliorities, from the TrU^ 
vels of Ruysbroeck. As this wtiter proceeded northward over tlie mountains of the 
peninsula, he describes its northern plain, and adds; This whole level was, prO- 
viously to the irruption of the Tartars, inhabited by tlie Comanians, and all the 
abovementioned cities, towns, and villages were tributary to them. But on the in- 
cursion of the Tartars (the successors of Dshingis Chan) a very great multitude of 
Comanians inundated the countiy, and fled to the sea-shore. So dreadful a famine, 
however, broke out among them, that the living were under the necessity of feeding 
upon the dead, a^a merchant assured me, who had l^pcn an eye-witness of the fact** 
We pursued our course with our right to the east ; and when We had at length left tlie 
country of Gasaria (the Krym), we still had the sea to the south, and on the nortli 
vast deserts, which are in many places twenty days* journey in Ifengdi, and in which 
you find nothing but forests, mountains, and stones. The grass here afforded ex- . 
cellent pasturage, and here the Comani dw^elt and kept their herds. They call 
themselves Capschat. The whole country in its greatest breadth, from the Danube to 
the Tanais, which divides Asia from Europe, is more than two months’ joUmey across 
for such swift riders as the Tartars usually are, and is entirely inhabited by Coina- 
nians, who extend even beyond die Tanms to the Edil (Wolga), a tract of ten long 

X 2 
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(Jays’ journey between (be two rivers. We Continued our route ee8twtu*d, and saw 
by the w ay nothing but the earth and sky, and occasionally tlie sea on our nght 
hand, which is called die sea of Tanais (T^a); her^ and there also sepulchrd mo* 
nuinents of die Conidnions, winch w e could reco^se at the distance of two miles, 
for die burial-places of a whole family or kindred 4re always on the same spot.” 

In t^c manuscript adas also of f’eter Vessconte d’Jainua, of the year 1318, pre- 
served in the Imperial library at Vienna, and in other later magsjif the same cen- 
tury, we find on the north side of the sea of Asow, nearly on the spot occupied by 
the lake now called by the Russians Molotschnoi Osei*o, the name of Comaina or 
Chumania; and diere, .about forty^ears since, the Nogay hordes Kabil-Kangli-Ar- 
gakli and Shuchan-Kangli depastured. 

All this, ill my opinion, fuUy proves that die Komanians or Ckibdschack, and the 
Petscheneges or Kangli, belonged to one stock, spoke die same Tartar dialect, and 
were re-united into one nation, denominated Nogay. An historical difficulty never- 
theless presents itself ; it is this ; that very few of the Polowzian names which occur 
in die Russian chronicles (from 1094 to 1223) are to be found among the Nogay 
Tartars, but many among die Tscherkessians*, as well in the Kabardah as also be- 
yond die Ckuban. It is^ therefore most probable that the Rumanians were at that 
time subjects of the Tscherkessians, and under their direction. All the Polowzian 
names tiiat have been transmitted to us belong, •moreover, to princes, whilst none of 
those of common persons have been preserved. To this must be added, that it seems 
as if the Polowzian or Romanian princesses had been remarkable for beauty, for 
several grand-princes qf Russia, and even the Hungarian monarch Stephen V, sought 
them in man’iage. This would not probably have been so often die case with Nogay 
beauties, who could not have appeared particularly fascinating to Europeans. When 
we further consider that at this period the numerous nation of the Tscherkessians 
was certainly established in tjie Rrym and on the Caucasus, it rpust seem truly ex- 
traordinary tliat no historian makes mention of them, and highly probable tliat they 
were disguised in some w^ay or other among the Polowzians and Petscheneges. That 
about the year 13f2 they inhabited the country contiguous to the Coinanians, to the 
nordi of the Rrym, under tlie appellation of Cabari (Rahai'dines, Tscherkessians), 

* GiildenstikU indeed asserts that he met wiUi the Komanian names Itlar, Kiran, Urussoba, Kat- 
ichin, Janslanop, Kunera, Kurtok, Tschenegrep, Sarbar, and Woldusa among the Ossetes; but this is 
a mistake, for none of the many Ossetes to whom I applied for infonnation on this subject was ac- 
quainted with them. Perhaps this error is not chargeable to Guldcnstiidt, but to. the editor of his 

wotif 
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we know from th^ abovemendoned manuscript maps in th| library of Vienna, m 
which the name is placed a little to the east of that of the Kpoianians, near the 
spot where Taganrc^ now stands. A tradidon alst) is sdll preserved among the 
Tscherkesskms, that they were formerly masters of the No^s. • 

Till therefore some fcnrtunate acddent shall throw further li^t on this subject, ve 
are in my opinion authorized to assume, that the Komanians of the Crree^ and, the 
Folowrians of ttjj^lavoman chroniclers, w^e Ckabdshack' Tartars, who were under 
the supreme authority of Tscherkessian princes. 
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CHAPTER XV1> 

DONSKAJA— FIRST MOUNTAINS OF THE CAUCASUS— MOSKOWSKAJ A— STAWRO- 
POL— TARTAR HORDES, REMAINS OF TUB* NOGAY TARTARS— DISEASE 
PECVLIAR TO THEM— OP THE NOGAYS IN GENERAL — THEIR WAY OP 
LIVING* AND RELIGION — SITUATION OF THE CIRCLE OiTSTAWROPOL— = 
N ADESH DA — POKHjOWSKOl — BESCHPAG HIR — NO WO GRIGORIE WSK A J A — 
SSEWERNOI— RANGE OF SAND-STONE HILLS, A BRANCH OF THE ELBRUS-*- 
ALEXANDROW—SSABLJA— ALEXANDRIA — ARITTVAL AT GEOUGIEWS/C. 

OoNSKAjA, a fortress on the brook Taschle, is more considerable than any of the 
preceding places, and is inhabited by Cossacks and peasants. Here we passed, 
tlie night ; and next morning, when the weather had cleared up, we perceived the 
first ranges of the Caucasus ; but they were so near us as to conceal the principal 
mountains, which in serene weather may be seen at a great distance, namely, from 
Tscherkaask on the Don, at the distance of 60 German miles in a straight line> 
and from Ssarepta on the Wolga, not less than 70 miles. It is 18 wersts from 
Donskaja to Moskowskaja ; the road leading along the left side of the Tasclile,' on 
the right of whicli is a high rocky shore, that ha» given name to it, for Tasch in the 
Tartar signifies stane. Here commence the projecting eminences of the first range 
of mountains, known by the name of Temno Les, or the dark forest, in Tartar, 
Scheb Ckaragatsch (cornipted by tlie Tscherkessians into Schet Karagatsch,) lying 
from west to east bebveen the western bend of the Ckuban at tlie redoubt of Ne- 
dremankoi and the source of the KaJAus, and covered with thick woods. Mos- 
kowskaja is superior to an ordinary redoubt, and bears the prouder title of Krcpost, 
•pr fortress: but for this kind of Cossack fortress little more is, requisite than a 
ditch three feet deep, and a rampart of the like height, the avenues to which arc 
defended by barricadoes and chevaux de frise, and having small iron or brass can- 
non planted at the 4bur comers. The fortress, as it is styled, is situated on an 
eminence, and the considerable Cossack stanitza not far from it, somewhat lower, 
oh a rivulet which joins the Taschle. TTie country here begins to rise, and to the 
west in particular are seen several rocky hills, which gradually slope towards the 
high-road to the left of the Taschle. On that river, not far firom Moskowskaja, 
to tlie east, are the large villages of Palagiada and Michailowskoi, the inhabitants 
of which are employed in agriculture, and carry on a considerable trade with the 
tieighbouring Tartars, 
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Proceeding 31^ wersts further, we arrived about noon on the S2d of November 
at die town of Stawropolt a considerable place for the Caucasian government, 
seated on an eminence at the source of the rivulet Atschile, (in/Tailar, limpid^ Qkar^ 
which runs to the north-^t, and at the. distance of about 55 wersts ^scharges 
itself into the left side of the Kal&uss. Stawropol was formerly but a strongly 
garrisoned fortress belongmg to the Caucasian line, but in 17B5 it was raised to the 
rank of a city, ^fs populous, has spacious streets, and a large market-house where 
all sorts of commodities may be procured. Here a markef is held twice a week, 
and attended by tlie peasants of the whole adjacent country, 'l^be soil is very fiiiit- 
ful, and'^the neighbouring woods and copses abound in game, which is frequently 
shot by the inhabitants and offered for sale.. We bought wijid boai's’ flesh at tlie 
rate of three copper copecks a pound, and partridges ayt fifteen copecks a brace. 
Provisions in general are very dieap here, and tlie neighbouring Atschile yields 
perch (in Russian Okun, in Tartar Ahbughah) and carp (in Russian and Tartar 
Ssassan) o{ excellent flavour.. Besides the Cossacks there is in this town and its 
environs a fine regiment of dragoons, then commanded by General Puschkin, whose* 
head-quarters are at Stawi'opol. The town is governed by a burgomaster, {Go- 
rodmtschi^ who is likewise* charged with tlie levying of recruits from tlie adjacent 
country. Though it was so near the, end of November,^ we had not much reason to 
complain of cold, by which, we were also leas incommoded in tlie level steppe tlian 
by tlie piercing north and east wind. 

In the country between Stawropol, the Ckuban and the Upper Kuma, as well 
as about tlie sources of the rivulets Dongusle and Buywalla, which discharge tliein- 
selves into the latter, rove the Tartar hordes of the Kasbulat, Kiptschak, Maiigut, 
Jedissan, Dshambulat, Jedikul and Nawrus, amouiiting together to 5849 kibitkes 
or felt-tents.. These are the small remains of tlie once celebrated Nogays or 
Ckuban Tartars, who were transplanted by tlie Chans of tlie Krym to the step|>e 
between the Dnepr and Diiestr, but afterwards removed back by the liussious to 
their former pastures beyond the CkuBan. The continual distiwrbances excited by 
them, and tlie depredations which they committed, obliged the goveniineut in 1788 
to reduce them to obedience,* on which occasion the greatest part of tliem fled* 
beyond tlie Ckuban, and the whole nation was well nigh extei ininated. 

The eastern part of the Caucasian steppe betw^een the Kuma and the;Caspian 
Sea is partly inhabited by families of the Nogay hordes, Jedissan and Dsliuin- 
bulat, partly by the whole hordes of Ckaranogay or Black Nogays, and Nedisclikul, 
and more northerly and towards the sea by Turckmen Tartars : tliie total number 
of kibitkes amounts to 4286.. Ail tlie Nogays dwelling here rove about after the 
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of the nooiadic nations, widi their flocks and herds of sheep, oxen, hofses 
and camels ; but each horde has nearly its regular district for summer and anotlier 
for wintef. They flbw conduct themselves like quiet subjects, and have relin- 
quished tjieir predatory mode of life. .TT^jy are hospitable and sociable, and all 
profess the Mohammedan religion. It is remarkable, that we yet find among them 
that infirmity of which Herodotus, in treating Df tlie Scythians^, jmakes mention in 
tliese words: — ‘‘When the Scythians w'ere mastera of Asia, they went thence 
towards Egypt ; but wlien they had reached Syria and Palestine, Psametichus king 
of Egypt went to meet them, ancfcby presents and entreaties prevailed on them not 
to advance ; tliey returned, therefore, by way of Askalon into Syria, and left the 
country without doing any further mischief, excepting that some who remained 
behind plundered tlie temple of Urania. This temple, from ell accounts that I 
have been able to collect, was the most ancient which this goddess ever had, and 
that ill Cyprus owes its origin to it, according to the admission of the Cyprians 
themselves : the temple of Cy there was likewise erected by Phcenicians, natives 
of Syria. The goddess hereupon sent a feminine disease among those Scytliians 
who had plundered her temple at Askalon, and this punishment was perpe- 
tuated for ever among their posterity. The Scythians say tliat tliis disease 
was a chastisement for thp sacrilege; and strangers who visit tlie country of 
die Scythians witness it in tlie state of those who are called by those people Ena- 
raeans.” 

Hippocrates, in his Treatise on Air and Vapour, in which he gives many pai'^ 
ticulars concerning the - Scythians, also speaks of these Enarseans. “There are 
likewise among the Scythians,” says he, “ persons W'ho come into the world as 
eunuchs, and do all the w^ork of women ; they are called Enaraans or womanish. 
The people of their country consider this defect as a visitation of the gods, and 
pay respect to tliese Enaneans in order to divert a similar misfortune from tliein- 
selves. For my part, I believe that tliis evil is no more sent by the deity than 
any tiling else we see ; for I think tliat every effect has its cause, and tliat iiotliing 
can happen without one.” — Reineggs is tlie first modern w^ho found this kind of 
‘infirmity among the Nogays, only witJi this difference, that they are not bom 
with it, but that it arises from incurable debility affer diseases, or from increasing 
age. The skin then giws wrinkled, tlie scanty beard falls oft‘, and the man 
assumes a completely feminine appearance. lie becomes incapable of copulation, 
and his sentiments and actions lose the masculine character. In this state he is 
obliged to shun tlic company of men, and to associate witli women, whom he per- 
fectly resembles. Reineggs, howwer, is mistaken, when he says that tliese persons 
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a!lo \vear .female apparel, aa they would in this case hav^to dress in red clothes 
and veils. It is indeed common for old Nogay women to go with nothing but an 
untanned sheep-skin thrown over their wrinkled hides, and^a cap of the same on 
dieir heads; and thus equipped, they are not to be distinguished {rom those 
womaiidike individuals of tlie other sex. • 

Count Potocki, who visited tlie steppe of the Kuma and the Caucasus in the 
winter of 1 797-1 7P8, made inquiries concerning this disease of the Nogays on the 
Bcschtau, to whom, however, it seemed to be wholly unljpown. When he after- 
wards travelled along the Kuma, and returned over the sands of Anketeri, where 
he found great part of their nation assembled, \ie for the first time saw at the Red 
Well, as it is called, one of these metamorphosed men, or ChosSy whom he took 
for an old wcrnian, but was afterwards convinced, iiJ)on inquiry, that it was really 
a man, and that this disease still occurs, though but rarely. Neither is it unknown 
in-Turkey, where the name of Choss is given to all those men who have no beards. — 
At the same time the Count very justly remarks, that Reineggs is wrong in styling the 
whole nation of the Nogays, Mangutai ; that the Calmucks indeed give all the Tar- 
tars the name of Mangut, but that this appellation properly attaches to one tribe 
only by which it is assumed, and which does not evpn belong to the Nogays. 
Count Potocki was himself in their horde, but they were total strangers to the 
above-mentioned disease*. * 

The Nogays dwelling beyond the Ckuban, who are called Manzurow and Naw- 
rus-Aul, and of whom I shall speak at another opportunity, have in part relin- 
quished the roving life, and reside in permanent villages, .the houses of which, like 
tliose of the Tscherkessians, are composed of wicker-work covered with clay or 
plaster. 

Of all the Tartar tribes that I have seen, the Nogays bear by far the strongest resem- 
blance in featu^es and figure to tlie Mongols, a circumstance which authorizes the ini^- • 
rence of an intermixture with that nation, which perhaps took place during their resi- 
dence to tlie north and north-w^est of the Caspian Sea. The assertion, however, of 
some writers, tliat they have retained the Mongol language,* is false ; oh the otlier 
hand, you still find among them some remains of the Old Tartar dialect, which they 
make use of in . wTiting, and w'hich is called Dshagatai, or, as it is there com- 
monly pronounced, Sckagaltal It is almost entirely free from fm^eign words, as 

* Histoke primitive des Peuples de la Russie, par le Cmte Jean Potochi. A St Petcreboiirg, 1802, 
llrtO, p. 17^. 
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’insB as the Uigurian, ilbich is yet spoken in the centre of Affla a^out Chamil aad 
Turfan, and which, according to Ruysbroeck’s statement, is the mother of the 
Turkish and Komahian language. This Dshag^taian dialect is used in writing by 
many other Tartar nations, especially beyond the Caspian Sea, and sometimes 
written with the ordinary Arabic Tartar letters, and at others in Uigurian charac- 
ters. » < 

The Noj^ys generally live in communities of several families, together form 
an Aftl, which, for thejsake of pasturage, first encamps in one place and tlien in 
another. The usual mode of calculating the strength of such an Afil is by the 
number of kettles, (pkazan^ one Icettle being reckorf6d to each family : h^it tho 
Russians determine the number of families by that of the h\i juries or kibitkesy 
which in Tartar and Persian fire termed aldshik. The practice of living upon car- 
riages, formerly common among these people, is now almost entirely relinquished ; 
but the Nogays still have many large two-wheeled carts drawn by oxen, and called 
arba^ ‘which, with their ungreased wheels, make an intolerable grating and creak- 
ing, of which they are extremely proud,, saying that they do not sneak about like 
thieves, but, like honest people, care not who hears them.. 

Their usual food is milk,^ partly fresh and partly curded, and cheese, which they 
make in different ways. As they are very fond of mare s milk, tliey keep a great 
number of those animals, and, dike the Calmucks,* distil from it the celebrated spirit 
called Kumiss, with which they easily and frequently become intoxicated.. The 
Nogay women are not ugly, and those (rf the higher class in particular have very 
delicate skins, and are great favourites with the neighboui ing^ nations on account of 
the warmth of their constitution. 

The Nogays are Mohammedans, of tlie sect of the Sunni, and have priests or 
mullahs of their own nation, who partly pursue their studies among tlie Turks, and 
h five or six years return to tlie ^kuban. Most of them nevertlieless are extremely 
ignorant, and seldom learn any thing more than to read the Kon\n and chant a few 
prayers. 

Stawropol is the cdpital of a circle which is named after it.. The eastern boun- 
daiy runs from south to north, from the conflux, of tlie Atschile and tlie Kalduss 
to the northernmost point of the great lake of Ilmen, which is formed by the 
Manytscli. To the north it is separated hy the middle Jegorlyk from the countiy 
of the Don Cossacks ; to the west it is bounded by the territory of the Tscherno- 
morzians and the river Ckuban, and to the south by the circle of Alexandrow and’ 
the woody mountains of Scheb Ckaragatsch. Tlie greater and northern part of 
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this circle is, with the exception of the Cossack posts and^redoubts, nearly unin- 
habited, and a level steppe; but the immediate environs of Stawropol, about 30 
wersts in circumference, are very populous and well cultivated^. Along the Ckuban 
are situated the redoubts of Nedremannoi, Dershawnoi, Sapadnoi, Protschnoi Okop, 
Zarizinskoi, Grigoripolis, Temowkoi, Temischbek, the fortress of Kawkal^kaja, the 
redoubts of Kasanskoi, Tifliskoi, and Ladogskoi, all three of which have their names 
from Russian ragingents ; and lastly, the more important fortress of list Labinskaja, 
opposite to the spot where the Laba discharges itself into the Jeft side of the Ckuban. 
About 40 wersts to the north of tliis forfress, several familes of Little Russian 
peasants have settled on the frontiers of the Ts^emornorzian#, and built a village 
on the Little Beissuj which is thence called Nowo-Malorossisskaja, and is a consi« 
derable place. • • 

Early in the morning of the 23d of November we left Stawropol with a pretty sharp 
frost and a very disagreeable cutting north wind, which was reverberated by the hills. 
Our road, which had hitherto run from north to south, now turned abruptly to the 
east, and still led over tolerably level ground for eight wersts to the village of Na- 
deshda {Hope\ seated on a rivulet named Mamai, which falls into tlie Atschile. 
Beyond this village we had to ascend a steep acclivity belonging to the ilotz forma- 
tion, and consisting like it of tolerably porous gray lime-stone which contains numerous 
impressions of shell-fish. From Nadeshda it was eight wersts more to the village of 
Pokrowskoi, the first in the circle of Alexandrowsk, situated on an elevated plain. 
Five wersts further we had to the east another small brook running to the Atschile, 
and beyond it a considerable eminence, which we ascended, .and on which we con- 
tinued for ten wersts. We then came to the valley in which flows the Beschpaghir 
{the Five Breasts); tliis stream also unites with the Atschile, and upon it is situated 
the redoubt and Cossack station of the same name, distant 31 wersts from Staw- 
ropol. Here we only changed horses, and then our joad from the station led over • 
the steep ridge of a hill bounding an oblong valley, in which, at the ninth werst, 
we had on the right a small lake with bitter water, and not far fi'oni it the rivuldt 
Gorkaja, or the bitter j which runs through this valley in a north-eastern direction 
and discharges itself into the Atschile. Beyond tliis valley the country became 
level, and so continued to the Kal4us, on the left of which is situated tlie station 
and village of Nowo Grigoriewskaja, 27 wersts from the preceding. The KalAus 
*is one of the most considerable rivers in the steppe on the Kuma, and is formed of 
several brooks which rise on the south side of the woody range of tlie Scheb Ckara- 
gatsch; and all unite in the country between this station and the village of Kruglot 
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x)r the Round W^, seated on the dots mountains at the distlince of 25 wergts. 
Excepting the Atschile, which Ms into it on the left, this river recaves no accession 
of any cqnsequence {ill its . junction with the Manytsch, and its whole serpentine 
course may measure about 30 German miles. Among the Nogays, the upper part 
of this rif^r, on account of the many willows, is called Junkul, and in Tscherkcs* 
sian lihnqka. Fish of various kinds, especially carp, tench, mid perch, come up 
out of the Don and Manytsch into this river, and ate transportedms fat as Geor- 
^ewsk. , 

Beyond Nowo Grigoriewskaja we crossed the KalAus by a bridge, and proceeded 
through a narrow valley, having aft the way on our left the little rivulet of Dsbikinly 
or Tschetschora, which discharges itself into the last-mentioned river near the village 
of Sergiewskaja. At the end of 15 worsts we arrived at the station and fortress of 
Ssewemoi, a pretty considerable place seated on the steep declivity of the valley. 
From this station it is only 19 wersts to the circular town of Alexandrow, which is 
situated on the shelving west bank of the Dongusle or Hog River. On the way 
thither we had to cross a lofty ridge of sand-stone, which incloses the valley watered 

that river, and of which Pallas, who had an opportunity for examinuig it more 
minutely, gives the folipwing account; — This range, which runs under various 
names from the foot of the Elbrus, and here, before it declines again- towards tlie 
ite]^, forms a lofty ridge, *is merely a sand-sfone formation on a lime-stone rock ; 
its yellowish and gray mass separates into thick and nearly horizontal strata, and 
from the nortli-west extremity are procured mill-stones for the supply of the whole 
adjacent country. When you liave ascended this steep and lofty ridge, you find on 
the top a level valley surrounded with eminences, whence issues the Ternowka, a 
small stream that runs into the Dongusle, and at length descend again abruptly 
mto the extensive vale, in which upon the fiat summit of an eminence stands the 
fortress of Ssewemoi. , » 

This range, which, as a branch of the Elbrus, runs northward between the source 
of the Kuma and the bend of the river Ckuban, that rushes from the more lofty 
and distant mounlains, includes the heights of Ckara-Jaella or Worowskoi Less 
{Robbers’ Wood) and those of Krugloi Less {Round Wdod), which exceed in height 
most of the adjacent eminences ; and before it reaches Ssewemoi shoots up into a 
lofty peak named from, its exposed and tempestuous situation Swistun,, {the Blus- 
terer^ at length proceeds forward witli its suboixlinate branch, over which the road 
passes, between the sources of the Dongusle and Kal^us. In advancing from the 
low steppe on the Kuma to this chain of hills, the plain begins to rise witli a gra- 
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dual ascent beyoBd Priwolnoi. / Near the Karamikle a in()re elevated ridge pro* 
jects, runs up that rivulet to the eminences at its source, and irith gradually de* 
creasing hills which extend beyond the head of tlie Dongusle joins the high^t 
sand-stone range. From this same chain proceed the moderate hills which lose 
themselves towards the steppe^ and accompany the right bank of the Ckuban to 
Protschnoi Okop; of these the rugged heights opposite to the mouth of the Little 
Selentschuk, and those of the ScheL Ckaragatsch or Temnoi Less {the Dark Wood) 
near the fortress of Prcgradnoi Stan, are parts ; and hence the primary streams of 
die Jegorlyk take their rise very near to the Ckuban. Below Protschnoi Okop these 
heights run off into a level^^but elevated tract, #vhere, Angularly enough, at the di- 
stance'of no more than from five to eight wersts fiom the bank of the Ckuban, the 
rivers Tschelbassch and Beissu, which, on the contrary, direct their course to the 
sea of Asow, have dieir sources. 

This branch of the chain of the Elbrus is particularly remarkable for the influence 
which it has on the weather, temperature, and vegetation of the countries lying to the 
north-west and south-east of it. The whole plain towards the Kuma, and especially 
the environs of Georgiewsk and Alexandrow, are so completely skreened by this 
lofty ridge from all north and norUi-west winds, that the winters there are extremely 
mild, so that the inhabitants scarcely ever have an opportunity of using sledges, and. 
can often, as in the mountainous parts of Tauria, go without great coats in January. 
The spring begins there very early ; in summer the heat is intense, and the weather 
almost invariably serene. The cold winds blow only from the snowy mountains, 
from the valleys of the Podkuma, the Malka, and the Baksan, whence the fogs and 
rain of this country also proceed : the other winds arc warhi and dry. On the otlier 
hand, at Ssewernoi, at the distance of only 19 wersts, the winter is often much 
longer and more severe,, and the spring in particular considerably later. The snow 
often falls there to the depth of a yard, and lies longer ; blustering west and north-^ 
west winds are very frequent, and occasion a low t(?in[)eraturc 

The circle of Alexandrow lies eastward of that of Stawropol, and extends from 
Pregradnoi Stan, a redoubt on the Ckuban, beyond the river's KalAus, Dongusle, 
Buywalla and Siichaja Buywalla, to the Manytsch, which divides it from the country 
of the Don Cossacks and the government of Astrachan ; but its boundaries do not 
touch the Kuma and the villages situated upon it. Ten wersts from the two re- 
doubts of Pregradnoi Stan and Newiiinomysskoi on the Ckuban, and oh the wot)ily 


* Pallas Reise in die sudl. Stailhalt. i. 4SO. 
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ridge of Scheb Ckarag(ttsch, is the new-built fortress of Temnolesskiya, and five 
vrersts to the north of it the Cossack staiiitza of the same name. Alexandrow itself 
was originally a redoubt on the line of the Ckuban formed in 1777 ; but in 1783 it 
was raised* to the rani? of a circular town of the Caucasian govetninent; since which 
time it has considerably increased, tliough it is not yet so large as Stawropol. 

The stafion of Ssablja or Soldatskoi, the first place in the circle of Georgiewsk, 
ties 27* worsts to the south-west ol^ Alexandrow, on a rivulet of the same name, 
issuing from tiie range of sand-stone hills, near which also it discharges itself into 
•the left of the river Mokroi Ckaramykle. Here, after changing horses, we crossed 
the latter, and nine ^ersts further the Ssuchoi (dty) Cjfai’amykle, which really had 
no water. The country here became level, and on the left only w'e had, 'at the 
distance of some werste, a range of hills, over' which we passed shortly before we 
•came to Alexandria, a village and station 31 werstsfrom Ssablja. The Kuma, 
which we here saluted for the first time, flowed m a clayey .vale, which continues so 
higher up to the influx of the fiarssukly (Bakers' Water). The latter is very deep 
in spring, when the snow melts on the nearest mountains, in which it rises about 
ten wersts beyond the redoubt of Taiilytzkoi. Along it runs a coinniodious road to 
the Ckuban, whence there is another to a second stream called Barssukly, opposite 
to the former on the west 'side, and which Ms mto the Ckuban. For Uie sake of 
distinction, the first of these rivulets is likewise.called by the Tartars Ssurukly on 
Account of a rocky peak situated near its mouth on toe nortli-east side ; for Ssuruk 
signifies pointed, and hence toe hill is named in Tartar Ssuruk-taseb, but in Tseber- 
kessian Otschek Kui, toat is, the BaU Otschek. Tlie Russians call it Kum. It 
rises to the height of ab6ut 30 fathoms above the level of the Barssukly, and its 
summit is a bare rock only a few feet in diameter. At its north-eastern foot there 
is a brackish pool, and about two wersts distant, in the some direction, a cold sul- 
phureous spring wluch issues from the flat of the hills between fine gray sand-stone, 
and runs to the Kuma. * 

From Alexandria it is but 13 wersts to Georgiewsk ; the road lies cliiefly through 
the low grounds towards the Kuma, which we had crossed by a bridge, and it is not 
till shortly before you reach the Cossack ttanitsa, to the north of Georgiewsk, tliat 
you begin to ascend, by a pretty steep road, the lofty acclivity of the steppe bordering 
the Podkuma, on which both the stanitza and the fortress are' situated. The latter 
we reached in toe morning of the 24to of November. 
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CHAPTER xyn. 

»ITDATIO» OF GEOEGIEWSK — ^DECLIVITY OF THE STEPPE— COSSACK STANTTEA. 
— STYIE OF BUILDING — UNHEALTHY CLlitATE— CHAIN OF THE CAUCASUS 
— SNOWY MOUlfTAINS— BLACK MOUNTAINS— ELBRUS — KASI-BEG — ORIGIN 
OF THE NAME OF CAUCASUS — ANOTHER NAME OF THESE MOUNTAINS—; 
JALBUS, OR ICE-MANE, IS THE MOST COMMOJI — ^VISIT TO ^HE GOVERNOR OF 
THE.^CAUCASIAN GOVERNMENT— ALTERATION OP THE AUTHOR’S PLAN — 

GENERAL BULGHAKOW— HIS EXPEDITION AGAINST THE TSCIiETSCHENZES. 

• • 

Georgiewsk is a small, tolerably well fortified place on* the left bank of the river, 
called by the Russians Podkumok or Podkumka, by the Tschei-kessians Guirieh, 
and which was formerly known also by the name of the Little Kuma. On the east 
and south side of the fortress the declivity is very abrupt, so that you can descend it 
but in very few places, and with great inconvenience. Coarse sand and clay make 
their appearance ; and in the sand are sometimes found snjall muscles either petri- 
fied or decayed. On the north side the town adjoins the steppe^ and has an imper- 
ceptible descent towards the Cossack stankza, about a werst distant The ramparts 
of Georgiewsk itself, which fonns a pentagon, though but of earth, are strongly for- 
tified with cannon. Within these few years, however, solid stone bastions and con- 
siderable works have been begun on the west side, where it is not defended by 
the precipice, and these will render tlie place impregnable against any attack of tlje 
mountaineers, who have neither artillery nor the least notion of the operations of a. 
siege. The materials for building are furnished by the lime-stone quarries of the. 
neighbouring Besc^-tau. , 

Georgiewsk, now the capital of the Caucasian government, was founded in 1777, . 
on the formation of the Caucaso-Ckuban line. It is built in a regular and cheerful, 
manner, but the houses in general are only of slight boarding, dhd you very rarely , 
find one that is solid enough to secure its inhabitants in winter from tlie unpleasant 
and piercing winds of the steppe. The adjacent country is very agreeable,, and tlie 
whole plain beyond the Podkuma overgi'own with wood. Though there are na. 
morasses in the vicinity, and the air is dry and clear, yet the- climate of tins place 
powerfully affects both strangers and natives, and towards the. end of summer and 
in autumn produces such frequent fevers that there is scarcely a house which has not 
at least one patient confined with that disease. 
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From this place you have a view of the whole chain of the Caucasus, as far as 
the Lesgian mountaiijs ; a spectacle which perhaps cannot be parallelefi^xcept in the 
steppes of Middle Asia, for in no other part of old world is a plain so vast as 
the steppe of the Kuma bounded by such a lofty and extensive range. The Cau- 
castra aj)parently forms two chains running parallel to each other, tlie highest co- 
vered with snow, and the lower or northern, which is commgnly^called the Black 
Mountains. The fogner are denominated by the Tai’tai's Ckar Daglilai*, but by 
the Tscherkessians, from Kasibeg to the Elbrus, Kurdsh ; and tlie Black Mountains 
are named by thfe Russians TSchemoi Gory, in^ffartar Ckara-Daghlar, and in 
Tseherkessian Kusch’ha. 

The loftiest niouhtains irf tlie snowy chain are the Kasibeg and tlie Elbrus ; but 
the latter is by far the highest, and little inferior in elevation to Mont Blanc. It 
has never yet been ascended, and the Caucasians have « notion that no person can 
Teach its summit wdtliout the special permission of the Deity. They likewise relate 
that here Noah first grounded with the ark, but was driven further to Ararat. The 
ascent fipm the south side would periiaps be the most practicable, did not the moun- 
taineers throw innumeiiible ob^ructiohs in the way of such an enterprise. Its foot 
is totally uninhabited, and surrounded by marshes produced in summer by the melt- 
ing of the sno^s. The Russians caill this mountain Schat-^gora ; the Ckaratscliai, 
Mingitau ; the Tartars, Jalduss or Elbrus the Armenians, Jalbus ; tlie Tscher- 
kessians, Uasch’hamako, thaitis, the Gracimis or Holy Mountain \ tlie Abasses, 
•Orfilfgub; and the Ssuanes, Pa^a. All the mountaineers have abundance of 
tales to relate concerning the evil spirits and deemons who dwell. upon it; whose 
prince they call Dshin Pudischah, and of whose annual meetings they have invented ^ 
as many fables as the North Germaifs respecting the assemblies of tlie witches on 
tlie Brocken. The otlier Ipfty mountain, which nearly terminates to tlie east the ' 
snowy range visible from Georgiewsk, is the Kasibeg, which in Georgian is named 
Mqinwari, but by the Ossetes Urss-choch^ or the White Mountain. 

Respecting the origin and signification of the name Caucasus, there is a wide dif- 
ference of opinion. The most ancient* explanation of it we find in Pliny, who derives 
this word from the Scythian GraucasuSj which is said to signify Candidas. As, 
however, this etymology is not. confinned by any known language, and it is ex- 
tremely improbable that the whole family of words to which it belongs should have 
been lost, it seems to carry very little, j^igbt, and to be.equally unfounded with 
mai^ others set up by the ancients^ Ka,ukaSf is a foreign term in tliese 
moiintains, may perhaps come from the Persian appellation Koh^CHJ] which sig- 
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n^es the Mountaios of CMf*. The more eitcient form Jf this word was probably 
Ckafssp or Ckassp, with the termination ''^hich was common in the Median 
dialects. ^6m this ancient form the Caspian Sea and tlie mtim of the Caspians 
probably received their name ; for, accorcUng to the testimony of Eiulosthenes (in 
Strabo), the people inhabiting tlie Caucasus called it the Caspian inouutains---^ 
Kcc(r7riov ofaj. In Moses of Chorene it is named KomkassBkwd Kaukass; and in 
tlie History af Georgia, compiled by tlie direction of King Wachtang the Fiftli fi 
from the archives of the convents of Mzchetha flffd Gelathi, the most ancient boun- 
daries of this country are thus described : — On the east it has tlie Gurganian Sea 
• (Gurganissa), now called the Sea of Gilan ; ofi the west the Pontic, otherwise the 
BlaclTSea ; on the south the Orethian Mountains (Orethissa), situated in the country 
,pf the Kurds (Khurthia) towards Media; and on the norths the Kawkasian Moun- 
tains (Khawk assia), which are called by the Persians Jalbus.” In tlie epitome of 
the history of tlie country, written by die Georgian prince Davith, and piinted at 
Tiflisin 1798, tlie Caucasus is likewise styled from ancient authorities K’awk’ass, 

The country belonging to him (to Thargamoss) was bounded on the east by the 
Gurganian Sea (that is, the Caspian) ; on tlie west by the Black Sea (which is tlie 
Pontus); on the south by the Aressian mountainl^tliose of Kurtliistan); and on the 
north by die K’awk’asian J,’* 

All this sufficiently proves the antiquity of the naipe of Caucasus among the neigh^ 
bouriiig nations ; nevertheless at present it is but little used by the Asiatics, who 
commonly call this mountain by the Tartar name of Jalbus, tiiat is. Ice-mane. In 
Tartar the appellation is properly Jalbus thaghlaCy but among the Nogays I have 
likewise heard it pronounced Jildis tkaghlary in which case it signifies Mountains 
of the Stars. By the Turks the Caucasus is named Ckdf thdgiy Mountains of Ckftf. 
The Georgians usually employ the Tartar term, and say Jalbiisiss MthUy Mount 
Jalbus. The i\rmenians call it Jalbusi-ssai', but tiic name of Kawkas also is stHi 
retained by them. 

Another appellation of the Caucasian mountains, though but rarely used by tho 
Georgians, is Themi or Temiy the signification of which i was unable to leam, 

* In Pehlwi, the ancient language of Media or Parthia, a mountain was called Kof, consequently 
the Caucasus was styled Kof Ck^, or Kof Ckasp. 

+ Wachtang Mechuthi Lewanssa tse, Wachtang the Fifth, son of Lewan, reigned from 1703 Uk 
1722, in Kharthli, which we erroneously call Karducl or Kartalinia. 

I SdiemlClebuli Jstwia m KhartkuldoUsat Brief History of Georgia, ^ 4. p. 84. 
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They moreover give distinct names lo. different parts of them, and almost ev^. 
peak of the snowy range has its peculitf dencmiuiation. 

By the Persians the Caucasus is called an ancient appelladon, common, 

to many loffy snow'-covered mountains, and occurring in the Bundehesch, which is 
written in tlie Send language. In the Caucasus thete are yet two snowy peaks which 
more p^cularly bear this name ; ^ one in the north'W’est, whence issue tlie 
sources of the Ckuban, Bioni, and Zcheniss-tzq’ali, and to the n^rthof Imercthi ; 
the otlier in South Daghestan, westward of the town of Ckuba, which is better 
known tiie denomination of Schah Dagh, or Schat Dagh. It is this last that is 
mentioned by tlie name of Elbrus in' a history of Timuiawritten in Persian. In tlie 
histeny of tlie Emir Sheich Ibrahim, related on occasion of die expedition to Dag> 
hestan in the year 788 •(A.D. 1386), we are told : “And he (Tiinw) confei'red on 
him (the Emir Scheich Ibrtdiim) and liis descendants, the reins of dominion in the 
eountnes of Schirw^n and Scbiundchy, to the extremities of 4he Elbrus.” — In Persia 
also, in the province of Dsheb^, there are tw'o lofty mountoins whkli bear this 
name^ one of these is the celebrated fire-mountain of tlie Parsees, which is com-^ 
monly called Schah-K6h, the Kmg's mountain. 

Thus it is evident that Elbrus i#not in reality a jwoper name, but a general ap^ 
pellation of all lofty snow-clad mountains, and that it has been ^ven to the Cau.^ 
casus on account of its elevated points covered wkh everlasting ke. This name is 
however of very high antiquity. 

llic otlier denominations of the Caucasus, mentioned by Beineggs, are either not 
commonly used, or applied to individual parts of the chain. Tau, Tm, Dagh, or 
Thagh, is I'artar, and signifies mmntain in general, and cannot therefore designate 
the Caucasus in particular. It nevertheless gave occasion to the name of Tawlinzi 
(inhabitants of the mountains), formerly used by the Russians and applied by them 
to. the Kistes and Ossetes, but^which is now consigned to obliviqn as indefinite 
and improper, and superseded by the still more indefinite Gomki, mountaineers. 

The worils Karn and Atnte are Arabic, and never employed in tlie Caucasus. 
The first, Ck'dm, signffiesyawg'crc umm aiteri, also horns, whence is derived vertex 


* The original mode of writing this word w ElivrM, but it ia now oousualt on the other hand 
Abnu is erroneous. In Persian bm yet ugnifies itatum, proeeriiot tarparit, aUiu, altitiula; but we 
ahould not venture to derive E/iriM from it, as the Arabic article «/ is never prefixed to a Persian. 
n;ord. In the ancient dialects of-Porsia, iarebA is synonymoua with im.. 
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nmtis. Reine^ perlmps had in niihd also the Persian Jfertfwe Koh, high moun- 
tains. Amd^ tractm t?e/ latus rei^ is never used of mountains. — ^The names Galbus 
and Yc-albiis are likewise unknown, or distortions of Jalbus. , Ckar Daghlar (snow- 
mountains) and Bm Daghlar (ice-mountains), are not proper names, and Oss- 
is applied by the Tartars to the niountmns of the Ossetes, which, however, 
tliey usually designate by tlie indefinite term Taulisstftn, or Tawlisst^ln. — Neither is 
Karakalkan Tiaghiar a general appellation. These w ords Reineggs falsely translates 
mountains of the Black Risers, deriving Kalkan from tli^ Tartar Ckalchithck, to 
rise ; an elyniology which in his second volume he endeavours to explain in the most 
absurd^ manner. ^ * 

Ckara Ckalckan Daghlar is the name given in Tartar to the southern slate-moun- 
tains of tlie Caucasus, situated between tlie sources of tfie Rioni and the Aragw e, and in- 
habited by the Ossetes ; and tlie river Didi Liachwi, which rises in them, is deno- 
minated ill tlie same Ckara CkAkk&n szL — CkardCkalckAn signifies A/tfc/r 

shield, and is a name which has been given to the Ossetes because they formerly 
used shields of tliat colour. Accorduig to others these mountains received that ap- 
pellation from their dark appearance. 

The Tscherkessians call tlie most elevated of the snawy mountains of tlie Cau- 
casus Kusclf ha ; but the whole chain between the upper Terek and the source of 
the Ckuban is named by them ancf the Ossetes Kurdsh. — In the language of these 
last tlie snowy mountains are termed Ziti<hog, and in Georgian Qimdiss intha, 
both which denominations signify snow-covered mountains. 

On the 25 th of November, tlie day after our arrival at Georgiewsk, I delivered 
to his Excellency the Governor of the Caucasian department, Nicolai Michailo- 
witsch Kartwelinow, my letters of recoinincndation from St. Petersburg, and was 
reeeived by him in the most courteous manner. My original plan was to spend tlie^ 
ensuing winter oA the Line, to make short excursioiis into the norlheni Caucasus*, 
and then to proceed toivards the end of May to Tillis. I communicated my intention 
to the governor ; but he advised me to defer my excursions along the Line till sum- 
mer, as I should every where be detained a long time by the rjuarantine, as the 
plague had not yet ceased among the mountaineers, especially tlie Tsciierkessiai^is 
and Abassians, and all comniunication witli them w as most severely prohibited. I 
w^as therefore under the necessity of altering my plan, and to travel before the end 
of the year, in the middle of December, over the Caucasus to Georgia, where 
I might arrange my future operations according to circumstances. 

By tlie command of tlie governor, a lodging w as assigned me during my stay at 

y « 
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Georgiewsk, and he had the goodness to introduce me to several jfersons who w«re 
likely to be of service to me. I likewise went to see Goieral von Bulghakow, who- 
commands on the Line, who has long resided in these parts, and has distinguished 
himself by his valour in the campaigns against the Caucasians and the Turks. He 
had this year returned from an expedition against the Tschetschenzes, but which, as 
he was n()t properly supported, had not been attended with any decisive success. 
At Georgie^sk I met also with M..Siemssenj a chemist who •had' accompanied 
Count Mussin Piischkin jin his tour among the mountains of Georgia, who furnished 
me with much useful information and many hints for my journey thither, and 
showed me other civilities, for %vh*ch I here once moft pay him the tribute.of my 
gratitude. 

At Georgiewsk I had opportunities to collect particulars respecting the north-west 
part of the Caucasus, whicH, combined with my own recent observations, shall pre- 
sently be submitted to the reader. In order to render my account the more intelli- 
^ble, 1 shall preface it with a general survey of the relations of Russia with the 
Caucasus and Georgia, for the materials for which I am partly indebted to Count 
John Potocki. ' ' 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

SURVEY OF THE RELATIOXS OF RUSSIA WITH THE CAUCASUS AXD GEORGIA. 

*• 

FIRST EPOCH. 

From the Zar Iwan JVassiliewitsch to the Expedition qf Peter the Great 

against Persia. 

A.D. 1555 .] During the reign of the Zar Iwan Wassiliewitsch, in the year of 
the world 7063, the Tscherkessian princes of the Five Mountains (Besch-tau) sub- 
mitted with their whole country and all their subjects for ever to the Russian sceptre. 

After they had been admitted into the number of the vassals of the empire, they 
were employed, agreeably to an imperial ordinance, in the military service, in which 
many of them in the sequel gloriously distinguished themselves. 

1557.] In the year of the world 7065, when the Russians were at war with 
Dewlet Gerai, Chan of the Krym, the Zar Iwan Wassiliewitsch sent Prince Dimitri 
Wichnjewski with pai t of the troops into tlie Krym : he took tlie town of Isslam- 
KJermen by storm, put the whole of the garrison to the sword, and carried off all 
the cannon that he found there. At the same time the Tscherkessian princes Tas- 
Durt and Dossibok, with the permission of the Zai% made an incursion in anotlicr 
quarter into the territories of the Krym, and took tlie, towns of Temruk and 
Thaman. 

During the same reign, Schah-bas-Gerai, Chan of the Krym, at the head of a 
great army composed of his own troops and Ckuban Tartars, invaded the Tsclier- 
kessians, plundered their villages, and compelled them to settle on the Ckuban and* 
to embrace Islamism. Yielding to force, they continued there some years; but 
when Russia went to w^ar with the Krym and Ckuban Tartars, the Tseherkessians 
returned, with the aid of the Calmucks serving under the ‘Zar, to their former 
abodes on the Bcsch-tau. . After a few tranquil years, the people of the Ckuban 
again began to make incursions into their country, and harassed them incessantly, 
in order to bring them back again to the Ckuban, under tlie dominion of the Krym. 
The Tseherkessians, weary of everlasting war, at length abandoned the Besch-tau, 
or tlie Five Mountains, and removed neai’er to the Terek, where they settled on 
the river Baksan in the Russian territory. They had tlien at their head two princes^ 
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the brothers Kabai'ty-Oek, who quarrelling on account of this bhange of abode, 
parted, aud divided the Tscherkessian nation between them. The elder remained 
on the l iver Ilaksan, b^ut the younger with his followers proceeded to the Terek ; 
and iu nce afterwards arose tlie division of their country into the Great and Little 
kabai'dali.* The princes and mdens (nobles) of the nation professed Moham- 
medanispi; but the mass of the people and the peasants were Christians of the 
(ji cek persuasion, and had churches and orthodox priests in their villages. 

In token of subjection, it was customary at that time for the Tscherkessian 
princes to give the Zar their children and nearest relations as hostages. This prac- 
tice continued under Iwan Wassiliewitsch and his son^'eodor Iwanowitsch. ^ 

155.9.] An embassy appeared at Moskwa from the Tscherkessian prince of 
Tjnmcn, w ho expressed a wiSh to be admitted among the vassals of' the empire, 
which was complied with. ‘ In the same year also arrived an embassy from the 
Shamchals, imploring assistance against the incursions of the Tschericessians, which 
’ however was refused. 

1560.] Among the hostages were the son and daughter of the reigning Tscher* 
kessian prince Temruk, a son of Idar ; tliese embraced the Christian reli^on at 
Alosfcwa. The daughter, ,Maria Temrukowna, became in 1560 the second wife of 
tlie Zar Iwan Wassiliewitsch (she died in 1568). Her brotlier, Michailow Temru- 
kowitsch Tscherkasskoi, was Bojorin or actual privy counsellor to the same prince. 

1565.] This Zar sent the Woiwode Prince Iwan Daschkow with an army to assist 
tlie prince of Temruk against his enemies. At this time Christianily had become 
general among the Tscherkessians. 

1568.] The Russians founded a city on the Terek, a measure which gave great 
dissatisfaction to the Tscherkessians of TJumcn, and proved a frequent occasion of 
bloodshed. 

' 1570.] The Tscherkessians an the Besch-tau were defeated by*the Tartars in» 
battle in which their prince was wounded, and his two sons Mamstruk and Biberuk 
taken prisoners. 

1571. ] Nowossilzow, tlie messenger, was sent on the part of Russia to Constan- 

tinople to make proposals for peace, and to deliver a, remonstrance respecting the 
Turkish tioops who had invaded tlie province of Astrachan : but the Porte replied, 
that it would not consent to any peace, unless tlie Russians would relinquish their 
Hew tojvn on the Terek. " 

1572. ] The Kiyin Tartars made frequent incursions into Russia, and even ad- 
vanced to the neighbourhood of Moskwa ; but were always driven back. The same 
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year tlie princes Michailo Temrukowitsch, Peter Gorenski Iscberkasski, and others, 
^^ere executed on suspicion of being concerned in poisoning ttie third wife 
the Zar. 

1589 «] A Georgian embassy came to Russia to implore the ZaiV assistance 
against the Turks, which was promised by a Russian embassy attended -by priests. 
The preceding year, Nowossilzow, the messenger, had been sent to Persia, and 
retunied from tiiat ^ounti^ with llie Persian ambassador Andy Beg ; who, hearing; 
at Astrachan of the death of Schah Abbas, took the seal from his credentials, and 
affixed it to new ones wdiich lie drew up himself in the name of the usurper. 

The principal object of hw mission was to {propose to the Russians to extend 
their dominion over the Terek and the Caucasus as far as tlie territories of the 
Schamchal, and over Georgia, lie was adniitted to an audience, and tlie new 
Schah afterwards confirmed his Other's promise to cede the cities of Derbend and 
Baku to the Russians whenever tliey should have taken them from the Turks. 
Thus an alliance was concluded between Russia and Persia against the common 
enemy. The Turks, w^ho were tlien in possession of seveiul Persian towns, made 
at the same time overtures of peace to the Schah, and promised to deliver them up, 
if he would give his sister to the Grand Signor. The sp-me year Wassiltscliikow 
returned from a mission, to Persia, accompanied by envoys from the Schah, among 
whom was a Sheich, prince of Ssamarckaml. * 

1590 .] These envoys were presented to the Zar, and Boris informed them that 
Russian troops were already on their march to Tarku, to take possession of the tv o* 
above-mentioned cities. At the same tiuie they were given to understand that 
Russia was desirous of gaining possession of those places without employing her 
own force for the purpose, and that a decisive answer on the subject should be sent 
to the SchaJi. The Zar was solicitous to ovoid an open rupture with tlic Turks, 
and only to effect p diversion in favour of Hungary, ^here they had tlie superiority * 
over the Austrians, and hoped by the aid of the Pope to induce the Poles to agree 
to an advantageous peace. 

1594.] The subjects of the Schamchal liavingcommitled hostifilics against Russia,, 
tlie Zar Feodor Iwanowitsch sent Prince Andrei Iwanowitsch Cliworosiinin with m 
army to Terki, to build a town at the moutli of the river Koissu, in order to extend 
the Russian dominions, and at the aai/ie time to take posscission of Tarku, the 
capital of the Schamchal, and to fortify it better. The town was accordingly 
founded on the Koissu by Prince Dolguiiiki^ but at Tarku they met with too ob.sti- 
.natn a resistance from tlie DagUestanians and Ckumucks .to be able to accomplish 
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tiieir purpose. At that time Ssuntscbalei Kanglitsehi^ aTscherkeesian prince, came 
with his people to Terki, where they buiit a suburb on die opposite bank of the 
river, and rendered tjje empire considerable service. 

The rebellious Cossacks formed a kind of republic along the Wolga and tlie Don, 
and engaged in frequent predatory expeditions. The Turks complained that those 
on the»Terek and the' Ssundsha wei;e not kept in order by the tlussians ; on whicli 
the Sultan Amurath III. was assured that the necessary ordqp had already been 
issued to reduce them Jo quietness. 

The Porte secretly furnished the Chans of the Krym with troops and artillery 
against the Russianl. ' 

So early as 1587 Russia had sent an interpreter to Geor^a to explore ^e coun- 
tiy ; in 1594 he returned with the ambassador of the then reigning king Alexander 
and one from the Tscherkessians, who both solicited to be admitted vassals of the 
cmpiiie. Though this king Alexander had previously concluded a treaty with Persia, 
he was nevertheless necessitated to apply to Russia on account of tlie critical situation 
in which he %vas placed by the rupture between the Turks and Persians. The Zar com- 
plied with his wishes and those of the Tscherkessians, and sent deputies to them to re- 
ceive the oath of allegiauce. lie diiected four fortified plhces to be constructed in the 
country of the Tscherkessians for their protection, and dispatched a body of troops 
against the Schamchal. The following year, *1589, the Russian envoys returned, 
and a small annual tribute was imposed on the new subjects. Another Russian 
deputy was sent to the Caucasian mountains to receive the submission of other 
princes, who promised to conduct him in safety to Georgia, and to apprize the 
Russians of all the projects of their enemies. The king of Georgia received tliis 
envoy with great ceremony, and declared to him that Iweria would not prosper so 
long as it was not under the dominion of one master. The country was at that 
time divided between two princes, one of whom, named Simpon, groaned under 
the Turkish yoke. The Russian envoy invited this pi'ince also to make his submis- 
sion, and informed him that ’in the winter of the same year the Russian troops 
would take the field against those of the Schamchal. Two Georgian ambassadors 
_ accompanied him back, testified ttie devotion of their master to Russia, and solicited 
succours against the attacks of tiieir enemies. They likewise applied for an artist 
to paint portraits of saints, and a cannon-founder. They were supplied with the 
former, but the latter was on some priftext or other refused. 

1594.] In 1594 things assumed a more serious aspect, for the Turks commenced 
hostilities against the Russians.' Prince Swenigorodski was therefore sent to Persia 
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\4 prevail on l^chah Abbaas to eiitcr into an aliiaAce '^inst llie former, and to 
effect tlie release of Prince Constantine, son of the king of Gedi^a^ mho was de- 
tained in Peraia as a hostage. The Schah Was willing to comply ; but Constantine,* 
who had. conceived a partiality for the Persian manners and enibiuoed Islamisin, 
chose ratiier to remain where he was. * 

An envoy^ named Naschbkin, was sent to^Constantinople to pave tiie wtiy to a 
compromise, and to assure the Porte that Russia kept up a connexion with Georgia 
merely for tlie sake of religion, and to facilitate the conimorcial intercourse between 
tlie two countries. Respecting the Tscherkessians in the mountains, he represented 
that these people were of Russian origin, and fiad voluntarily submitted. He said 
that tlie new town on the Terek had been founded solely to protect them against 
tlie attacks of tiieir enemies, and that the strictest 'orders had been given them to 
conduct themselves peaceably towdtds the neighbouring Turks. 

1598.] On the death of the Zar Feodor Iwanowitsch in 1598, the male line of 
the family of tlie Russian sovereigns being extinct, Boris Godunow, one of the 
grandees of the empire, and brotlier-in-law of the late Zar, ascended the throne. 
During his reign the Tscherkessians remained fiiithful, and always fumkbed tiie 
appointed number of hostages. • 

1600.] The extension of the Russian territories under Boris Godunow gave 
umbrage to Schah Abbass, and at his instigatioii the Schamchals plundered a 
Russian ambassador with his retinue. Remonstrances were made on the part of 
Russia ; but the Persian ahibassadors were anxious to bury the afiau* in oblivion, 
and at the same time required that the new-built town on the Koissu should be 
demolished and the trade thrown open. 

The same year two ambassadors, tiie Princes Alexander Sassekin and Temhr 
Sasselscki, were sent to Persia. Their instructions contained the following points : 

1, To require tfiat the seal of the Schah should beeffixed to treaties. 2. Likewise 
a formal oath. 3. To endeavour to divert him from an alliance with the Turks, and 
to prevail on him to send an ambassador to tlie Emperor of Germany, to attend 
the negotiations for peace with the Turks. * 4. To inform the Schah that Boris had 
mounted the throne in compliance with the wishes of the late Zar Feodor, A. To 
signify the readiness of Russia to demolish the fortress on the Koissu, if the Schah 
would engage to compel the Schamchal to make reparation for the insult offered to 
Russia. 6. The ambassadors were direclfe in case of surprise to throw their papers 
into the sea. 

1602.] Alexander king of Georgia sided as he pleased, sometimes with the Rus* 

Ha 
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iPATin^ at others with the Turks or Pmsians. While one of his sons was a hostige 
in Russia^ the other resided in die same quali^ m Persia, and he Mmself took the 
of allegiance to both powers. The Porte secretly assisted the Kiym Tartars. 

1604.] llie Zar ordered the Asiatic frontiers of the empire to be fortified ; and 
to this end he sent thither a considerable body of troops under the command of 
Prince JSlassalski, and Generals Baturlin, Pleschejew and others ; J^ut they were 
surprised by the Turks and mountaineers and cut in pieces. Mbst of their leaders 
fell on this occasion, and all the Russian possessions in Daghestan and the country 
of the Schamchal fell into the hands of the enemy. 

From this time till the reign of the Zar Wassili Iwanowitsch Schuysskbi, all 
connection with the mountaineers was suspended. 

}60d.] The Kabardian prinbe Ssoloch and other chiefs of the Tscherkessians 
sent an envoy, named Kardan, with a letter to the Zar : but when he had arrived 
in the nei^bourhood of Moskwa he was made prisoner by the Poles, who sup- 
ported the pretended Dimitri, carried by them* to Tuschino, IS wersts from tlie 
Russian capital, and robbed of all his papers. The Poles detained him in capti- 
vi^ till they were beaten) together with the impostor, and obliged to retreat to 
Kaluga. Kardan then proceeded to Moskwa and related what had befallen him. 
After the Poles and other enemies hud been driven out of Russia, and Michael 
Feodorowitsch Romanow elected Zar, the Kabardian princes Ssoloch, Kasi Mursa 
Scheptuka, Murdar Mursa Alkassi, Kudenek Mursa Ckasbulat, Nartschow Mursa 
Bairiuka, the sons of Aiteko, and others, transmitted in 1 614 a letter of congratulation 
to the Zar on his accession ; the Ssin Bojarski Peter Ssmagin, who was sent to them 
from the town of Terki, having previously received from them the oath of alle^ance 
to the Zar, which was not only sworn by them verbally, but also subscribed by each 
with his own hand. It was as follows ; 

’ " I [here comes the name] swear to the great sovereign, Zar &d grand-prince 
Michael Feodorowitsch, the autocrat of all Russia, in behalf of myself, my bro- 
thers and my children, great and small, and af my subjects of the highest, middle 
and lowest class in the country of Kabardah, that we will serve the great sovereign, 
Zar and grand-prince of all Russia, Michael Feodorowitsch, all our lives, and 
remain under the supreme authority of the Zar as subjects for cvct, and to go in 
his service w'hithersoever tlie sovereign, Zuf und grand prince of all Russia, Mi- 
chael Feodorowitsch, shall command us. And when he commands us to mareh 
agmnst the foes of his empire and a^iinst those who do not obey him, I, [name] 
iny brothers, my children, and all my subjects will go forth to fight the enemies of 
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the Zar. We promise to pay implicit obedience to his orders^ to execute them 
punctiially, cheerfully, and without treachery. We moiwver promise to hold in- 
tercourse with those Murs^ only who serve our lord and Zar, to do no mischief to 
tlie towns of his empire, to drive away none of tlie cattle, nor to caiTy*ofF tlie sub- 
jects of the Zar into captivity” ...... [A chasm in the original] . . . . ^ “ and witli 

the Lithuanians ” [Another chasm] . . . ‘‘ tlie kings ; we will not have 

the least intercourse with the people of Asow nor witli any of tlie enemies of the 
empire and traitors, neither will we accompany tlieiii or tlieir people to Moskwa 
or to other cities of the Zar’s in our neiglibourhood, nor to tlie towns on the Don 
and in the Ukraine, nor te the Mordwa, nor*to any other ef the subjects of tlic 
great Wereign, Zar and grand-prince of all Russia, Michael Feodorowitsch ; as I 
[name] promise for myself and my subjects not to» send or attend them, nor to 
promote treason and treacherous designs.” 

Underneath is written : — “ I swear to the great sovereign, Zar and grand prince of 
all Russia, Michael Feodorowitsch, to observe every thing contained in tliis papers” 

16 16.] These Kabardian princes sent the Princes Kanbulat, Ssuntsclialei Kan- 
glytschi and Schegunak Mursa Busluk to the Zar, Michael Feodorowitsch, to tesr 
tify their submission. 

The hostages demanded for tlie assurance of tlieir fidelity wei e kept, as formerly, in 
the tonvn* of Terki. Out of the families of the above-mentioned princes^the following 
were selected : Dengisbeg Alashuka [Atashuka ?] Kasi Mussawi, A'ly Milssawit 
Ssulthan A’ly Sheibulat, [Dshembulat?] Schawloch Rjeka and Isslam Beg Mussi. 

1622.] Russia concluded a* commercial treaty, with Persjp. 

1628.] The amicable connection between these two empires continued ; but in 
1628 Schah Abbass complained of tlie misconduct of the Russian ambassador, 
Prince Tufakin, who was punished by the confiscation of his property, and another 
sent in his stead. The same year Schah Abbass rejected Sasutzkoi s treasonable ' 
proposal to deliver up Astrachan to him, and gave information of it to tlie Zar. 

1636.] The Cossacks offered to put the Russian court in possession of Asow;. 
but the proposal was rejected by the Zar, who made the Porte Acquainted with it. ~ 

1643.] In 1643 some new towns were founded to check tlje inroads of the Tar*, 
tars ; and the Zar Michael Feodorowitsch caused Terki, which had hitherto hnd 
only wooden walls and towers, to be fortified by the engineer Cornelius Claussen, 
a. native of the Netherlands, with ramparts and bulwarks in tlie * Europe Planner. 
Great additions were made to these works during the reign of Alexei Michailo- 
witsch in 1670 by a Scotchmem, named Thomas Bayley. 
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l€48.] Alexander king of Imerethi solidted to be admitted a. ^sal of tto 
Rusnan empire.- 

1650.] In tbe year ‘^158' the Zar and grand-{Mrince Alexei Michailowitsch com* 
winnHt^ Nildfor Michailowitsch Tolotschanow and the secretary Alexd, son of 
Iwan Igewlef, to repur to Imerethi as ambassadors to King Alexander, to deliver 
to him Jthe Zar’s presents consisting of sable>skins, and to treat with him con- 
cerning certain important political affairs. ^ ' 

Tolotschanow and Igewlef received their instructions and the letta* of the Zar 
and grand-prince to Alexander king of Imerethi, likewise an inventory of the sable-- 
skins and the skins themselves, whidh were sent as a present from the Zar. Accord- 
ing to their instructions they were to take for their protection, at all the towns as far 
as Astrachan, an escort more or less numerous according to the accounts tiiey should 
receive at the different plac'es to which they came. Beyond Astrachan they were 
to endeavour to proceed by the river Terek to Imerethi, to salute King Alexander 
in the name of the Russian monarch, to deliver, his letter and make a speech, in 
which the presents sent by the Zar should be mentioned. They were directed to 
keep an exact account of Alexander s answ'er, and whatever mi^t be said by his 
ministers. 

On the 9th of June they were permitted to kiss the Zar’s hand, and had their 
audience of leave together with the Imerethkuvambassador. On the 6th of Sep- 
tember they arrived at Astrachan. The governor. Prince Golyzin, directed a vessel 
to be immediately prepared for them. 

They proceeded by water, encountering many storms, till the 24th of October. 
On that day the ambassadors of the Zar sent their interpreter Tisitschenka, and 
Alexander’s ambassadors their chaplain Simeon, with some other persons, to Ime- 
r^i, to announce their arrivai in the Terek, and to desire that King Alexander 
^ould send cuiiages to the shore to meet them. ^ 

On the Slat of January the interpreter who had been sent to Imerethi returned 
to Terki accompanied by one of the principal men of the court. The latter brought 
a letter from his masfer witli this message, tiiat tiie king was overjoyed to hear of 
their arrival, and congratulated them upon it; and that he requested them tO come 
to iiim after Easter from the town of Terki. 

Accordingly, after Easter, April 15th, the ambassadors set oot from the town 
of Terki. The Woiwode of that place gave them an escort of 140 men and two 
guides. 

On the 29^ of May King Alexander senttotiieandteasadors two of the principal 
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officera of his court, Who brou^t a letter from their mtater. Wh^tliem came 
men to carry the presents of the Zar and the ba^agc of the ambassadors over 
the mountains. 

June 3d they reached the first market town in tlie domihieii^f King« Alexander, 
which was named after him. To this place two more Georg^cms% distinction had 
keen sent to meet them with horses for tlie conveyance of the ambassadors as well 
as the ba^agp. This town is the see of an firchbishop, who, as it was just tlien 
time for mass, invited the ambassadors to the ceremony and afterwards to dinner. 
At table he called for a bowl of wine, blessed it, and said, “ Our king sent his 
''IShbassadors to your sovereign to implore him ip take us as [professors of the same 
religu^ under his mighty protection. We are now overjoyed to witness the an ival 
of you, tlie ambassadors of his Zarish Majesty. We pray (Jod to give prosperity 
to your sublime monarch, to grant him long life, and to be gracious also to our king 
and us.” He then drank out of the bowl to die healdi of our Zar, and afterwards 
gave it to the ambassadors, who drank to the health of King Alexander and die 
archbishop. 

On the 16th of June the ambassadors arrived in the town (province) of Ratscha, 
which the Georgian King Theimuras possesses as an appanage. lie sent to con- 
gratulate the ambassadors on their arrival, and to inquird after their health. . 

June 20th they reached Khuthaig, the residence of King Alexander.^ Tents w’ere 
erected for them on a hill near the river Rioni. Here they remained tw'o days, and 
were supplied with a profusion of refreshments. 

On the 23d of June the king directed houses to be assigned to the ambassadors 
in the city, and'on the 25th they were admitted to an auSience. Horses, whose 
saddles were overlaid with silver and the bridles with gold, were sent for the am- 
bassadors ; and people on foot came to carry the presents. 

The ambassadors gave the sable-skins according to the Inventory to be can ied by , 
the Georgians, l^amuk, Dschemai itz, and GeorgeT Kanschoif, who were placed 
under their orders. The letter of the Zar was borne aloft before them by the inter- 
preter. They themselves mounted on* horseback. As tliey approachcil the tent of 
King Alexander, he sent to request them to halt for a few moments, as his wife and 
her ladies were sitting in otlier tents. These drew their curtains and surveyed tlie 
presents, the ambassadors and thrir retinue. Soon afterwards the king signified to 
them that they mi^t come to his tent. When they had approached within about 
ten fiithoms, cannon and small arms were fired from the towers of the city. The 
ambassadors were requested to alight. On this Zacharias the metropolitan, and 
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Nikifor abbot of Mourn Golgadia io Jet*U8«lem, came ouf of tlie t«it to receive 
the ambassadors. They first inquired in the name of their sovereign concerning ftie 
health of tlie Zar, and tlien went before the ambassadors into the tent. The am- 
bassadors boM^d respectfully on entering. They made speeclies to the king, in 
which they assured him, that their sovereign had graciously received^ his petitions for 
his powerfuf protection, as they were both of tlie same religion ; that he had liberally 
entertained the king’s ambassadors, whom he had sent back together with tihem, accord- 
ing to his wish, as tlie ambassadors of his Russian majesty, to s€e tlie countiy and 
witness the religious ceremonies of his subjects, and to concert in what manner and on 
what terms they were hencefortli toenjoy his powerfiil protection. TheZar had fbrnisheJ 
them with these credentials (which they delivered), that he (the king) might accredit 
them as plenipotentiaries. He might be assured that their monarch would protect 
him, his country and his people, against all enemies, and w^ould not suffer any 
injury to be done him, if he would honestly fulfil the terms that should be agreed 
uj)on. In token of his friendship he had sent him seventy-nine parcels of prime 
sable-skins, which his majesty would be graciously pleased to accept, and in re- 
turn continue faithful for ever to his Russian majesty witliout having recourse to 
other potentates. To conclude, they requested King Alexander to dispatch tliem 
without delay on their return to Russia. — ^I’he king listened to these addresses 
standing. 

The ambassadors then delivered the sable-skins. The king received tliem witli 
great joy, and desired the ambassadors to be seated. They, however, would not 
sit down, because they had not yet been permitted to kiss tlie king’s hand. They 
infonned him by their iitterpreter, that, agreeably to tlie commands of their sove- 
reign, they could not comply witli his majesty’s desire til| they had been allowed 
the favour of kissing his hand. On this tlie king sat down, and the ambassadors 
with their w^hole retinue kissed his hand. After this ceremony he invited the am- 
bassadors to dinner. He then«went out of the tent and ordered his attendants to 
conduct the ambassadors into the coot room, which was built of brick and covered 
with a roof. Here Nikifor abbot of Mount Golgatha, and some grandees of the 
court, bore them company. Soon afteinvards the king sent to invite the ambassadors 
to table. They repaired to the dining-tent. The king directed them to be seated 
not far from him on his left hand, and the abbot of Mount Golgatha placed him- 
self next to them. On the king s right hand, at a little distance, sat the KatoUkos 
(patriarch) with the superior ecclesiastics, and the Bojai’s and Asnaurs (gentry) on 
either side, opposite to one another. The table-cloth laid for the king was of 
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damask, with gold stripes, on a carpet; for the Katolikos and the ambtftsadors of 
striped satin ; for. the superior clergy and Bojars tafiet^; and the^gentry and 
officers of the king s court had red Russia-leatlier hides sewed togetb^ for table* 
cloths. The king and all ,the other guests sat cross-legged in the Persian fashion, 
but tables and benches were provided for the ambassadors. The entertainment was 
served up abdUt tw|> hours before dark. The Stolniki immediately poured out wine 
into goblets, which they set before the king and the rest .o£ the company ; and the 
,jting rose, together with the , whole assembly, and gave his goblet to the Katolikos 
benediction ; he pronounced a prayer over it, and retmned it to the king. 
This done, the king said with a loud voice, “ Since I am so fortunate as to find in 
Alexei Michailowitch, Zar and grand-prince of all* Russia, a magnanimous and 
mighty protector, I am his servant for ever, and drink to his prosperity and long 
life.” He emptied the goblet, held it up over his head, and then gave it filled to the 
Katolikos and the ambassadors ; and after they had drunk, he again addressed the 
ambassadors in these words, “ 1 and my whole people are for ever the vassals of 
your great monarch. We are at all rimes ready to shed our blood, nay even to 
sacrifice our lives in his defence.” He then sat down with all the rest. Soon after- 
wards the company drank to the health of King Alexander, the Katolikos, the other 
ecclesiastics and the ambassadors sttmding, the Bojars bnd gentry kneeling upon one 
knee. The king and the Katolikos were served in gold dishes, from which the am- 
bassadors likewise received their portions : all the rest ate out of silver. In like 
manner, the drink was brought in gold or silver vessels. When it began to be dark, 
lights were brought in large silver candlesticks, and the entertainment ended aliout 
three hours after sun-set. The king was in high spirits, and frequently launched out 
into praises of the Russian monarch. On rising from table he directed many of his 
nobles to attend the ambassadors to their horses, and ^en to escort tlicm home. 

On the 28th of June he sent horses for the two ambassadors, and desired to speak 
to them. . They went immediately, and were again conducted into the cool room. 
He soon directed the ambassadors to be brou^t to his tent. There, in tlie presence 
of the Katolikos, the Bojars, and others, he said, “ I have received with joy the 
presents and letter of your monarch, and know that I can give credit to you. Tell 
me, then, what further instructions you have?” 

“ The Zar Alexei, our sovereign,” replied they, “ has charged us to say to thee. 
King Alexander, that thou hadst signified by thy ambassadors thy desire to place 
thyself under his powerful protection. This he has most ^ciously-granted thee; 
but it is necessary that thou shotfldst thyself, witii as many sons as thou hast, and 
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thy noarat relations, take tlie oath of fidelity in our presence, and promise that 
thou, tliy sons, and posterity shall be for ever invaiiably devoted to him, and sliall 
npt have recourse to any otlier power. The oath whicKwe have brought with us 
thou and fliy sons must subscribe with your own hands, and set your seals to it. 
'Jliis Miill be a sure and pleasing pledge to our master.” 

While \hc ambassadors were speaking tlio king stood with Ijis head uncovei^. 
He then turned towards, the image of the holy motlier of God, made the sign of tlie 
cross, and said, “ So long as I, Alexander, had heard nothing of the orthodox Mos- . 
covite empire, my klhgdom was independent. I applied neither to the Turtv^or 
to die Persians, nor to tlie Chan of the Kfym. But no sooner had I leai'iied from 
my father-in-law Theimuras, that the Zar and grand-prince Alexei Miclmilowitsch 
reigned happily, and with unlimiteil power, over the great and mighty empire of 
Moscovy, and that his people were ortlipdox Christians like ourselves, than I ex- 
pressed a wish to be taken under his pow^erful protection, and signified this to him 
by my ambassadors. Meanwhile I prayed incessantly to God to dispose tlic heart 
of your monarch to grants my request. As I have now the happiness to learn that my 
desire is fulfilled, myself |ind my people are completely subject to his sublime will. 

1 am ready to take tlie oatli of fidelity, and to bind myself to invariable devotion to- 
him for ever. May the great God hear my prayer that your great Zar would assist 
and defend me against my bitter enemy and antagonist, .my late vassal die Dadian, 
Prince Leonty, w ho has gone over to the darkness of the Mohammedan faith ! For 
so great a favour tlie Lord of the universe will dispense to your Zar all happiness 
and blessing.” 

He then called the ambassadors to him, and told tliem privately to keep in rea- 
diness the form of the oath witli wiiich they had been furnished, as the will of the 
’Russian Zar should be obeyed without delay. He afterwai'ds dismissed tliem, and 
sent them provisions from his own table. 

June S9th, he came to the city, sent horses for them, with an invitation to attend 
divine service in the cathedral church. As they entered they were directed to say 
dieir prayers, and then pay tlieir respects to King Alexander, who was seated on a 
high place. They did so. The service w^as performed in tlie native language, ex- 
actly in tlie .same manner as in the church^ of Russia. When it was over the king 
invited them to dinner, at which tlie same ceremonies were observed as on the for- 
mer occasion. , " . * 

July Sd, tlie abbot of Golgatha came wdth a gentleman to the ambassadors, and 
said tliat King Alexander had charged him to go to the Dadian, Prince Leonty, to 
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propose to him to'adjust bis diffoiences widi King Alexandor, and theB< to send oto' 
bassadon to the Russian nxmarch, to solicit him the stune favoiff as he had 
shown to King Alexander; and that he requested them to tjransmit some remon- 
strances the abbot to the Dadian. The ambassadors replied that they had re- 
cdved no commands from their sovereign respecting the Dadian, and consequently 
could not send any message by the abbot. Thqy promised him, however, that if he 
should succeed in ysconciling the pmce with the kii^ and the former should place 
himself under the protection of Russia, he (the abbot) should be rewarded by the' 
Zar and grand-prince of all the Russias beyond lus expectiAion. 

6th, the king went d> the town of Skalds. He sent no the ambassadors, 
desiring they would not think any thing, of this, as public affairs obliged him to 
repair thither; adding, that in three days he would order thefti to be fetched, and 
would,, during tliat interval, send for King Theimuras, that he might finish their 
business in his presence, and meanwhile tliey might remove to his palace in the^' 
town of Little Khuthais. The ambfissadors did so (m the 8th of July. The pa- 
lace was an extensive edifice, with many spacious apartments, on the walls of which 
were painted the battles of Alexander’s' predecessors. Behind the palace was a 
targe garden with many fruit-trees. ^ 

On the 13th, Zacharias the metropolitan brought tliis message : the king bqgged^ 
them not to be uneasy at his not having yet sent for them; he would do so as soon 
as his affairs permitted ; meanwhile he proposed to them to see whatever was worthy 
of notice iii the cities of Golethi and Great Khuthais. This proposal they accepted 
with great pleasure. ' They first rode to Goletlii, a considerable place, containing 
many fine and superbly ornamented churches. Thence they proceeded to Great 
Khuthais, the capital and residence of the king; where they found many stone 
churches and palaces. Among tlie relics they particularly noticed a picture of the 
mother of God, ^painted, as they were assured, by St. Luke the evangelist. The* 
Emperor Constantine is reported to have giv^ it by way of blessing to his daughter 
on her inprriage to Davit, king of Imerethi. 

July 18th, two monks came from Mount Athos to Great IChuthais, to receive 
from the farmers the rents of their lands left by pious people to their convent in 
Imerethi. They related that they had been in the mcmastery of Chotei at DUuia, 
wl^ere, from time immemorial, the shift of the immaculate mother of God has been 
preserved. It was brought tliither by the librarian from Constantinople during the 
disturbances occasioned by the iconoclasts In the time of the Emperor Theophilus. 
Whether it was of cotton or muslin they could not positively say. It seemed to be 
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-figured ; but the ground wae as white as sugar. Th^ had taken tha measure of |his 
shift, and brought one folded in white pa,per to the ambassadors. Tliey themselves 
.carried similar ones on their heads under their caps. 

July sdth, the king sent to desire the ambassadors to come to him at Skalda, as 
he wished>to speak to them on important busmess. Th^ set out immediately, and 
found^tents erected for them near tjje city. 

The SCd, they were again invited to dine with the king: thi| entertainment was 
exactly like the others, except that after the health of the Russian monarch, that of 
Joseph patriarch of Moscow was drunk, on the proposal of the Katolikos. 

On the S7th the king sent Pesdiengey, his private 'becretaty, to them. in- 
formed them in the name of his master, that Turkish ambassadors had been to him, 
and informed him thfct the Venetians, Brabanters, and French had made war upon 
die Sultan; that King Alexander should not therefore, without the knowledge of the 
Sultan, enter into alliance with any one, or himself commit any hostilities on the Turk- 
ish frontiers. His reply was, that he had no intention of acting in a hostile manner 
against the territories of the Sultan; diat he would not conclude an alliance with 
any Mohammedan court; for he would not submit to the commands of the Turkish 
Sultan, as he had the happiness to be under the powerful protection of the Zar and 
grand-prince of . all Russia. The Turkish ambassadors had expressed some dissatis- 
fiiction at this answer, and were therefore dispatched again the same day, without 
being invited to table, or having any presents made them. 

August 1st, the king sent word to the ambassadors to return to Khuthais, whither 
he would soon follow t|;tem. 

On the 26th of August Lamkaz, the king’s treasurer, came to inform them that he 
had been chosen by his master to go as ambassador to our monarch, together with 
Artemon the archimandrite; that the king designed to make them presents of horses, 
which were to be soit over the mountains before the snow fell, and then we and the 
ambassadors of King Alexander should follow. 

We replied : “ Your king talks of sending presents, and has not yet performed 
his promise, and taken the oath of fidelity in our presence. This conduct is by no 
means satis&ctory. Whenever he shall have performed all that has been agreed 
'upon, we are ready to ob^ his will in all points.” 

September 8th, the king came with his consort to Khuthais, and let u» know 
that he was come to fulfil his promise. At the same time he sent the act of . submis- 
simi, drawn up in his own language, according to the form furnished by the Jambas* 
sadors for our inspection. In it was mritten: I, Kii^; Alexander, with my eotri Ba- 
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grslt and brotlifirMaiiiuk, my bojars and all my subjects, are the vassals of Alexei 
Michailowitsch, Zarand grand-prince of all the Russias, and af His Majes^’s heirs, 
for ever and as long as the world shall endure.” 

September 14th, the king sent word to the ambassadors that he woufd this day 
complete the important business, and therefore desired their attendance in the con- 
vent of Zacharias the metropolitan, lliey ac(;prdingly went 

When divine sei^ce was over, the king commanded his confessor, Zacharias the 
metropolitan, to bring the cross into the middle of the church. It was held by an 
’‘^'■JSfchiinandrite. He called the ambassadors nearer, and said, “ I have promised to 
oath of fidelity to Alexei Michailowitscb, the 7jdx and grand-prince of alt 
Russia. Here are the two forms of the oath, one which ye brought with you from 
. Moskwa, and die other as it is translated into our language. Let them be laid under 
the holy cross.” The ambassadors did as he desired, and each held one. The king 
then proceeded : I swear and kiss the holy cross upon it in the name of my son 
Bagrat and my brother Mamuk, that we, my bojars, cler^, gentry, all my sub- 
jects, and the whole kingdom of Imerethi, will be faithful servants and vassals to 
Alexei Michailowitscb, the great Zar and grand-prince of all Russia, and his heirs 
for ever.” With these words he kissed the holy cross, rabed his hands, and ejBcn^ 
lated with tears, ** God grant my great master prosperity, long life, and victory over 
all his enemies ! ” He then commaitided the clergy, the bojars^ and gentry to taJee the 
oath in the same manner. At last he ordered the cross to be carried out before the 
convent, where the people also kissed it with joy, and prayed for the welfare of our 
great sovereign, for whom they were at all times ready to ^crifice their blood and 
their lives. 

The dinner held at the residence of Zacharias the metropolitan was conducted ex- 
actly as on preceding occasions. ^ 

After the repast the king sent Peschengey, his private secretary, to the ambasr* 
sadors with this message : that King Alexander had now complied with the desire of 
the Russian monarch, and taken the oath of allegiance; that he would therefor^ not 
detain them any longer, but dismiss them with honour wheneter they pleased; and 
that carriages and attendants were quite ready, only the king wished to be apprized 
of the day on which they intended to depart • 

The ambassadors answered, that the king had not yet fulfilled aU bis engage- 
ments ; that he had yet to subscribe and set his seal to the written oaths, and to 
command his clergy and bojars to do the^me. The king replied that he could 
not write, and would therefore make an impression with his seal-ring, but his clergy 

2 B S 
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would subscribe the instrument. The ambassadors requested to*see his seal-ritig. 
The king sent it to them by Peschengey, his private secretary. Upon it was a cross, 
and round that the jiame Akxander. The ambassadors we^'e of opinion that it 
would not*be proper to seal with this ring. The king then inquired what kind of a 
eeal it ou^t to be ; adding, that he would have a new one engraved. The ambas* 
sadors^directed that the following wgrds should be put upon it : King Alexander, 
his Irothdr Mamuk, his son Bagrat, and the whole Imerethian q^ition,^ are everlast- 
ing vassals of their monarch the Zar and grand-prince Alexei Michailowitsch.” — 
These words were accordingly engraved. . 

September 23d, .the king requested the ambassadors to allow tlieir chapl^j^o 
perform mass in the convent of Zacharias the metropolitan. He himself and the 
superior clergy were 'present.* They applauded the whole sei'vice with uplifted . 
hands. Truly,” said they, “ this is die genuine orthodox liturgy.” 

October 9th, Alexander invited tlie ambassadprs to the cathedral church to set 
his seal to the oath, and cause it to be subscribed in their presence. After divine 
service this was done in the vestry. The king handed to tlie ambassadors the 
oaths signed and sealed. He then spoke aside with the ambassadors, requesting 
them to have the goodnesg to lay his petitions before their sovereign, to whom he 
was sending them back witli his own envoys; namely, in the first place, he implored 
his aid and protection against the Dadian, Prihce Leonty, who did him and his 
{Ksople all sorts of mischief; and who had sold many of his captive subjects to the 
Turks. His brother Mamuk and his son Bagrat were then held in captivity by 
him, the first as a prisoner of war ; but the latter had been treacherously demanded 
as a hostage, with the promise of releasing Mamuk in his stead, but this had not 
been done. As soon as his brother and son should recover tlieir liberty, he would 
send them to Moskwa to the monarch. Secondly, he had heard that the Russian 
' Zar often took the diversion of ^hawking. Birds trained to that sport were some- 
times sent as presents to the Turks and Persians; and Theimuras, his father-in-law, 
had also received them. He should not presume to ask such a gift of the Russian 
Zar, but the ambassadors might mention his wish. If the Zar should be pleased to 
send him one of his birds, he would carry it continually on his fist, and extol 
bbfore every one the condescension of the sovereign of Russia. Thirdly, he en- 
treated the Zar to have the goodness to give him some cannon, muakets, and pow- 
der. These needed to be brought no further than the frontiers of the Kabardian 
territories, whence he would have tliem transported over the mountains by his own 
people. Or the Zar might only send him cannon-founders, as he had brass and 
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coffer enough in Imerethi. And now, gentlemen,” said he, “ I wish you a safe 
return to your sovereign.'** With these words he made a low bow, and went into 
his palace. The ambassadors repaired to their habitations, •whither th&king sent 
them by his private secretary a statement of all his towns and convents^ and the 
average number of all his subjects. 

The ambassadors set out on the 10th of Octdber from Imerethi, arrived without' 
accident on the 26th of March in the following year at Astrachan, the 22d of July 
at Kasan, and on the 26th of July at Moskwa. • 

" to 1669 .] The Zar Alexei Michailowitscj;! continued upon good terms with 
Per^ though the piracies committed by Stenka Rasin, the Cossack, on the Cas* 
pian Sea, and which began in 1667, threatened to disturb this harmony, tUl at 
length he was beaten, taken prisoner, and put to death in 1691. 


Transactions in Georgia, 

» 

The success of Schah Abbass agtunst the Turks gave security to the kings of 
Georgia, who, according as it was’ their interest, sometimes betrayed Russia and 
at others Persia. The king of Kharthli, who had taken the oath of a11i» giiinr«. to 
the Zar Boris, was prevented by the death of the latter from concluding a projected 
matrimonial alliance between his house and that of the Russian sovereigns. Soon 
afterwards he was poisoned by the command of Schah Abbass, who, being apprized 
of the secret correspondence subsisting between the king of K’achethi and the Turks, 
sent his son Constantine with an army against him. The unnatural prince, having 
conquered his father, caused him to be put to death ; 4)ut being himself defeated by 
the allied Georgian princes, he was obliged to take refuge among the T.fisginna^ 
with whose assistance he returned victoriously into his own couptry, which he lud 
waste with fire and sword. The Geor^ans were incessantly harassed by the Turks, 
Persians, and Les^ans ; and Theimuras, grandson of the king of K’achethi, applied , 
to the Zar Michael for protection for himself and his people against Schah Abbass. 
Michael actually sent an embassy to the latter, requesting bitn to desist from further 
hostilities ; which he accordingly did. The king pf K’achethi was reinstated in his 
dominions, to which in the year 1625 he added Kharthli, by a previous alliance 
with the family of the king of that country, who died without issue. 
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In 1634, Rostom, a Mohammedan, was raised to the thtone*of Kharthli. 
and his Ion Davith took an oath of alle^^ance to Russia, oh which the Zar Michael 
promisedtto assbt him with troops against the Ckumiicks, and to found » town in 
the mountains of Duschethi. In 1638 the Dadian of Mingrelia submitted with his- 
counhy to the Russian sceptre. — In 1646 King Theimuras requested leave of the 
Zat Mi<;bAel to send him one of hi/ grandsons to Moskwa,and soUci^d the htmd of 
one of his dau^ters for another. Permission was ^ven him toSettle with his whole 
&mily at Moskwa. — In 1653 his grandson Nicolai, with his mother, arrived in that 
capital. A Russian traveller naqied Ssuchanow, whp was then b Geoigia, 
the indulgence of IGng Rostom to the Christians, and asserts that the wifem this 
Mohammedan was qf that persuasion. He further informs us, that the number of 
families in Kharthli might be ^timated at S4,000, and b K'achetlu at 20,000. — In 
1653 Theimuras himself came to Moskwa, and Prince Nicolai, who, in consequence 
of tiie death of his son Luarssab, had become his successor, went in 1660 to Geoigia. 
At Terki he received intelligence that the vridbw of Alexander, king of Imeretlii, 
had caused the eyes of her son-in-law to be put out, and married the Georgian 
prince Wachtang; but that Prince Eristhawi, supported by Turkish troops, had 
taken them both prisoners, and banished them to the territories of the Dadian ; and 
lastly, that Theimuras had been delivered up to the Schah of Persia. He therefore 
resolved to proceed to the country of the Dadian whose sovereign he was. In 1667 
he again fled to Moskwa. Prince Bagrat, immediately after his return to Georgia, 
was seized at Kasbin and carried before the Schah. In 1658, Wachtang IV. 
mounted the throne of Kharthli and reigned over all Georgia, till in 1680 he was 
forced by the Persians and Turks to seek refuge in.Russia. He received permission 
to settle at Terki, and in 1683 he arrived with his tiunily at Moskwa. — In 1685, 
having been assured of the protection of the Zars Iwan and Peter Alexiewitsch, he 
quitted Moskwa, and in 1691 agab took possession of the city of'Khuthais, whence, 
however, he was soon driven by the Turks; upon which he returned to Moskwa, 
where he died b 1713. 

Russia, after this event, continued to keep up a connection, Ibble to frequent 
. interruptions, with Georgia, till b 1723 the Turks made this country a pachalik, 
and the followbg year Wachtang and his court came to Russb. The affidrs of 
Georgia remtuned unsettled till in 1736 Thamas-Kuly-Chan ascended the throne of 
Persia, and made peace with that country. Thdmuras, son of King Nicolai, was 
titonmade king, and reigned over Kharthli, K’acbethi, and the two Tartarian di- 
stricts of Bortschali and Qasachi. 
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Coniinuation of the History <f Tscherkessia. 

In 1705, Ckaplan-Gerai, Chan of the Kiym, marched with’a strong army against 
the Kabwrdians to reduce them aj^; for, after their relations with Russia had 
ceased, tliey had been under his dominion. He penetrated into the Kabeurdah, but 
was routed, and returned home with great loss. * 

Fifteen years later, in I7S0, Ssa’adet-Gerai, Chan of the Krym, proceeded with 
, 40,000 men against the Kabardians, requiring ftiem to sublnit to him and to dwdl 
uhd«i;^ his dominion on the Ckuban ; or, if they ^continued in their old halutations, 
to pay him tribute ; and threatening, in case of refusal, to lay waste thmr country 
and to punish them severely. To these menaces the Kabardians replied, that their 
fore&thers had never been under the authority of the Chans, and that they were re- 
solved to follow their example and to remain ftuthful to Russia, whose subjects they 
considered themselves. On this Ae Chan destroyed several of their villages, and 
burned their standing com and hay-stacks. The Kabardians thereupon sent Ssa’adet- 
Gerai Ssulthan, of the race of A’ly, to the Emperor Peter I. to implore his aid 
against their enemies. Peter gave orders to Prince Artemi Wolynski, governor of 
Astrachan, diat in case the Chan of the Kiym should agtdn attack the Tscherkes- 
sians, he should send a few hundred Don and other Cossacks into the Kabardah to 
their assistance. These Cossacks, however, were directed not to make a common 
cause with the Tscherkessiims if the latter were not attacked, but should themselves 
attempt to surprise the Krym 'and Ckuban Tartars, as the Turks might deem it a 
violation of the subsisting treaty. The governor of Astrachan was therefore only to 
take care to protect the Kabardians against hostile invasions, and to endeavour to 
reconcile them with their enemies. 

In the following year, 17S1, Prince Wolynski informed the College for Foreign . 
Affairs, that the Chan had designed to invade the KUmrdah, and he had dierefore 
hastened, with part of the troops under his command, to the assistance of the Ka- 
bardians on the Terek ; but the Chan, on receiving intelligence of his movements, 
had withdrawn. Thus were the Tscherkessians delivered from the dominion of the 
Kiym. — ^Wolynski found means also to put an end to their internal dissuasions; 
on which they again swore everlasting alliance to Russia, and the princes as well 
as the principal Usdens were sent as hostages to Terki. 

In 1789 the brothers of the Chan Men^i Gerai, named Bachti Gerai Ssulthan 
and Murad Germ Ssulthan, entered the Kabardah with a powerful army m order 
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to reduce the Tscherkessians residing there. These people fled in|o the mounters, 
and fortified themselves in the narrow passes with stone walls, which are still deno- 
minute d the Ktymean. They again promised to pay tribute to the Tartars, brou^t 
diem a great number bf young fenrales as a present, and on the day on which foe 
peace was concluded they supplied them profosely with spirituous liquors. In foe 
night, when foe inebriated Tartars were fost asleep, foe Tscherkessians surprised 
their auiq>, cut in pieces their two feeders, and put foe whole army to the rout. 

In a chronology of foe sovereigns of foe Krym, writtten in foe Nc^y-Tartar 
language, I And foe following passage in confirmation of this statement : — “ In foe 
year 1141” (A. D. 1/29) **Bachti Gerai Ssulfoan and his brother Murad 
Ssulfoan became martyrs among foe Tscherkessians in foe Ckabarfoa on foe 28fo 
of the holy Ra m adha n ; and ^lengli Gerai Ssulfoan returned to foe Krym.” 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

SURVEY OF THE BEXATIONS OF RUSSIA WITH THE CAUCASUS AND GEOROIA. 

SECOND EPOCH. 

ihe Expedition of Ffiter the First against Persia^ to the Erection of the 
Fortress of Mosdok. 

In the year 1717, Peter 1. sent an embassy to Persia to Scllah Hussein, and con- 
cluded a treaty of commerce with that monarch. , His object was, to open for him- 
self, by tliese means, a way to the East Indies. So early as tlie reign of the Zar 
Michael, in 1622, Russia had relations with the Chan of Chiwa, and in 1646 and 
1 675 couriers went on commercial business to Ssandshatsch and Awrengzeb. Though 
these advances had no further results, yet it is evident from official records that in 
1696 Russia had traders in India, who carried on traffic f'itli the natives. Peter I. 
also sent Prince Alexander Bekewitsch as ambassador to the Chan of Chiwa, and 
gave him a. body of troops to seizd the gold mines of* that country ; but the impru- 
dence of the prince frustrated this plan, and his death and the total destruction of 
the corps placed under his command annihilated all hope of future advantages in 
that quarter. Other attempts proved equally unsuccessful# 

The following year the emperor endeavoured to avail himself of the troubles m 
Persia to place tlie trade witli that country on a firmer footing, and if possible to 
extend it to India. To this end he solicited the Schah to give ordejgs that the com- 
mercial company at Isfahan should dispose of thg surplus of its silk exclusively* 
to the Russians ; but as this company did not fulfil its engagements, the emperor 
withdrew its privileges, and held out encouragement to the formation of a Persian 
trading company in Russia. * 

In the same year a Lesgian insurgent, named Daud-beg, fell, in conjunction with 
others, upon the province of SchirwAn, of which he made himself master, plundered 
the towns of Ckuba and Schamachi, and put to death all tliC merchants and traders, 
among whom were about 300 Russians. The loss sustained by the Russian com- 
merce on this occasion amounted to near four millions of silver rubles. Though 
Peter had several times demanded compensation for this loss of the Schali, yelfc the 

2 c 
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latter, who wu himself in a cridcfil situation, was unable to comply with tins fe- 
quisition. • The prince of Ckandahar, ntuned Mjbr-weiss, and after him his son Mir- 
Mahmud, entered Persia with their tt^ gates of Isfiahdn suipmoned 

the Schah to surrender. In this extremity.be s^t Ihree embassadors to implore the 
aid of Rusda. , 

On the I5di of June 178S, Peter I. a^ved at Astrachao, and imragdiately pub- 
lished a nianifesto m the Tartar, Turkish, and Persian languages, etating the reasons 
which compelled him to undertake an expedition to Persia. This manifesto was as 
foUoup:, ^ ^ 

“ We Peter the Fiml^ by the grace of God I^peror of Russia and Autocim of 
the Eastern and Wes^m Kingdoms and Countries from West to South, Lord on. 
Earth, Emperor of the Seas, and Sovereign of many other Redons and Lordships,, 
and by ^rtue of our Imperial dignity Ruler, &c. 

To all persons under the authority and in the service of His Majesty the Most 
Serene, the Most Potent, the Most Happy, and the Most Formidable, our old good 
friend the Shah ; to all honoured and respectable Sipasalars, Chans, Korbschizes,. 
Agas over tlie Infantry, Topdschibaschas, Beglerbe^ over the Army, Sultans, , 
Verirs, and other Commanders, Colonels, Captains, and Officers of the Troops 
likewise to the reverend Teachos, Imams, Muazines, and other Ecclesiastics ; also 
to tiie Ma^strates of villages, ‘their Merchants, Tradesmen, and Artisans,, and all: 
Subjects, of whatever'nation or rel^ion, our gracious Greeting.. 

“ When thb our Imperial Proclamation shall reach you, be it known to you,, 
tliat in the year 1712 ftbrn the birth of our Saviour Jesus Christ, (that is, in the 
year 1124 of the Heffn,) Daud-Beg, governor of the Lesgian country and Surchai 
governor of the Kasi-Kumyk province, under the authority of His Maj^ty the 
Most Serene, tife Most Potent, and Most Formidable Shah of Persia, our great 
firiend and neighbour,, assemUed in those parts many evil<^sposed and turbulent 
persons of diderent mtions and rebelled agftinstHis said Majesty our friend the 
Shah, and likewise to^ storm his town of Schamachi: situated in the provmce 
of Schirwan, and not only killed many of the subjects of His Majesty our friend, 
the Shah, but also most wantonly and inhumanly put to death such of our. Russians 
as agreeably to treaties and ancient custom had removed, thither for the sake of 
thdr trade, and seized their property and mcrd^dize to^. the amount of four mil- 
lions of rubles, and-tiiuS injured, our empire^ in. violation bf treaties and of the public . 

* V., 

•“ ittttou^; by command of our Imperial Majesty, the governor of Astmchan, has. 
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begn several timp sent to the chiefs of these rebds and demanded satisfaction of 
them ; nay, though we afterwards, on account of the interruption of our commerce, 
dispatched an ambassador with an amicable letter to our friend the ShaH*, and di- 
rected satisiaction to be demanded of the above-mentioneH rebels: yet not the 
smallest eompensadon has hitherto been made, since his majesty the Shah, much 
as he may have desired to punish the rebels and thereby to give us satisfaction, has 
been prevented from doing it by his inability. 

“ As therefore dtxv Russian nation has been injured and insulted by these villams 
and can obtain no reparation, we are compelled, after fervbnt prayer to our Lord 
Odd, for victory, to marcli in person with our invindble anny pgainst the rebels, in 
full confidence that we shall bring to cmidign punishment those villains who have 
occasioned so much vexation and mischief to both pities, and do ourselves ample 
justice. 

“ For tliis reason we hereby give to all the commanders and subjects of our dear 
friend his majesty the most serene, most potent, and most formidable Shah, of 
whatever religion* and nation they may be, Persians and foreigners (Adshem), Ar- 
menians, Georgians, and all others residing in these parts, our most gracious impe- 
rial assurance ; and it is our fixed and sincere determination that not tlie slightest 
injuiy shall be done either to natives or foreigners in the above-mentioned provinces, 
and that no one shall harm their persons or their property, towns and villages ; as 
we have most strictly forbidden our generals, officers, and other commanders, both 
of horse and foot, and the whole army in general, to do the least misdiief to any 
individual ; but should any of our people be convicted of the smallest misdemeanour, 
punishment and execution shall instantly follow. This however must be understood 
to depend on this condition, that ye remain quietly as befits friends, in your habi- 
tations, without removing your property. Should we find on the contrary that you 
take port with those atrocious robbers and supply them privately or publicly with . 
money or provisions, or that, in spite of our gracious assurances, you quit your 
houses or villages, we shall be compelled to number you among our enemies, and 
to pursue you without mercy with fire and sword. You will then be put to deatli, 
apd all your property giv«i up to plunder. You, and you alone, will be to bllme 
for this, and will have to answer for it at the second coming of the Lord our God, • 

“To those subjects of the Sublime OtU^nan Porte residing in these pTovIhces 
for the suite of trade or other purposes, we give, in additimi to thU treaties aliready 
concluded, by this OUT present imperial prodamadon, a new and solemn assurance 
that when our troops have entered those countries they shall have nodmg* to fear, 

2c 2 
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Iw^ mfty continue to cariy on their trade and otiier business, withjnit molestatioj^ as 
long as they conduct themselves peaceably. We have likewise^ with a view to the 
security 'of your persons and property^ given the strictest orders to our genoub and 
other cointnandei's to flo nottlie slightest injury either to the pei's<M)s or goods of traders 
resident on ^e part of the Sublime Porte in these provinces^ if they (mly behave them- 
sdves peaceably ; as the everlasting peace mutually concluded between our two courts 
requi^j for our intention is no other than to maintam tins everlasting peace (if it 
be the will of God) firm and inviolable, as our imperial consfience bears witness. 
We have not the least doubt that this iiriendslup will likewise be kept up on the part 
of the Sublime Por{e, and that it^will duly fulfil its engsgemraits. . 

“ For these reasons we have caused this our imperial rescript to be printed, we 
have subscribed it with our qwn hand, and ordered it to be sent to you without 
toss of time and distributed among you, that ye may not have ignorance to i^ead in 
your excuse. Conduct younadives accordin^y. Meanwhile farewell. Given at 
Astrachan, June 15th, in the year 172S from the birth of Christ.’' 

On the 1 8th of July the emperor sailed from Astrachan with a fleet of 442 vessels, 
and at the head of an army of 22,000 regular troops and 5000 seamen. The whole 
of the force destined for this expedition is said to have amounted to 106,000 men, as 
it consisted of 22,000 Infantry, 20,000 Cossacks, 30,000 Tartars, 20,000 Cal- 
mucks, 9,000 cavalry, 5,000 sailors : but this pumber seems to be exaggerated. 

July 23d the emperor arrived at Terki, and soon after all the troops bad landed 
the campaign was opened. The Schamchal of Tarku, named A’bdul Geray, who 
had been previously attached to the- Russian interest, and Ssulthan Mahhmud of 
Axai, placed themselves under the protection of tlie emperor, to, whom they ren- 
dered important service. 

The first hostilities commenced at the fortified 'village of Endery or Andreewa, 
, near, which a Russian corps had to pass a narrow defile, where it was suddenly and 
unexpectedly attacked by thb inhabitants. The Russians, however, at last made 
themsdy^ masters of the village, which they destroyed, and took a considerable 
booty. < 

After, leaving a Russian gurison in Tarku, the emperor directed his march to 
•Derbend. On the way thithar he was treacherously attacked by Ssulthan Mahhmud 
of Utemisch, in conjunction with the Usmei of the Ckara-Ckaitack, at the head of 
an army of 16,000 men ; which, however, was defeated with the loss of lOOO.kHled. 
Utemisch, a place contakiing 500 houses^ was fdundered by the Russians and re- 
duced to wbes. 
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^ti theSSd of,August 17S2, theemperor raade^tis entiy into Derbend, theNaip 
or governor of which had voluntarily surrendered the city. • 

The attMnpts to take Baku had not however proved so successful, and the em- 
peror set out on . his return to Astrachan at the beriming of Septeinbo*. On the 
way he laid the foundation of the fortress of Sswiatm Krest, betw^n the rivers 
Ssulak and Agrachan, twenty wersts from the sea. The garrison of Tarku,: a thou- 
sand families iirom the Don and three hundred from the country of the Tschtsrkessians 
were sent thither td peo{ds it ; but in 17SS» when this fortress was evacuated, its 
inliabitants were removed to Kislar on the banks of the TCrek. A party of 1000 
Ccsi^ks and 4000 Calmuoks made another iqcursion into jlie territories of the 
Usmei and the Ssultlian of Utemisch, and carried off 350 of their subjects into 
captivity. , . 

At length on the 4th of October tire emperor again arrived at Astrachan. From 
this place he sent troops to Gilan to take the town of Resebt, seated on the shore 
of the Caspian Sea. 

Mir-Mahhmud meanwhile continued to blockade Isfahan; the imbecile Thamasip 
was traveHing about the country, and old Hhiissein at length resolved to surrender to 
the Aghuans. He nevertheless first sent Ismael Beg to tjhe Emperor of Russia for 
the purpose of negotiating a defensive alliance, which whs actually concluded in 
St. Petersburg. , 

Daud'beg and Ssurchai Chan, who had reduced all Schirwan', made offers of 
submission to the Porte. Mohammed Pascha therefore repaired to Astrachan to 
inform himself of the real views of the emperor, who declared that he was resolved 
to defend Persia, but yet not to act contrary to his treaties with the Porte.. The 
Divan durst not act openly against Russia ; Daud-beg was therefore driven away 
by the Turks, and the Ssurchai-Chan of the Ckassi Ckumiicks filled his place. 

In 178S General Matuschkin was ordered to possess himself of the town of 
Baku ; the direction of the militaiy affairs in Persia Ivas ^ven to Admiral Apraxin, 
and Count Tolstoi was placed at the head of the diplomatic department. — ^The 
Wesir, who commanded in Rescht, collected an army of 15,000 men, with which 
he attacked Colonel Schipow, who was entrenched near that tovra, but lost 1000k 
of his troops ; on which Schipow constructed a redoubt to keep the Persians in. 
check. 

The French ambassador at Constantinople persuaded the Divan, .which was ex- 
tremely jealous of the conquests of the Russians, to send an ambassador to the 
emperor, in order, to obtain a. decisive answer. To this mission an Agha was ap- 
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;{)^tited) at whose departUi« tbd Turki^ troops ware already ^stributed for^ie 
defence of the frontiers. 

Mahis'chkin meanwhile bombarded Baku^ and 'wns making preparadom to storm 
die town, 'when, on die S6th of July, it opened Its gates to him. On this he re« 
signed his.c^mand to Prince Bogatinski, and (ni the 14di (tf August arrived at 
Astrachan. , 

It was required of the Persian ambassador, Issmatd: Beg, that the Persian court 
should not molest the Russians in the provinces occupied by them, or in die posses- 
sion of Masanderan and Astrabad. It was moreover insisted that Schamadii, then 
in the hands of the Jurks, shouldi likewise be ceded tcTdie Russians, as soon^u it 
should be taken by them.->-Aiiter these negotiations a treaty was conduded, by 
which Persia ceded Daghestyn, Schirwan, Gilan, Masanderan, and Astrabad, to 
the emperor, and on the ISth of September Issmael Beg returned home. — At tiiis 
time also a new commercial company was established on the Caspian Sea, but tlie 
extraordinary increase of the navigation upon it, prevented the success of this in- 
stitution. 

Wachtang V, king of Geoi^a, settled at Astrachan. 

The same year Colond Simbidatow with a battalion took possession of Ssallian ; 
but the then rdgning Prmcess Chanum caused him end all his officers to be mur- 
dered at an entertainment, aud the troops of this detachment returned to Baku. 

On the recommendation of Captsdn Ssoimonow a fortress was afterwards erected 
in the vidnity of Ssallian, and garrisoned by SOO men under the command of a 
captain. , 

The -peace between Russia and the Porte was concluded on the 13 th of June 
1724, and upon such tetms as had been desired by both parties. Peter I. almost 
wholly retinquished his project of a trade to India. Ruatyanzow was commissiimed 
.to determine the boundaries of Russia on the side of Persia, and sent as ambassador 

^ s 

to Cmistantinople. 

This yem- also the building of the new fortress of Ssswiatoi-Krest was finished. 

Ibe ArmoHmS, tvho had attracted the notice of the emperor by their industry 
and actintyi reemved permission to settle on the banks of the rivers Ssulak, Agra- 
chan, and Terek., 

Various disturbmces and the artful intrigues of the Princess Chanum obliged 
Matuschkin to go by sea to Rescht ; and the weak Shah of Persia annulled the 
tibaty concluded by Issmael Beg^ and sent 3K), 000 men against Russia; but they 
were tt ri ee rqwdsed with gyeat loss. 
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][Vs5.] The Sfaamchal of Tarku, A’bdul Gerai, assembled 80,000 Daghratanians 
to bedege the fortr^ of Ssinatm-Krest ;■ but General Kropotow defeat^ him and 
destroyed Tarku. . .On this Peter 1. abolished tbe*dignity of Shamchal, andl^pointed 
that general to the government of the province. 

17S6.] Prince Dolgoruki was appointed commander in chief of the troopis in 
Persia by theJSmpress-Catharme I. 

The following yeA* General Rumjanzow, ambassador plenipotentiary at Constan- 
tinople, who WHS to detmmine the boundaries, drew up m conjunction with Der- 
wisch JVlahhmud Agha twtf papers, by which the village o&Mabur, where the 
Araxes falls into tiie Ckur, was fixed upon as the centre of the boundaries of 
Russia,. Persia and Turkey, and their respective limits were determined as follow : 

Turkish. 

The province of Adher- 
bidshan, and beyond the 
Ckur, the towns of Arda- 
bad, Tawris and Hhamadan,, 
nearly* as far as Kjermanr 
schah. 


The same year the Usmei-of the Ckaitaeks submitted to Russiia 

17S8.] The Shah Thamasnp sent an ambassador to Russia with intelligence of 
tiie advantages which he had gained over the-rebelKous Aghuans, and to complain 
tiiat this power and the Turks had been dividing his provinces between them. The 
issue of this embassy is not known. 

1729 to 1732.] In these years General Lewaschow concluded h treaty of peace 
at Rescht with Eschreff, the lead^ of tite rebellious Aghuans, according to which, 
Astrabad and Masanderan were to be restored, but the Russians were to r^ri' 
their other conquests.. It was, however, not ratified, and Thamass Ckulr Cfaati': 
commanded Eschreff to be put to death. 

About tiie time of the expedition of Pet^ I. against Persia^ the celebrated Na- 
dir Ckuli raised .himsdf from the dust^ and with a handful of men offered his ser- 
vice to the fugitive Shah Thamassip, whom be replaced on the throne, but left him. 


Russian Boundaries. Persian. 

On this side of the Ckur, The territories of 
along the coast of the Cas- Arddwil, Tawris, and 
pian Sea to Dshawata and the province of Cho- 
Mabur, like the Turkish rassan. 
boundaiy-line which runs 
along in the mountains. Be- 
yond the Ckur, the pro- 
vinces of Gilan, Masande- 
ran and Astrabad, as far as 
the river Ossa. 
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only the title of Shah, and governed in his name. He defeated the Turks, and 
endeavoured to come to a^ood understanding with Russia. In 1734 he declared 
Shah Thdmassip unworthy of the- throne, threw him into confinement, and made 
his son, Mirza Abass, Shah in his stead : this event was announced to the court of 
St. Petersburg by an embassy from Nadir. — Russia now [1735] renewed the treaty 
of iCesriit, concluded in 1723, by which botli powei's engaged not .to make any 
separate peace with the Turks. * 

1 73,6.] Thamass CMi Chan acquainted the Russian court that he had succeeded 
Abass in the govenvment by the title of Nadir Shah. • 

1738.] Nadir sent another embassy, and ofiered his mediation towai'ds the 
adjustment of ttie differences between Russia and tlie Turks, with wlmm he had 
’ himself already made peace. Munich’s successes contributed still more powerfully 
to tacilitate tliis object, which was actually accomplished at Belgrade in the fol- 
lowing year, 1739- By this treaty the t\ro Kabardahs were declared independent, 
in order to serve as a barrier to Russia. It w^as likewise stipulated that she should 
have no fleet in tlie sea of Sabache (Asow). This peace, so disadvantageous, and 
so little corresponding with the success of the Russian arms, authorizes the con- 
jecture that the proffei^ mediation of the French ambassador at Constantinople 
was not quite sincere. Tlie political errors ccynmitted during the reign of the Em- 
press Elizabeth occasioned the Kabardians to join the Tartars, and even to embrace 
the Mohammedan faith. 

1741.] After Nadjr Shah had conquered India, he sent a numerous and mag- 
nificent embassy to Russia with very rich presents, as a token of his ardent wish to 
keep up the old relations of friendship with that empire. On his return commo- 
tions broke out in Daghestan, and the incessant incursions of the Lesgians into 
Georgia obliged the Shah to have recourse to severe measures against Daghestan. 
The following year (1742) (General Tarakanow was ordered, in case the Shah should 
advance further, to oppose force with force, and to proceed against him as an 
enemy.. • 

1745.] Five hordes of Turkmans soliqited to be admitted Russian subjects; 
their petition was granted (1746) on condition tliat they should escort the merchants 
going to Bucharia and Chiwa, and in future refrain from all hostilities against 
Russia. • . " 

1747.] On receiving intelligence of the assassination of Nadir Shah in Cho- 
rassan, admiral Prince Golizin, who was proceeding as ambassador to Persia, 
returned to Astrachan. 
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\n 1742, thi Georgian archbishop Jossiaf, and Nicolai archimandrite of 
the Spasski convent at Moskwa, delivered to Her Majesty Jelisawet Petrowna a 
memorial to the following effect : — “ The Ossetians, a nation abounding^in gold and 
silver, inhabiting the Caucasian mountains, and, since tlie destruction of the Geor- 
gian states by the Persians and Turks, subject to no master, formerly professed 
Christianity,^but have since that time relapsed^into Paganism. Travellers who have 
passed through thtir country report that they are desirous of again embracing tlie 
Christian faith. It is not right, therefore, to leave thegi in darkness ; and it is 
extremely probable that, it orthodox teachers were sent among them, they would 
very soon be brought back into the right way.” * 

After this memorial had been submitted to the directing senate and the holy 
synod, it was determined in 1745 that the ai'chimandrite Pachomii, the abbots 
Christopher and Nicolai, and the monk Jefrem should be sent to this nation of the 
Ossetians for the purpose of propagating the Christian religion. Those persons 
actually went : tliey began the safhe year to build a church dedicated to the Reve- 
lation of the Lord, and led back these unbelievers to the true faith. They advised 
them also, in order to secure themselves from the attacks of the Kabardians and 
Tschetschenzes, to declare themselves Russian subjects^ • This counsel was adopted 
and carried into execution in 1748 by Tesbi, Amistala, Gutschi, Gasi and Masi, 
elders of the Kurat and Tschim. 

1752.] The Ossetian committee for tlie propagation of Christianity in Ossetia, 
consisting of Russian ecclesiastics, was instituted. 

1756.] The Aghuan Sserdar Asad-Chan defeated Amir^hini-Chan, governor of 
Rescht, and took that town. — With him were the two kings of Georgia, Theimuras 
and his son Irakli (Heraclius). Nadir, whom they accompanied to India, had, to 
reward their valour, made the former King of Kharthli and the latter King of 
K’achethi. These two princes in 1752 solicited Jthe aid of Russia against th*e 
momitaineers. 

1760.] Irakli drove his father out of the country, and seated himself upon the 
throne. Theimuras went in 1762 to Astrachan, where he died. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

« 

SURVEY OF THE RELATIONS OF RUSSIA WITH THE CAUCASUS AND GEORGIA. 

» T/aRD EPOCH. 

From the Erection of the Fortress of Mosdok to the Death of Frince Zizumawy 
• in the Year 1805 . 

, 1759.] Kurgok Kantschiokin, pnnee of the Littfe Kabardali, who had em- 
braced Christianity, settled on the banks of the Terek, near the present Mosdok. 

1762.] The pecuniary advantages granted to such of the mountaineers as em- 
braced Christianity produced a very good effect. The following year, the founda- 
tions of the fortress of Mosdok were laid, after the above-mentioned Tscherkessiaa 
prince Kurgok, who had been baptized at St. Pet^mburg, had ceded tlie ground for 
the purpose. 

1764 . ] Two hundred persons of both sexes came to Mosdok to be baptfzed 
The Kabardians, who were displeased ta find this fortress become an asylum for their 
fugitive subjects, were split into two parties, the one favourable, the other hostile, 
to Russia, and sent one of their number to St. Petersburg, to require the demolitioa 
of the fortress of Mosdok, the removal of the colony, and a compensation in money 
for their emigrant subjects. The result of this mission is unknown. 

1765 . ] The Kabardiaps and Ckubanians were suspected of having plundered a 
Russian caravan, and satisfaction was demanded of the Chan of the Krym. 

1766 . ] The Porte indemnified the sufferers for their loss. 

1767 . ] The inhabitants of the Ckuban invited the Nogay Tartars to remove to 
•their country ; but tlie project was discovered in time, and many of the Tartars im- 
plicated in it were exiled to Orenburg. 

1768 . ] This year precautions were taken against the Ckubanians, as it had been 
resolved to declare w&r against the Turks. 

1769. ] General von Medem*, who was appointed commander in chief in the 

Kabardah, at the same time received orders to act offensively. It was discovered 
that the Kabardians cherished the wish of being independent without joining any 
' ■ — — ^ - - — - - - - — 1 

* This extraordinaiy man rendered himself so terrible lo all the Caucasians, that, to frighten cry-- 
ing children, they still say: << The deaf general is poming."— Medem was hard of hearing.. TraveU 
4if Count J, Putocki, 
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patty. Mineralogists were sent to Kislar to explore tlie productions of those parts. 
The Kists were desirous of embracing Christianity, and several chiefs of small 
tribes offered- Russia their services in searching for silver and lead ores; but tlie 
incessant wars in these countries rendered the working of them impracticable, and 
all that could be done was to procure accurate accounts of the places where they 
had been discovered. • 

Before General von Medein took the command, the lieutenant of the Chan of the 
Calmucks, named^Tbaschi, had crossed the Wolga with 20,000 of his people, and 
on the 29 th of April totally defeated the Kabardians, wholiad united with the inha- 
bitants of the Ckuban. I^ere it is necessary to observe, that the Tartars on the 
Ckuban, called Ssulthan Aul, had so early as 1736 placed themselves under the 
protection of Russia, but had in 1742 again fled beyond tiie Ckuban. Von Medem, 
in conjunction with Ubaschi, hereupon crossed the Ckuban, and in an incessant 
series of engagements, from the 1st to the 5 th of May, was uniformly victorious. 
On the other side. Major Ratalie^Y, at the head of a small detachment, was opposed 
to the Kabardians, whom he compelled to declare themselves subjects of Russia. 
This was also the case with the Aid Kessek Abasses. 

General Medem had likewise been directed to gain over the Nekrassow Cossacks 
to the Russian interest ; but the messenger sent to them for tiiat purpose with a 
letter from the general could not prevail upon them to submit. 

Captain Hakebusch procured by his intrigues a firman of tlie Grand Signor au- 
thorising the Kabardians to rise against Russia. They were divided into two parts ; 
one of which, under Prince Atashuka, condnued faithful while the other, headed 
by four princes, espoused the cause of tim Ckubanians ; but they were compelled to 
reunite, and to take the oath of allegiance to Russia. 

The Beschilbai, a Tscherkessian tribe beyond the Ckuban, expressed a wish to 
submit, but no further proceedings took place. 

In this year Colonel ScheVgilow, who had been sent for the purpose of making 
various arrangements among the Tschetschenzes, was put to death by them. They 
were chastised in their own places of abode, and several of their villages destroyed. 

General von Medem was prevented from executing his intendon of again march- 
ing against the Ckubanians, because Ubaschi apprehended that the settlements of the 
Calmucks would be attacked by the Kirgises, and took the field against the latter. 

1770.] Both divisions of the Kabardian nation sent depudes to St. Petersburg 
and renewed the requisition made in 1764 by Kaituck Kassimow respecting the 
evacuation of the fm-tress of Mosdok. 

2 D 2 
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At the same rime the Turks succeeded, by means of bribes ai^ remonstranaes, 
in prevailing upon the Kabardians to rebel once more against Russia; so that 
Major Taganow, who was among them, could not without difficulty reach Mosdok, 
wbitlier he 'repaired as to a place of security. The slave-dealers in tlie Krym were 
also commanded to avoid all intercourse with Daghestan and the countiy of the 
Ckurn licks. 

Joseph- Abaifirt, the Ossetian, who brought letters to Solomon king'Of Imeretlii, 
was killed, on his return, by the Kabardians. * 

The Ckubanians attacked General von Medem, who, though he defeated them 
at'tbeheadof 2000 «nen, could not follow up his advantage on account of the 
mountainous nature of the country. The Prince of the Little Kabardah was al-i 
lowed, for tlie services which, he rendered to the Russians, a yearly pension of 
from 50 to 100 rubies (silver). 

The regulations respecting Kabardian fu^tives, adopted in 1771, contained the 
following points : . 

1. Persons of the lowest rank shall not be admitted. 

2. For every run-away of the Christian teli^tm, of either sex, 50 ruUes (silver) 
shall be paid. 

3. For Ckumucks, 25 ruUes (silver). 

4. Kabardian Usdens shall not be adiriittedf except on condition of their re- 
nouncing all clum to their proparty. 

5. These regulations relate solely to the Christian slaves purchased by the Ka- 
bardians. Such as have been bought 1^ inhabitants of Mosdok and Kislar aie 
excluded from these provisions. 

Information was received that the Kabardians were preparing to attack Kislar 
and Mosdok. General Totleben penetrated into Georgia and Imerethi, dispos- 
* sessed the Turks of the fortresses of Khuthais and Bagdatschick, and thus delivered 
Solmnon king of Imerethi ancT the Kaaa-Dadian of Mingrelia fiom the Turkish 
yoke. 

1772.} The predamation sent to the Kabardians divided the minds of those 
people ; for they, after the example of the Calmucks, imagined that Russia sought 
to oppress aR who submitted to her authtnity. 

On the side of the Cimban arrangements were made to check a contagious dis- 
ease which had broken out there. 

Id the month of October, Pkofessor Giildenstadt was detained on his return 
from Geor^a by Stephen Zminda of the Tagaurian Ossetes, and set at liberty by 
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a detachment 600 men sent by Geneml von Medem, after the chiefs of these 
Ossetes had received presents to the amount of about SO rubles (silver).^ On this 
occasion the Tagaurians were obliged to give fresh hostages, instead of such as liad 
died at Kislar. 

1773. ] The followiag year the Ingusches abandoned the cause of* the Kabar- 
dians, and applied to General von Medem fojp protection against them, observing, 
at the same time, ^t it was only by compulsion they had been their subjects. 

In 1772 some Kabardians, who w«e hunting, were detained by a Russian par 
trole. This circumstance, added to all the preceding events, exasperated them in 
the highest degree. They swore, unless their Countrymen wre set at liberty, to 
employ all the means that God gives to tlie innocent to deliver their countiy from 
the Russian yoke. • 

The Kabardian Usden Isslam-Gerai, of the tribe of Babagi*, acquainted the 
governor of Mosdok with the intention of the Nekrasow Cossacks to embrace the 
Mohammedan faith. • 

The Kabardians sent deputies into the Little Kabardah to the Tschetschenzes, to 
Axai, Endery, Kostek, and Torku, to excite insurrections against the Russians. 
Hereupon orders were issued to treat them with mildness. 

Several tribes united with the Kabardians, and with a force of 25,000 men com- 
pelled General von Medem, whose numbers were far inferior, to deliver up the 
twelve prisoners. They did not however succeed in their endeavours to bring over 
tlie Nogay Tartars to their side. Emissaries were likewise sent into tlie mountains 
by the Turks, and assembled the Kabardians in council b^:ond the Ckuban. The 
intelligence of the approach of a Turkish army, which the Russians were reported 
to have beaten on the Danube and in the Krym, excited commotions among the 
Tartars and Kabardians. Twenty-four thousand Turks crossed the Ckuban and 
proceeded to Thaman ; and many of the mountain-tribes, with the exception of the* 
Kabardians, elected a relation of the Chan of the Krym, as a branch of the house 
of Dshingis Chan, for their Ssera’sskjer. About the same time tlie Chan of the 
Awarians raised 30,000 men, and marched to Achalziche and Georgia to support 
the Turks. ^V' 

1774. ] As there was reason to doubt the fidelity of the Grebensk Cossacks^ Ge- 
neral von Medem resolved to employ them solely in their own country, because they 
could not help defending themselves there in case they should be attacked. The 
Kabardians, meanwhile, continued their incursions.* 


* Constantine’s Seep. 82. 
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Major von Kriidner was dispatched with a sufficient force to secare the Turkish 
emissaries and their papers ; he took four of them, among whom was a rdation of 
the Chan of the Krym,named Schirin-kay. Kriidner carried them off through a 
numerous body of Kabardians, who made incessant attacks upon him, but were in- 
variably repolsed. These deputies, on their examination, reported that Dewlet- 
Gerai, jChan of the Krym, was at Thfunan at the head of 8000 Turks, to support 
the insurant mountaineers and Kabardians. This corps accordingly appeared on 
the Malka, accompanied^ by all the Ckubanian and other tribes. Each of them 
formed a distinct body, and separately tried its luck before the wails of Mosdok ; 
but so judiciously wer^ measures takfen there, that all their attempts upon the place 
proved abortive. 

The chiefs of the Tscherkessians in the Great and Little Kabardah had already 
joined the Turkish party, when Major von Kriidner, at the head of 1356 men, was 
dispatched, at their solicitation, to protect them against the Turks : he therefore re- 
turned without attempting any tiling. • 

Artemy tlie hermit was the person through whose influence the Turks endea- 
voured to withdraw the Grebensk Cossacks from the autliority of Russia. 

On the death of their pi^nce, Aly Ssulthan, the Tschetschenzes commenced hos- 
tilities against the Russians. 

Dewlet Gerai, Chan of the Krym, relinquished the command to Kalga-Ssulthan, 
who on the 10th of June appeared in the vicinity of Mosdok. He ventured not, 
however, to attempt any thing of importance, but contented himself with taking a 
courier sent to Kriidner, and some other persons whom he fell in with. The follow- 
ing day he attacked the Cossack Stanxtza Nailr, but lost 800 men; and among the 
slain was also Kortschock (Kurgok), of the family of Tatarchan. After this disaster 
he again withdrew to the banks of the Kura. This attempt on NaAr evinced 
*the injustice of the suspicions entertained respecting the Grebensk Cossacks, who 
highly distinguished themselves on the occasion. 

On the 13th of June the Tschetschenzes ventured to make an attack, but lost 
70 men. * 

June the 17th, von Medem hastened to the assistance of the Kabardians, who 
had remained true to their allegiance. 

By the treaty of Kiitschiik Kainardshi, concluded in 1774, the two Kabardahs 
were declared dependent on Russia, This treaty was read before a general assembly 
of their princes; but one of them, Chammursa Arslanbek, rose, and declared that 
he would not acknowledge the authority of Russia till it was ratified by the Chan of 
the Krym. 
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* In this year the Chan of Gilan, named Hhida’et-Chan, built three ships in the 
harbour of Ensili, M^hich occasioned a strict prohibition to export materids for ship- 
building to Persia. • . 

In 1775 General von Medem reported that Dewlet Gerai, Chan of the Krym, 
was employing all possible jrn^ans to persuade the Kabardians to revolt, and had 
sent Ckasbulat, his secretary, to the Tscherkessians, to represent to them that they 
were subjects of. the Krym aVid not of the Russians. These people themselves pre- 
ferred the authority of the Krym, conceiving that through it they were most likely 
to attain their former independence. At the same time von Medem stated that he 
had not troops sufficient to keep them in subjection Iqr force. ^ 

Two years afterwards the rebellious Kabardians sent a messenger to the Ssera ss- 
kjer of the Ckuban to solicit succours, which he refused, and by threats occasioned 
tlie majority of tlieir princes to return to their duty. They again swore allegiance 
to Russia, and were restored to tlie privileges granted to them in 1769. Hostages 
were demanded of the Great KaCbardah only, as the unequivocal good conduct of 
the inhabitants of the Little Kabardah rendered that precaution unnecessary. 

General von Medem gave orders, that in future every mountaineer who should 
remove to the Russian .settlements for the purpose of embracing Christianity, should 
make protestation that he had not committed any crime in his native country. 

Major von Kriidner was sent with a light detachident to Dcrbend, probably to 
chastise the Usmei of the Ckara Ckaitacks. Though the occasion of this measure 
is not precisely knonm, yet it seems to have been as follows : — In 1776, a Russian 
merchant vessel, valued at 700,000 rubles, was plundered not far from Derbend by 
Fethh-A’ly-Chan. Some Russian officers were sent to this Chan to demand an in- 
demnification, after it had been ascertained that the owner’s loss amounted to 
500,000 rubles. Major Fromhold was directed to withdraw the Russian ti’oops ^ 
from l>erbend ; and when the Chan opposed this step, the displeasure of Her Ma- 
jesty the Empress was announced to him. On this occasion the Schamchal of 
Tarku proved, by the services which he rendered, how strongly he was attached to 
Russia. 

General von Medem, meanwhile, received orders to resign the chief command 
l5o Major-general von Jacoby, and to take his ti*ial before a court-martial. Jacoby 
was at the same time appointed governor-general of Astrachan, and directed to se- 
cure the Caucasian line by a series of fortifications, in the following manner ; 

L The fortress of Jekaterino^ad was erected on the left bank of the MaJka, 12. 
worsts from its conflux with the Terek, and 35 from Mosdok. 
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Q. Pawloskaja, 45 wersts from Aie pi^eding, on the south side bf the Kim. * 

S. Mapiiskaja, on the Saluka, wersts from Pawloskaja. 

4. Georgiewskaja, en tlie left bank of the Podkumka^ 15 wei^ts from the pre> 
ceding. 

5. Andrejewskaja, 35 wersts from Georgiewskaja, on the north bank of the 
Donghusly (now abandoned). • 

6. Alexandrow, 15 wersts from the foregoing, on the left of tie Donghusly. 

7. Stawropol, 65 wersts from the preceding, on the left of the sources of the 

Atschile. , 

8. Ssewernaja, between the two last, 15 wersts from Alexandrow, on the left of 
the Kalauss. 

9. To establish a free communication between the Don and the line, the fortress 
of Mosskowskaja was constructed, 30 w^ersts from Stawropol ; and 

10. Donskaja, 18 wersts more to the northward on the Taschle. 

In order to form a communication between tlte Terek and Ckuban, two redoubts 
were thrown up at the extremity of the woody mountain-ti'act Scheb-ckaragatsch ; 

• and a third, Pawloskaja, 90 wersts from Stawropol on the Ckuban. 

The redoubt of Meriamskaja, 75 wersts from the latter. 

Kopylskaja, 75 wersts further, and five from the northern arm of the Ckuban ; 
and lastly, 

Eyskaja, 150 wersts to the right of the river Eja, and 80 from Asow. 

1 1. The Upper Ckuban was moreover secured in a better manner by the fortress 
of Constantinogorsk, 40 worsts from Georgiewsk, on the bank of the Podkumka. 
This was followed by the redoubts of Pregradnoi-Stan, Protschnoi-Okop, and Za- 
ryzinskoi on the heights of the Ckuban. 

12. Lastly, this line terminated on the west, at the influx of the Laba into the 
Ckuban, with the fortress of Usst-Labinskaja; and on the removal of the Cossacks 
from the Black Sea, this country was strengthened by many other fortresses and 
redoubts as far as^ Thaman, which are mentioned in the description of the 
Ckuban. 

The frequent disturbances in these parts, and the oppressions of the Chan of the 
Krym in 1764, had impeded tlie propagation of Christianity in Kabardia and Os- 
setia, and obliged the Russian missionaries to quit those provinces ; so that since 
1769 their labours had been completely suspended. In 1765 two Capuchin mis- 
sionaries appeared in Ossetia; but in consequence of the precautiems that were 
adopted, their zeal met with little encouragement, and they soon quitted the 
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marked that, oiying to the negligence of the clergy, Christianity was still in a veiy 
languishing state in Ossetia, — In 1764, a school for tlie instmction of t&e children 
of the mountaineers was founded at Mosdok, but it was badly managed ; and 
through the intrigues of the ecclesiastics tlie interests of the Gluistian religion, and 
the business df education, ^ ere more and more neglected. This occasioned an Im- 
perial decree to be issued, directing a reformation of tlie whole system. 

The inhabitants of the Kabardahs petitioned to be received under tlie dominion 
of Russia, that they might ek*ape the oppressions of tlieir printes; but their request 
was refused. 

In the same year an ordinance of tlie College of War comrndnded measures to be 
taken for securing the countries bordering on tlie Don against the inroads of the 
Nogays; and General Jacoby accordingly repaired thitlier. Meanwhile (1779) 
3000 Kabardians prepared to attack the fortress of Pawloskaja, but retreated on 
the approach of the Russian troops. 

In 1778, Kassi-Gerai-Ssqlthan, Ssera’sskjer of the people of the Ckuban, offered 
bis seiTices, the value of which was apparent, to the Russi^s, and declared himself 
and his whole family vassals of the Empire. (His nephew, Mingli Gerai, is stilli 
with the rank of major-general, in the Russian service.) 

Lieutenant Taganow reported that Turkish vessels with troops were assembling in 
the harbour of Dsugotschuckcka'lah. 

The Wakil of Persia sent presents to the Usmei of the Qkara-Ckaitacks, to in- 
duce him to place Prince Alexander on tlie tlirone of Georgia ; but all his efforts 
proved unsuccessful. 

The Turkish troops thafhad disernbai'ked at Dsugotschuckckalah, marched 
thence to the Krym, by which tranquillity was restored. 

About this time Irak’Ii (Heraclius) King of Georgia sent deputies to the Kabar- 
dians, who had often served him as mercenaries against the Persians and Turks, to 
propose to them to quit their country and settle in Georgia, whefe he would assign 
them the provinces of Ssomchethi and Thrialethi ; but three of these deputies were 
discovered and imprisoned at Mosdok*. 


* Some Georgians, who then resided at the court of King Irakli, have given me a very diiihrent 
account of this atiur ; for, according to their statement, it was the Kabardians who solicited permis- 
sion of Irakli to settle with their whole nation In the provinces of Ssomchethi and 'Thrialethi, and 
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1779.] In the followup ^fear the Kabordniu st^ oontiii^ VMitinous, and de> 
cljued that they had never'be^ sutgeets of Rusda. Ths^r were howevercompelled 
by Generd Jacoby to acknowledge her supremacy, after bodi Kabaidahs had in 
several oigagements lost SOOO men; on whieh tb^ swore inviolablei fidelity. At 
this time ft was detemnned that the river Malka shoidd be .the boundaiy of thrir 
territories, and the losses which the Rusaiaa subjects sustained by their coQHnotkms 
were estimated and indemnified by them. , 

Ueutenant-colonel l^saweliew executed the orders which he had received to con* 
duct the inhabitants of the Little Kabardah back to^ their undent abodes, and to 
exact firom them thS oath of alle^ance. 

The Chan of Baku laid an embargo on all Russian ships ahd merchandize at that 
place, and did not release th6m till General von Jacoby had restored a child which 
die Lesgians had stden fiom Baku, and sold at Astrac^. About this period the 
Russian trade with Persia was not very flourishing, and the relations with that 
country during toe anarchy which iblloaed the death of Nadir Shah were ex* 
tremely precarious. 

In toe Spring of 1781 a Rusrianc^cer, who had prevkrusly perfonned several 
tours in the Oauoadan qpKKmtains, was sent with a ^urd oi Cossadts to survty the 
cetttral r^ons of the Caucasus, especially toe roads to Geoi;^ and Imeretld, to 
prrgect a nuhtary and geographical amp of toe country, to persuade the moun* 
taineers to settle in toe plaiiB {stales), and to make researches respectii^ the mi* 
oeral productioHS. 

Ttns usefiil man, whose name is unfortunately unlmowh, not ot^ drew up a 
hi^Iy mstrnctive account of his expetotion, but dso recondled the Sadillathd, a 
noble family of toe Ossetian tribe Dugor, with which they bad been ten years at 
variance, and persuaded both to submit to Russia^ hy which a ftee and hitherto 
unknown communication wit^ Imrnnthi throu^ the mountains was established. The 
treaty concladed with them on this occasion is as fellows; 

1. A general oath of allegianoe to Russia shall be taken. 

S. All the Dugorians ma^ slaves in toe tone of toe fiadillatoi, now living, toall 


‘ promised, in return, to supply.him with auxiliaries against all hb enemies A coundl was held at 
Tiflis to connder of -this pr^Msal ; but it was not deemed prudent to give tyi those frontier provinces 
to8unniteMo h a mmed a n s,andceneequa»tly professors of toe same wljgks> as the Turks. .Xhehing 
■ tow n fo venplied tliat it was net inlusposrer teooii^ with .Uial* J—be. MAacnnM n<n, 
wjlb Jaidwatics and Us aflianoe with B n ss i t , «BCOMage>4hed«sertioaaf4my4if her -VMals. Binoe 
that time the K a b a rdi a n s are reported never to have sentaindBafias to Ceotgia. 
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be rdeased, fo^ taods anja^y taken possession ct aiiieci the dine of tiieir lathers 
shall be testodsd. Ail cattle and arms detained by force, wherever they may.bc 
found, shall be ddiivered op. • , 

' 3. The tribute due to the Badhlathd shall in future be paid according to ancient 
custom, and more precisely deternmiiad. 

4. The Thumft* (natural children of die Badillath^) shall in future be indepen" 

dent of the Badillathd, and enjoy equal rights with the people and elders of the 
Dugores. * 

5. The Badillathd shall not demand any tribute of their villages dll the punctual 
fulfilm^t of the conditions agreed upon ; but after their iullSiment they shall he 
entitled to their ancient prerogatives. 

6. A fiadillath and two dders from each village ‘shall go to the Russian com* 
mander-in-chief to procure the ratification of this agreement. 

7. Till then, all the Badillathd and the elders of some thirty idllages of Dqgor 
shall swear to observe this agreem^t, and, instead of subscribing, press their fingers 
underneath it. 

The Kings Irakli (Heraclius) of Geor^ and Solomon of Imerethi perceived 
the necesaty of plwnng themadves under the protection of such a power as Russia, 
and the former sent Prince Oarssewan Tschawdschewadsi to negotiate a trea^, 
which was concluded on the S4tii of July 1783. ^ this treaty Irakli declar^ 
himself under the protection of Russia ; and it was stipulated that the Gem^an 
monarchs ^uld in future be ccmfirraed by the Russian sovorei^, who promised to 
d^end diem from all hostile attacks, and was to ke^ a reafdent agent at 'nfiis. 

1783.] Two years afterwards. General Paul Sseigeitsch Potemkin was sent to de- 
liver the ratification of diis treaty and the royal insignia to the King of Gemrgia. 
Advantage was taken of this embassy to construct a causeway over the Caucasus,^ 
whkh, wliile k subsisted, kept the Ossetians in Such order, that, for a small gratuity, 
they would safely escort travellers throu^ their country. It has ance beoi suffered 
to go to decay. . 

The'Portet coidd not view with indifference this extension of the dominioQB of 
Russia, and detemuned to disturb her power in Asia bdbre an open rupture shoidd 


* Tftwm ttaTartarteim. 

t According to vertwl inlbnnatkm ftom Conttantinqdek dio llien Grand Waiir HaHm Fndia 
emtrived'dibwilialobiwineii unknown to tke Porte, and aiip|ilkd the jnwrfmt mowtaineon at hii 
own expenie with anu and ammunition. 
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take place. The title of Chalifeh, whicli^veS^&^ Turkish' eriijpdfer the supremacy 
Overall Mosslemin, w’as to furnish the ofkftnoyance; and f6r the execution 
of this project was selected a Derw’isch, named Scheich Manzur*, who; under the 
mask of the most rigid virtue, and the gteatest intolerance against Christianity, be- 
came eminent in the mountains among tlie Tschetschenzes. His red name Was Mofi- 
hairfmed : frotn his infancy he had* manifested a gloomy, meiahchdly dispdsition ; 
but at tlie same time he possessed so retentive a memory, that4)e knew the whole 
Ckuran and twenty thoasand other religious verses by heart. With this not mean 
intellectual capacity ^e united rigi(J morality, which he exercised f6r the sole benefit 
of the people of the Caucasus, preventing their internal dissensions, exhorting them 
to harmony, and the. proper ^application of their great power, which consisted in 
mutual concord, and could not fail to be truly formidable to their infidel neighbours 
the Russians. 

Encouraged by the promises of the Turks he strove, by incessantly going about 
and haranguing the people, to rekindle and str^gthen the ancient aptipathy of the 
Caucasians to Russia ; and by the austerity of his manners, and his total disregard 
of personal interest, he every where gained the highest respect Milk and bread were 
his only food : and whenei^r he returned from plunder be divided his portion among 
the sick end the necessitous. This conduct he^ continued to pursue when presents 
poured in upon Mm from all quarters. His fame was, as usual in such cases, in- 
creased by fabrications, and extended to the remotest parts. The Turkish emissa- 
ries persuaded Mohhammed to set up for a prophet ; they declared him such before 
the people, who had already begun to think so of themselves ; and many, in letters 
of thanks couclied in terms of the most humble submission, confirmed the unpa- 
ralleled miracles wrought by the power of his prayers in different places. The 
, Ckiiinuck princes of Enderi sent him, out of gratitude, a born seal^ with this lofty 
Inscription : The Victorious, iiie Chief f the Schekhs Mohhammed Manzur 1 199, 
(corresponding with A.D. 1784.) On another, reported to have fallen from hea- 
ven, he was called Jmam Manzur, as though he had actually been the great Pro- 
phet whose coming is expected by all the Mohammedans. Hermits edebmted for 
piety, but purchased with bribes, came from the remotest parts to see and to salute 
this extraordinary man. They showed him the passage in thw religious books in 
which he was mentioned, and where it was expressly said that Mohhammed Manzur 


* It has been asserted on the Caucasian Line that Schetdb h^zur was an European; but this « 
e3areindljiimprobiJ)]e. ^ ^ 
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wwldilom&irofti tbe CaucflUBus, that he would be thirty years old^ and of a fine 
whee^tcoloured complexion. They read to him tlie repeated assurance that foreign 
nations would first call him Manzur, and would invite liim to restore the general 
peace of the Caucasus, and to exterminate the infidel enemies bordering upon it 
They finally asserted that tl)e last times were near at hand, and that he was that 
very promised Imam Manzur, by whom the •true faith was to be preached to the 
whole world. « 

Mohhammed’s brain was turned by the prophecies which were partly accom- 
plished, and partly about t;o be fulfilled t he actually considered himself the person 
whom he was asserted to be, assumed the name*of Scheich Mftnzur, and sent letters 
of invitation to all the Caucasian princes, requiring their assistance, and s})ecifying 
the number of soldiers they were to furnish. • 

Colonel Pien'i was sent with a strong corps to put a stop to these proceedings, 
and secure the person of the prophet ; but the mountaineers fell upon him In a nar- 
row defile, and cut him and the greatest pm*t of his troops in pieces. Lieutenant- 
colonel Tamara alone escaped with his detachment, which had not been in the ac- 
tion. This success inflamed the minds of the Caucasians still more, and augmented 
the power and influence of the Scheich. At the comiyencement of the war with 
the Turks both the Kabardahs had revolted from Russia; other tribes joined them, 
made incursions in our territory ; and Scheicli Manzur, with 10,000 Tschetschenzes, 
attempted to take Kislar, but was repulsed with great loss by the Dalmatian Count 
Woinowitsch, On this he marched to Naur, whose little garrison, composed of 
Wolga Cossacks, assisted by the ^ men^and the women, opposed an almost in- 
credible resistance, and frustrated his design. The Empress Catherine Was so highly 
pleased with the intrepidity these female Cossacks, that she settled on them pen- 
sions for ever. 

In the engagements with the Russians Scheich ^anzur employed with considei^ 
able advantage a moveable breast-w(»rk composed of fascines placed on the wheels 
of Tartar carriages, which his soldiers pushed along before them. 

In *1789, Bathal Pascha landed with Turkish troops in the neighbourhood of the 
Ckuban, but was defeated and taken prisoner by General Hermann. This event 
gave a check to the mountaineers. In order to produce a still stronger effect, aAd 
to quell the continual disturbances, it was deemed necessary to take the Turkish 
town and fortress of Anapa, situated on the Rlack Sea; but the first attempt in 
1790 failed, and it was not till the Mowing year that Lieutenant-gpneral von <}u- 
4owitsch stormed the place, and took in it Sheich Manzur, who was sent prisoner 
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to' jSchlufledborg. With him ex[»r«i the aptrit oCnbdlbn aoMMSg the fnountilneare, 
and die fifth Bib sixth article of the treaty cteduded with die Forte confirmed the 
dominion of Russia over the Caucasus more completdy than ever. The cabinet of 
St. Petersbuig now strove, by means Of mote judidous relations, to produce order 
and attadiment among these titbes, as is demonstrated by the following instructions, 
wluch, while dfey display the views of dw great Empress, at the same time ducidate 
various recent occurrences. , 

IltSTnUCTIoVs TO LIEUTENART-OBNCBAI, FOTSHKIir, 

* Date^Qlh Mm/ 1785. 

I. A Greek church shall bebuiltin the fortress at the entrance of the Caucasm 
(Wladikawkas), and the Ossetian Commission removed to Georgiewsk. 

S. A Causeway shall be carried over the Caucasus to Tiflis*. 

3. Infonnatton must be procured, and researches made, respecUng the ores in 
the mounttdns. 

4. A school shall be founded at Jekaterinograd for the mountaineers. 

5. And another for such as learn the Asiatic languages. 

6. All means most be fried to establish a good understanding between die moun- 
taineers and the Russians. ^ . 

7. Encouragem^tmustbe ^ven to the Calmucks to settle in towns and villages. 

8. A dock-yard shall be constructed at Astrachan. 

9. An Asiatic school shall be founded there also. 

10. Towns must occasionally be built in the neighbourhood of the mountuneers, 
to bring about a traffic with them. 

^ INSTRUCTIONS TO TlEUl-MARSHAI. PRINCE POTEMKiN THE TAURUN, 

Dated S6th August 1786. 

1 . Such Kabardians as are engaged in the military service shall receive pensions, 
namely; princes, ISO rubles; the usdens (nobles), 50; and those of the lowest 
class, 18 rubles per annum, lliose who have ai certain rank ahalT moreover receive 
proportional pay. 

S. The Great Kabardah shall furnish for this kind of service 600 men, 13 
princes, and S4 usdois ; and the little, 300 men, 6 princes, and 13 usdens. 


* SaepRfsSll. 
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$^The« Iroope diall be ein|rioyed in proteetiag the foadls and beeping the 
Ckuban Tartars in 'Chect In case of a new war, the Kabairdkns sh{dl raiire as 
many troops as may be required. ^ ^ 

4. To the retinue of the fidd-marshal belong six princes and the like number 
of usdois, siith a yeaiiy salary of 300 rubles (silver) for the former, and 150 for the 
latter : these shall be relieved at stated dmes,by othma. 

5. The Ingusches and Ossedans shall fomish 500 men to keep die roads dear 

of banditti. ^ 

& The SchaiMhal of Tarkd afaall receive 6000 niUes (silver) for the formation 
of a body of troopa • '* 

7. He ^1 also receive from Russia foe confirmation of bis title, an order, and 
the patent of a privy-counsellor, and have some regular troops for a life-guard. 

6. The Chan of the Awarians with his men shall be taken into the Russian 
service, and out of the sum appropriated to the Les^ans. 

0- The Kng of Kharthli shall recdve 60,0(M rubles (silver) per annum for 
the support of a nalitaiy force, and to cover such expenses as he will be obliged 
to mate under the direction of the commandant. 

10. The field-marshal has unlimited authority to acicept the submissioa of atyr 
nations that are dearous of becomkig subjects of the Russian sc^tre*. 

u ,0 

INST&VCTlOItS TO GSNEBAL YON GVDOWlTSCA, 

Datai SSfA Fdruary 1792. 

■1. Six r^pments of Don Cossacks shaU be distributed in twelveibrtified places 
OB foe Ckuban, and in foe fortress of tJsst Labinskaja. 

S. Part of foe Tartars residing in tiie middle of the line Shdl be removed to 
foe baab of tiie Kuma and the Molotscbajja Wody. j 


As orders had been ^ven to n^ect no means of gaining the confidence of the 
mountaineers, to treat them on all occasions with kindness,* and not to use seive- 
ri^ except in cases aS extreme necessity, Creneral Gforitsch, a TscherkessianKby 
birth, was foerefore sent with a Mufti to prevail upon them to coincide cbeesfolly 
in foe measures of Her Imperial Majesty. * ' 

In the same year the Ossetians complained of the oppressions of the Tsdierkes- 

* In tiie same year HL ven Lasdikarew wm seatlgr Frmoe Fotenddn te Feiiis, but theeljjsot 
land result of bit mission are unbovn. 
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sittlis,. who were accordingly admonished. Th^ likewise desired penni^n <to 
form a C 9 rps among them after the manntf of the Cossacks, and General vod 
GudoTtitsch was directed to consider of the proposal. 

A Turkisli finnan, inviting the Tartars residing on this side of the Ckuban to 
escape to the other side of tliat river, was intercepted, and it was found necessary 
to frustrate fliis^project by means of the Mufti. 

Orders were ^ven to support Murtaza-Ckuli-Chan, wtio had beOn expelled 
from Masanderan by his brother Agha-Mohhammed-Chan ; and, if it were his wish, 
to furnish him with the means of leaving Gilan and repairing to Russia. 

c 

( O 

INSTRUCTIONS TO GENERAL VON GUDOWITSCH, 

Dated \9tk April 1793. ^ 

A barter-trade shall be established among the people of the Ckuban with the 
salt which they require for their consumption : and it shall be disposed of at a veiyr 
low price to tlie Kabardians and other mountaineers. At the same time tliey must 
be most strictly prohibited from making it an article of traffic among themsdves. 

Instead of tlie four boards for the collection of the tribute, there shall be but 
tw^o, and the same numbenfor the Usdens. 

A board of taxes and court of justice shall likewise be established in the Little 
Kabardah, and the frontier4l^ourt shall have its seat at Mosdok. . 

The Chan of Baku, Hhiissein-Ckuly-Chan, shall be admitted a vassal of Russia 
on the same terms as the Chan of Tarku. The same may be done in respect to the 
Chan of Derbend. • 

The Isle of Sbiloi, near Baku, shall be occupied by Russian troops, and a port 
constructed there for ships of war as well as merchant vessels. 

INSTRJJCTIONS TO THE SAME, 

Of the same Date, 

In order to promote* the propagation of Christianity among the mountaineers, 
Cajus* the Georgian archimandrite shall reside at Mosdok, and superintend tl)e 
ecclesiastical concerns of the Caucasus. Fairs shall also be instituted, and market^ 
houses erected there as in other places for the encouragement of trade. 

— ,1 

* He was of the family of Wogoscho Sebwili in K*achethi, pureued his studies twelve yetsi^ h 
Russia, and returned in 17B0 to Georgia, where he founded a sdund at Thelawi ; but in 1789 ha wat 
•gam invited to Russia on the most flattering conditions. 
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Muilaza-Ckuly-Chan, being unable to make head against his brother, settled at 
Astrachan> and the prisoners of rank whom he brought with him were there kept in 
confinement, as a pledge for the safety of his relations, who were still in ^le hands 
of his brother. * 

1794.] The ySar following the latter sent an embassy to General von Gudo- 
witsch, requiring that his brother and those prisoners should be delivered up 
to him. This demand was refused ; and at tfie same time he was warned not to 
make any attempt? on the Russian frontier-places or Georgia, as that country was 
likewise under the protection of the empress, ^ 

The above-mentioned courts for the Kabai’dah were opened in both the Kabor- 
dahs; that at Mosdok being under the presidency of the Governor Colonel 
Taganow. , * 

Agha-Mohhammed-Chan, who had reduced almost all Persia and assembled an 
army of 200^^000 men, rendered himself formidable to the Turks tliemselves. He 
nevertheless left their frontiers unjouched, and was even supplied with provisions 
by the Paschas, whence a secret understanding between him and the Porte was 
inferred, and the commanders on the frontiers received notice to be upon their 
guard. 

In 1795 Agha Mohhammed invaded Georgia; in September he took and de* 
fitroyed Tiflis, and carried oft' with him a great number^ipf prisoners. Eriwan was 
likewise obliged to surrender ; and in all Adherbitschan there was none but Ibra- 
him Chan of Schuschi or Ckarabagh tlmt held out against him. 

1796.] The following year the Empress declared war against Persia, and sent 
Count Valerian Subow at the head of an army into Daghestan. 

On the 10th of April Derbend was rc^jonnoitred, and a detachment hastened by 
a w^ay heretofore unknown, to cut off* the communication with tlie Ssiirchai-Chan of 
the Kasi-Ckumiicks, who supplied the city with provisions. Derbend surrendered, 
after a furious assault on the 10th of May. It was* surprising that only 15 pieces 
of cannon w^ere found on the ramparts, as Peter I. in 1722 took there 230 pieces, 
60 of which were of brass. • 

Here intelligence was received of the death of the Usmei of the Ckara-Ckaitack* 
His subjects became divided into two parties, each of which had a brother of the 
deceased for its chief.— Setting Agha Mohhammed out of the question, the Chsms 
of Daghestan and Schirwan thtoselves were not well (ftsposed towards Russia, 
During this whole campaign the Russians never met the real enemy ; and Agha 
Mohhammed meanwhile caused those persons to be put to death whombe suspected 

2 F 
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of disaffection : among these was his own brother A’ly. — ^Wh©i fte Russum' anmy 
appeared before Baku, the Chan of tliat ciQr, Hhiissein A’ly, himself delivered tho 
keys to Count Subow, who left General Rachmanow there, and continued his 
march to Schirwan. General Bulghakow was appointed to the command of the 
fortress of Ckuba, and tlie army encamped near the ruins of Old Schamachi^ 
where it remained till October, in order to avoid the heat of summer. 

Scheich-Aly-Chan with a host of Lesgians harassed General Bulghakow in 
Ckuba ; and the latter receiving advice that there was a corps of them in the 
neighbouring village of Alpani, seal; Lieutenant-colonel Bakunin with two com* 
panics of Jiigers and ^0 Cossacks c to reconnoitre : but 'this young officer, inflamed 
with military ardour, ventured too fur and was surrounded on all sides. He 
attempted to cut his way through the enemy, but himself fell one of the first vic- 
tims to his impnidence ; and the greatest part of his officers and men were left dead 
upon the field. This victory, however, cost the Lesgians upwards of a thousand 
men, and intimidated them to such a degree, thjit they durst not venture to appear 
any more in the plains. 

Part of the troops occupied an encampment in the plain, which extended to New 
Schamachi ; and the certainty of tlie bad intentions of Musthafa Chan, who 
governed that city, occasioned his removal, and the appointment of his brotlier 
Kassim-Chan in his stead, .The latter defeated and drove him beyond the Ckur. 

Hhassan, brother of A’ly-Chan of Derbend, was made Chan of Ckuba. The 
Russian troops occupied both banks of the Ckur, and formed their winter camp in 
the steppe of Mogan.^ General Korssakow took the fortress of Gandscha, and 
marched thence to Tiflis, to cover the dominions of Irakli (Hemclius) King of 
Georgia. 

Murtaza-CkuH-Chan was now sent to the head-quarters of Count Subow, in 
order to publish his manifesto in the provinces of Masaiideran, Astrabad and Gilan. 
Proclamations were also distributed among the Turkmens to persuade them to 
unite with the Russians ; but these measures were attended with no success, because 
Murtaza-Kkuli-Chati had, during his residence at Astrachan, been too much 
addicted to excesses. 

^ Ensili, Lenkermi, and the island of Saru were taken by the Russians. 

. The progress of Russia in these parts was by no means a matter of indifference 
to die Porte, which clandestinely exerted its influence to excite insurrection among 
the mountaineers, and to place one of its vassal princes on the throne of Imeretlii. 
Seveitd of the Caucasian tribes adhered to the Turkish party, while others conti- 
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to ilusaa. One of the chiefs of the Ckara-Ckaitack, named £mir> 
Mama-Bey, was made Usma of that nation Count Subow. 

The aspect of things promised the Russians the most brilliant ad\^tages in 
Persia, when the death of the great Empress Cadiarine put an end to this cam* 
paigu ; for her successor, Paul I, immediately gave orders that the army in these 

parts 8boiild*be withdrawn. 

% 

RESCRIPT TO COUNT OfUDOWITSClt, 

Dated 5th January\797> • 

1. The Ckiiban Line shall be sti'ongly fortified. 

2. All oppressive proceedings against the mountaineers shall cease, and hostages 
only be required of them. 

3. Georgia, professing the same religion with Russia, must be defended, but as 

much as possible without having Recourse to military measures. All means must 
likewise be employed to bring the mountaineers under a feudal system, the head of 
which IS the Emperor, but without forcing them to relinquish their ancient political 
constitution. • 

4. The Schamchal of Tarku and the Chans of Derbend and Baku are immediate 
subjects of the Empire, and must be protected against* Agha Mohhammed Chon. 

5. Attention must be paid, as fai’ as treaties permit, to the encouragement of 
trade. 

6. It must be intimated to Agba ]\Iohhanimed Chan, tlfat he will not be firmly 
seated on tlic tlirone till he concludes an alliance with Russia ; and at the same 
time he may be admonished to give a good reception to the Russian envoys. 

7. Whatever is likely to give umbrage to the Porte must be carefully avoided, 
that wc may reinain on a friendly footing witli tliat pewer. 

The Russian troops returned from Schirwan; and Agha Mohhammed being 
assassinated by liis own people, his limbs were scattered in the streets of Schuschi, 
and his head was sent from one province to another. The Sserdar Baba Chan,* 
one of bis nephews, seized his tixasures, and would have made himself sov^eigu 
of Persia in his stead j but owing to the circumstances of the times, he could bring 
no more than the country of Tlieran, Tawris and Masanderaii under his dominion. 

la 1798 Solomon the old King of Iinerethi died, having previously altered his will, 
and appointed Giorgi, his eldest son by his first wife, to succeed him. Ills brotlicrs, 

2 
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dissatisfied with this arrangemeat, each formed a par^ and excited a/avil war. 
As they w'ere unable to pay the Lesgians whom they hued, th^ gave up to these 
auxiliaries'^ Georgian villages, which they plundered and destroyed, so that the 
single year of Giorgi’s rdgn was an age of misery for the country. General Lasarew 
saved Geai^a from total ruin by defeating Prince ^exander, who had invaded it 
in conjunction with the Uina-Chan of the Awarians. But the greatest misfortune 
of this country was the ambition of its princes, which occasion^ incessant commo- 
tions. The Emperor Paul, beinglinfonned of these dissensions, resolved to ter- 
minate them in 18W, by incorporating Georgia wiUi 'his empire. , This measure 
accomplished tlie wishes of the inhabitants, of the deceased King Giorgi himself, 
and the majority of tlie prinees and nobles. General Lasarew was placed ad inte- 
rim at the head of tlie government, in order to check the depredations of the 
Lesgians. The number of the Russian troops in Georgia was augmented, and 
the supreme command both in military and civd matters conferred on General von 
Knorring. 

1801.] The Emperor Alexander on his accession confirmed the occupation of 
Geor^a, and the following year, 1802, lieutenant-general Knorring returned to 
Tlflis, assembled the inhabitants in the principal church, which was surrounded 
with Russian troops, and published the imperial proclamation, by which Georgia 
was made a Russian government.— Marthli and K’achethi were divided into the 
districts of Lori, Ghori, Duschethi, Thelawi and Ssignach. Native Georgians 
were appointed to preside 'in the courts of judicature, and civil causes decided 
according to tlie laws of King Wachtang; The revenues were applied to the pay- 
ment of the salaries of civil officers, and the surplus to the relief of the necessitous. 

The privy-counsellor Count Muschin Puschkin was placed at the head of the 
department of mines. In the time of the Georgian kings, the silver mines of Ach- 
tala annually produced only‘^20 puds* of silver, add the copper-works of Lori 
were let to Greek merchants at fix)m 40,000 tS 45,000 rubles per annum : but 
owing to the difiScblty of procuring labourers sufficient, the profit is veiy trifling, 
and not likely to increase for a long time to come. 

1803.] In the month of April Prince Paul Zizianbw arrived from the Line 
at Tiflis. — In the beginning of May, Mary, widow pf the late King Gioigi, 
stabbed Major-general Lasarew, when communicating to her the Emperor’s com- 
mand to repair to Russia. In the same month the Prince sent General Gulakow, 


A pud is 40 ItussioD pounds. 
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cotnmaMer of the Kabardian regiment of infantry^ witli 1500 men and ^12 pieces 
of cannon against the Lesgians of Belakan and Dschari. He first proceeded to 
Belakan, and took it in August the same year. In September he marcfied against 
"Dschar, where an obstihate engagement ensued, in which the Russians and Les- 
gians lost 300 men, and General Gulakow himself was shot. — ^This battle would 
probably hdve been won, had not General Leontiew withdrawn the troops 
under his comman3 in the middle of the action, When Prince Zizianow received 
intelligence of the death of the brave generttl, he wrofe to the inhabitants of 
Dschar, tliat if they would not submit he woifld march thither in person with a 
large army and destroy all their villages. They accordingly sent plenipotentiaries 
to Tiflis, placed themselves under the dominion of Russia, dnd promised a yearly 
tribute of raw silk, which they still continue to pay. They would have submitted 
before, had not General Gulakow treated them with such inhumanity. — ^Tlnis tliis 
whole expedition terminated in November 1803. 

At the beginning of August the same year, the 9th regiment of Jagers and a bat- 
talion of the Caucasian regiment of infantry broke up from Tiflis. This corps, 
amounting, with the requisite number of Cossacks, to 1000 men, was commanded 
by the Georgian Prince Dimitri Orbelianow and the brave Lieutenant-colonel Ssi- 
monowitsch. It marched through Thrialethi, Tzalk’i, and Dshawachethi, against 
the Les^ans in the pay of Turkey, and falling in witli them at Cheobi, in a narrow 
valley not far from Achalziche and the Ckur, lost 50 Cossacks who made the prin- 
cipal charge. The Lesgians retreated. Prince Orbelianoiy left Lieutenant-colouel 
Ssirnonowitsch with the infantry in Tzalk’i, and proceeded with the Cossacks and 
Jiigers to Dshawachethi, where in a defile he found 900 Lesgians, who had carried 
many Russian prisoners and ammunition to Achalziche. lie forbade them to be 
attacked, but entered into an agreement according to which they were to restore, 
their booty, and sent his bfotto to accompany them to the Alasani on their .fron- 
tiers : but tliey deceived him, md the Russians recovered nothing. Prince Orbe- 
lianow, on his return in September to Tiflis, received a sevW reprifuand frpm 
Prince Zizianow: he w'as deprived of the chief command of the troops in Upper 
Kharthli, and reduced to the rank of major-general in the army. Zizianow applied 
to the Pascha of Achalziche to restore tlie men and ammunition taken by tlie Les- 
gians, but he denied that he had them. The Prince was therefore obliged to tians- 
mit his complain* to Constantinople, whence soon afterwards (1804) orders were 
issued to behead the Pascha and deliver up the booty. The first point of tlie firman 
w^as executed, but not the latter. 

December 12th, 1803, Prince Zizianow marched witli 3000 men Lr Gandscha, 
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tlie Chan of which would not submit by fair means to the Russians. jE|/the way 
he left a Considemble portion of his b-oops to occupy important posts. On tihe 15th 
6f January 1804 lie took Gandscha by stonn ; on which occasion the Chan of that 
place, named Dschawat Chan, was run through with a bayonet at one of the bat* 
tcries. -Vhis is reported to have been done by command of the prince, who for- 
bade him to^be taken alive lest he should })erhaps be pardoned^ and indemnified with 
a pension : — sound policy, for Zizianow was anxious to save as ftiuch as possible for 
the crown. At the taking of Gandspha the officers and men w^ere gratified with a 
rich booty. ^ ^ * 

In Febmaiy 1804 tlie Prince returned with his troops to Tiflis, after leaving the 
17th regiment of Jiigers to garrison Gandscha. In April he proceeded to the fron- 
tiers of Imeretlii, to take tliat country and King Solomon under the protection and 
dominion of Russia. Mingrelia had already submitted in 1803, and was taken pos- 
session of in 1804 by General Belowskis regiment of musketeers. 

On the 12th of May the Prince marched from Tiflis for Eriwan with 5000 men, 
among whom were many Cossjacks and Georgians. Near the celebrated Armenian 
convent of Etschmiadschin, about 30 wersts from Eriwan, the Russian camp was 
attacked, on the 20tli of Jtine, by the Georgimi Prince Alexander with 15,000 Persian 
troops, but without success, and the enemy was.compelled to retire from the plain 
into the mountains. On the 23d and 24th of June Alexander renewed the attack, 
and cut off the water of die Ptussians, but was repaid in tlie same coin. On both 
days skirmishes took place. On the 25th the whole army advanced 25 wersts to 
Kanagheri on tlie river ^Ssangi, where all the waggons and baggage were left behind. 
The following day it crossed the Ssangi, and took die camp of die Persian troops 
under Alexander atKarbuli^ about three wersts from Eriwan. Seven hundred of 
die enemy w^ere left dead upon die field, and die booty was very great ; among other 
things, 50 small cannon upon c&nicls, called Samburak, were taken, but no prisoners. 

On the 2d of July the blockade cf Eriwan, wbenUMofifi^nimed Chan commanded, 
w as commenced ; but the Persians in the suburbs made frequent sallies. On the 15th 
of July Baba Chan cariic up w ith an army of 65,000 men, attacked the Russians in 
the night at all points, but was repulsed with great slaughter. As, however, our 
force w as too small to oppose so numerous an army for any length of time, as it 
was destitute of provisions, and die soldiers were in want of all sorts of necessaries, 
Prince Zizianow was necessitated to raise the siege, and to comnjfnce his retreat on 
the 4th of September. While before Eriwan he had sent Major Montresor with 
120 men and one small cannon to Ckarakilisse, in the province of Bonibak, to pro- 
cure provisions: diis officer was attacked at the distance of eight wersts by 15,000 
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Per^iansx with whom he was engaged from seven in the morning till four in tho 
afternoon^ but at length, being overpowered by numbers, he was slain with all his 
men, excepting eight who were made prisoners. The army was reduced one half 
by disease, famine, and the enemy ; and at Ckarikilisse the loss was very gi*eat, 
because the troops were twelve days without bread, and obliged to subsist during 
that interval on raw herbs. At lengtli a supply of provisions arrived, but the flour 


was completely spoiled. — Thus ended the expedition against Eriwan. 

On the 10th of October the Prince set out from Tiflis with 500 men, and marched 
by way of Muchrani, Belotlii, and Khrzchinwali, against thb Ossetes of the district 
of Dshaukom (in Georgian, t)shawis Cheoba). Jn the latter iown he left a small 
magazine of provisions for the expedition ; and proceeded on the 22d of October 
along the right bank of the Liachwi, and then along the left of the river Paza to 
Dshawi. From this place he sent a Georgian prince to the inhabitants of the large 
village of Koschki, who about the middle of the same year had routed and plun- 
dered a regiment of Don Cossacks (;ommanded by Colonel Rischkin, to demand the 
restitution of all tlieir booty in men, horses, money, and effects. As this re<iui8ition 
was disregarded, the Prince advanced on the 3d of December to Koschki, tlic inha- 
bitants of which had retired to the mountains. The following day he repeated his 
demand, but again in vain ; on which he ordered Koschki to be destroyed. The 
Ossetes, apprehensive lest all their villages might shaue the same fate, after some, 
negotiation restored their booty : but as they refused to give hostages, the troops 
carried off every thing within their reach, including 250 men and 150 women, who 
were afterwards distributed in and near Ghori. , 

1805.] In April the Prince marched with 500 men to Nuchi, to subject it to the 
crown of Russia, and to invest Dschapar Kuli Chan with the dignity of Chan of 
Scheki andNuchi. At the beginning of June he returned from this expedition to Tiflis. 

On the 27th of July he set out for Schuschi or Ckarabagh with 1500 men ; and 
on the 12th of August he received, without any hostilfties, on this side of the riv&r 
Askaran, the submission of Ibralum, Chan of Ckarabagh, to tho Russian sceptre. 
He left two companies of the 17th regiment of Jagers under Lieutenant-colonel 
Liessanowitch, to garrison Schuschi, and arrived at Tiflis on the 22d of October. 

On the 6th of November 1805, he set out with 3000 men for Baku, where he 
arrived in Januaiy 1806. The circumstances attending his assassination at the gate 
of that city, owing to his own imprudence, are well known. He carried with him 
to the grave the reputation of having been the ablest commandir that Russia ever had 
in Georgia. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

RUINS OF'MADSHAR — ^DESCRIPTION OP THEM«^BUT PEW REMAINS OF THEM 
NOW £xIST — OPINIONS OF GMELIN, PALLAS, AND GULDENSTADT CONCERN- 
ING THEM — MANIFEST INDICATIONS OF AN EXTENSIVE CITY-«i-NOT BUILT 
BY THE HUNGARIANS — SIGNIFICATION OF THE WORD ‘ SiADSHAR’ IN THE 
NOGAY LANGUAGE^— THE STYLE OF THE ARCHITECTURE IS TARTAR-r-IN- 
SCRIPTIONS ANB COINS DISCOVERED THERE — ^ACCOUNTS OF THIS CITY BY 

THE ASIATIC HISTORIANS. 

1% 

f- . ■ ■ ■ _ 

W^ITII many writers tlic similarity of names has greater weight tlian fifty passages 
in authentic historians, which controvert some favourite hypothesis built upon such 
resemblance. Thus de Guignes projected a new system of history for the middle 
ages, from the opprobrious term Hiong^u (more correctly pronounced Chiunn-7iu*) 
applied by tlie Chinese to the genuine Tai tars roving about to the north of China, 
and tmnsfonned them into Huns, who are known to have migrated and carried their 
arms to an immense distance from tlie Chinese frontiers, and to have advanced to 
the vei'y gates of Rome. With as little foundation have various authors asserted 
that the rude hordes of the Madjares sprung from the ruins of Madshar. We arc 
fortunately enabled to correct this egregous mistake ; for tlie ruins of Madshar yet 
exist, and I visited th^m several times during my stay at Georgiewsk. 

The first , writer, to tlie best of my knowledge, by whom they are mentioned, is 
Garber, in his Account of the Nations and Countries situated hetxveen the Caspian 
Sea, Astrachan, and the Rvoet' Ckur, which he drew up in 1728, and which is in- 
serted in the fourth volume of Muller’s Collections toxeards a History of Russia. 
Treating of the country of the Tschirkassians, and the rivers by which it is watered, 
he says : — “ The third is the river Cuma, which first runs between and then by tlie' 
side of the mountains, and, after it has received many other rivers and become very 
considerable by these accessions, pursues its course through the open country towai ds 
the Caspian Sea, which however it does not reach, but at the distance of one or 
two days journey is gradually lost, forming some bogs overgirown with rushes, and at 
last totally disappearing. In the neighbourhood of the spot where it receives tlie 

.... ; 

* li slgiai&s$ infamws slaves. 
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rivSr BjJmmaarf v6ry agPdeable and beautiful fields and Voods, and also various 
remains ot towns and villages. You there find, in particular, tire ruins of a large 
^ty, with handsome stone houses and vaults, irom which, as well as from* the hewn 
stones, partly adorned with neat sculpture, lying among the ruins; we^ cannot but 
K^onclude that this must once have been an important and celebrated place. It is 
yet called Madshair, an appellation which is given by the Poles and Turks to the 
Hungarians,* and by which the latt^ commonly (fistinguish themselves. It is probable 
vthat file founders of the kingdom of Hungary were originally from this country.” 

Thus we see tiiat Garber was the first who broached thep absurd opinion that the 
Hungarians derived their origin from Madshar,*and through jiis means it has been 
universally propagated : nay, even in the fine map of the northern part of the Turkish 
•empire, by Rizzi Zannoni, which appeared at Paris ip 1774, *the following notice is 
annexed to Madshar : Ville ditruite des Magjarsy d'oi les Hongrois sont sortis. 
Biisching, who published Lerche’s Life and Travels with notes, seems likewise to 
be of opinion that ^adshar was built by the Hungarians, and censures the learned 
Tischer, who in his Dissertatio de Origine Ungronm rejects that hypothesis, and 
conceives this town to have been founded by the Persians, and to have originally 
borne another name, which the Madjares, when they conquered this countiy, changed 
for their ^ own : but as they dwelt in tents, they allowed *the Persian inhabitants ta 
continue in their former abodes. *Schlozer, who in bis History of the Germans in 
Transylvania has a particular section concerning the Madjares, cautiously abstains 
from the slightest mention of the ruins of Madshar, choosing rather to leave them 
in obscurity than to give a false explanation concerning thdr origin. 

I Since Garber, no travellers of note, except S. G. Gmelin, Giildenstadt, and 
Pallas, have visited the ruins of Madshari ; and the first not only found them in 
the best preservation, but has given us the most circumstantial description of them. 
As these ruins are annually dwindling away from causes* which I shall presently, 
•notice, I shall here give an extract from his details, especially as none of his suc« 
cessors found them in so perfect a state as he had done. 

Gmelin visited the ruins of Madshari September 21st, 177%, and calls tliem the 
Remains of a magnificent Scythian city^ an appellation pardonable in him as a mere 
naturalist. From the road from Zarizyn to Mosdok, for which an indifferent bridge 
bas been thrown across the Kuma, and also over one of its branches, he had to travel 
sixty wersts up that river to Madshari. 

J^ghteen wersts below Madshari, continues he, you perceive in tiiree places, at 
eome distance from one another, upon the river, remains of buildings^ which, as the 
tatveller first comes to them on the way from Astradhan to Madsharii ore called the 

2 Q 
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first Madshari *. I shall first treat of the principal place, which is^denoini^ted«^the 
Middle or Sserednoi Madshari. Its ruins lie on the left bank of the K&ma, and 
between the two considerable lakes of Barwala or Bibala and Tamuslowa, both 
which hava an imperceptible communication with the river t? and, when the latter is 
very low in summer, are generally without water, the bed of the^first forming an exr 
tensive m^rsh overgrown with reeds, the haunt of wild boars and other animals. 
The site of the town is an elevated (juadrangular plain, five wersts in diameter, the 
whole of which is occupied by the remains. * 

These ruins are evident indications of the former existence of a great and magni- 
ficent city, and some remains of buildings are yet in such a state as to prove tiiis to de« 
monstration. Others are more completely destroyed ; and of the greater part, the ravages 
of time have left nothing but rubbish and the foundations, vaults more or less perfect, 
and similar relics. Such of the ruins as are in the best preservation are situated in 
general on the extreme border of the quadrangle, and surround the rest of the 
town. They are of superior dimensions, built of larger and more durable bricks^ 
more profusely embellished, and stand more detached : they likewise exhibit traces 
of ditches and walls, and seem from all appearances to have been castles of the 
grandees, erected with a view to strength, splendour, and durability. The bricks re:* 
semble those still made by the Tartai's of Astrachan, that is to say, they are broader 
and thicker than ours. In the external walls, a mprtar composed of lime and sand is 
used only here and tJiere, the cement generally employed being clay alone : but within 
almost all the rooms are plastered and whitewashed. The foundations are mostly 
of brick, some few of stone, but all extremely solid. The beams and wood-work 
are fir. 

The figure of tlie buildings yet preserved is square, octagonal, and circular. All 
of them are from four to nine fatlioms in height, and the square and octagonal are 
surmounted with a kind of pyramid, or ratlier diminish upward in the form of a py- 
tamid. Narrow winding staircases, seldom more than fifteen inches wide, con- 
cealed in the walls, conduct to these pyramids or cupolas, which receive light tlirough 
apeitures resembling ^windows in their sides. The cupolas are arched at top. In 
every house there is a lofty and spacious hall with . two windows, likewise built of 

Near these ruins, on the left side of the Kuma, and on the right of the Dry BywaUa ( Ssuchaja 
Bywalla), which unites with it, is now situated the village of Madshar or Borgon Madshar, which is 
also denominated Kawkaskoi Usswjat, and is in a very flourishing condition. 

f Here Gmelin seems to be wrong; for, in the following year, when Guldenstadt visited these 
parts, the BywaUa emptied it8elf,*as it stiU- does, into the Kuma. It should also be observed, thaib 
the rivera Bjiwalla ai^ Dongusle form lakes at their extremities only.^ 
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ston^, ir^ which a door leads into the principal apartment on the ground-floor. 
The cnti-y TO the hall is on the outside, and low. Thus every building consil^ts of no 
more than one principal apartment on the ground-floor, the hall, and the*cupola or 
pyramid. The first receives light from a small narrow window at a considerable 
lieight on each side, and on one or two sides tliere is a still smaller aperture very 
near the floor^ likewise for the purpose of light,* or perhaps of air. On the outside 
of the walls of the i^incipal apartment and of tlie hall, there is a recess a brick in 
depth, and this recess is always arched at the top, probably for ornament. Within 
are several similar recesses os niches. 

The style of the circular buildings differs still more from the modem European 
and Asiatic architecture. Tliese are likewise from four to ni^e fathoms in height, 
not large, arched and pointed at top ; and they so nearly resemble the round Persian 
and other watch-towers, that they might be taken for them, if they did not stand 
among the other buildings on level ground, and had not windows instead of loop^ 
holes. These were piobably magazllies. 

In the middle of the principal apartment is a circular aperture three or four feet 
in diameter, closed with a stone which exactly fits it. This aperture leads to a 
horizontal subterraneous passage, frequently no longer than the room itself, but 
which in many instances proceeds in a straight line, and runs to the extremity of the 
court-yard, where is also a closed enhance. It is provided with several air-holes. 

The decorations of the buildings consist of blue, green, red, or white glazed 
bricks, which are neatly inlaid among the others in tlie form of triangles, squares, 
parallelograms, Crosses, hearts, and other figures, botli in thb interior and exterior 
of the walls of the lower apartment, and of the pyramid or cupola ; just in the 
same manner as in tlie buildings of Sselitemoi Gorodok'*. 


* Dshid-Hhadshi on the Achtuba, called by the Russians Sseliiernoi Gorodok (Saltpetre Town), 
formerly exhibited considerable ruins ; but now scarcely any thing is to be seen there except prodi- 
gious heaps of bricks, some of which are glazed on one side blue, green, or white. Some traces ; 
even of mosaic-work arc met with there. The four towers which are still stan&ing are modern, and, 
like the walls of Astrachan, built of old materials. That they are of modern date is demonstrated 
by the cement, which is on^r a bad kind of clay, and not comparable to the ancient Tartar cement; 
the modern style of the wood-work of the windows ; and the glazed bricks, which are here inter* 
mixed, whereas the Tartars used them only for doors and decorations. It seems probable, that at 
some former period the Russians had designed to make it a place of protection for their vessels na- 
vigating the Achtuba. 

Some travellers^ who have spoken of graves arched with brick, have fallen into a mistake. By 
ihe terms Mogila, Euigan, or Bugor is Kirpitsch, the RiusiaDS understand nothing else than ruins 

2 0 2 
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The smaller ivall uicli)se8 the court-yotds of the aboye^eseribed princidU btfild- 
ingis in die form of a square, be the buildings tbenisiBlves of whatever n^e they 
may. Each of these court-yards has one or more graves, probably of the 
owners and their reladons. Where there are several, they are placed by die 
side of one another. Evei*y grave has a stone either standing upright or flat. The 
latter are a^out two yards long, and on the upper side there is generally the figure 
of a coffin common in Germany ; but some have also geometiic^l and other figures, 
which to me appeared arbitrary, but might be a representation of die signature or 
arms of the deceased : thus you sec upon them triangles, crosses, squares, &€. 
The surface of one Wge grave-stone was divided by two diagonal lines into three 
compartments ; in the centre was the figure of a coffin, and a figure in eacli of the 
two others. 

Besides these detached graves in the court«yards, there are also general burial- 
places, and one in particulai' beyond the Loke of Baiwalla (the River Bywalla) full 
of grave-stones of different kinds. * ^ 

The buildings in the interior of die city, surrounded by these durable edifices, are 
now almost all mere heaps of rubbish forming small hills. They must have been 
run up with bad materials, and have been pardy built of unburnt brick alone. 
Nevertheless, every house has its court-yard encompassed with a wall and ditch, 
and its tenants repose in their own ground, as*traces of the walls and grave-stones, 
plainly evince — proofs these of the once flourisliing state of this city. 

The fissures which now intersect Madshari have been formed (for lean ascribe 
them to no other causb) by the rising and falling of the river and die lakes, and 
are not, as some writers assert, the remains of artificial ditches. The more solid 
edifices on the skirts of the town were certainly not receptacles for the dead, as has 


or heaps of rubbish. Between the &ur towers already mentioned are seen still more modern remains 
of wooden houses without roofs, doors, windows, or other inhabitants than serpents and. tarantulas.. 
One single indigent Russian fiimily alone resides on the spot, for the sake of a little traffic with the 
neighbourmg Nomade^. As to the serpents, I cannot comprehend how they can live in so elevated 
and so dry a situation; but so much is certain, that you cannot stir a step without encountering 
, these disagreeable reptiles. Several Cahnucks and Tartars who. happened; to be there seemed ex- 
tremely astonished at meeting with strangers in this place. In the evening other visitors announced 
themselves: these were howling wolves, who. struck great terror into the present garrison of this 
ancient fortress, composed of a few dogs. 1 would not advise any hypochondriac to make a long 
stay at Dshid-Hhadshi ; for these ruins, their wretched inhabitants, the boundless desert by which 
they are encompassed, the hissing of serpents, and the howlidg of wolves render it one of the most 
honibtef[dK>deiintheworld.-^rrwve/rYCoa^^^ 4 
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hepn iipagined : otherwise, what occasion would there Imve hmi for the distinct 
burial-jJii^ces in lhe respective court-yards? • 

Not tar from Madsliari, near the Lake of Baiwalla, I saw a sepulchi^ the occa- 
sion of which I was quite at aioss to divine. This burial-place cannot have been 
discovered bulilby some accident, perhaps by some person sinking in there ; for it is 
totally destitute of^any of the marks that would excite a suspicion of the existence 
of such a r^eptacie. In a spot overgrown ^with reeds is a hole two yards deep^ 
four long, and about the same in breadth, with shelving, sides, which was covered 
with clay and turf, as it partly is still. It is almost full of decayed human boneS|. 
to all appearance the remains of persons slain in battle. 

The first Madshari (or Lower Madshari) afready mentiofied is situated on the 
Kuma, 18 worsts from Great Madshan, and consists of the ruins of three edifices 
and court-yards at some distance from one another.’ One of them exactly resembled 
the octagonal buildings described above, both in form and aiehitecture, but was of 
larger dimensions than any of those structures, and the enrnaments of glazed brick 
had sustained lessinjuiy. The iwo others stand each at the distance of about £00' 
fathoms from this edifice, and all three in the form of a triangle. 

On the Kuma, three wersts beyond Middle Madshari, are the ruins of houses of 
the same kind, which are called by the Russians Upper Madshari. Opposite to. 
Middle Madshari, on the other (the right) side of the Kuma, are some few relics 
of former settlements and habitations. 

To this description of the remains of Madshar Gmelin adds that in 1735, 
while the Tartars were still masters of this country, Tatischtsehew, Governor of 
Astrachan, sent some persons with a strong escort to explore these ruins, and to 
collect antiquities. By their means, as we are told, he obtained a writing upon very 
strong blue paper* and several coins, which he, (as an antiquary!), took to be 
Scythian. It is matter of regret that nobody knows what has become of these 
collections, for in 1735 much greater curiosities*must have existed there than in 
Gmelin s timej or at present;, since the avarice of the Russian peasants prompts 


* The Mongols still use the same kind of paper, which is either blue, brown, or black, for copy- 
ing the sacred books of the Lama religion upon, in. gold, silver, or white letters. Of this sort were 
the Tibetian and Mongol writings found at Semipalatna and Ablai-kit, which excited so much atten- 
tion at the commencement of the last century. See Bayer Museum Sinicum, Petrop, 1730. vol. i. 
Frief.'p. 108. and G. E. Muller CtmmtnU 4/t Script* Tan^ul, in Siicria reperlis, in Cmfneni,Ac<uL 
Petnap. ydl. p. 490 et seq. 
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them to such researches yherever there are ruins and ancient graves, as leave pothj^g 
to be gleaned after themi * 

The worthy Giildenstadt, who was at Madshar on the 4th of July 1773, found 
there, in an area of 400 square fathoms, about fi% different buildings of brick. 
He considers them not as habitations but sepulchral edifices, aH of lHhich were pro- 
vided with subterraneous vaults, which ai’e not cellars but graves where the coffins 
were deposited. About 500 fathoms to the west of this burial-place were the 
ruins of a Mohammedan messdshet with its tower or minaret, <6nd 500 fathoms 
further to the west the remains of another .edifice of the same kind. He is of opi- 
nion that between the two might once have stood houses,* of which indeed no traces 
are now left, but which were probably, according to the mode of building common 
In this country, of light boards and wicker-work. From some inscriptions Gulden- 
stadt ascertained that Madshar was inhabited in the eighth century of the Hedshra ; 
and from the style of the ruins he concludes that the inhabitants were Moham- 
medans, and according to history Nogays. Respecting the modern Madjares or 
Hungarians, who are said to have resided tliere, he is of course totally silent. 

Pallas, who was here the latest of all krK)wn travellers, says, that in 1780 
thirty-two buildings were yet left, partly in good preservation, partly lying in ruins, 
and that there had formeriy been ten others in the form of towers: but since 
numerous colonists have settled on tlie Kuma, and erocted villages, all the^ remains 
of Madshar have disappeared \ as they employed the bricks in building their houses., 
because timber is a great rarity in the adjacent country. Thus seven years later 
Pallas found but four chapels, ajs they are called, standing, the sites of the others 
being marked only by heaps of rubbish. He is of opinion that tliere never was a 
city on this spot, but that Madshar was only the burial-place of some Mohammedan 
tribe. Like Giildenstadt;, he xejects the idea that the Hungarians ever resided in 
these parts. 

*-lleineggs, the adventurer, wha pretends to understand every thing, and to clear 
up all difficulties, says that Madshar was founded by the Mongols after they had 
conquered the Lesgliians and Ghyssr (Chasares), and taken possession of their 
territories. Either it received that appellation in memory of some great engage- 
ment fought there, for Matshar signifies deaths or the defeat of an army ; or it was 
Madmed-tschar, merely a rendezvous of troops, the head-quarters, where, as we 
are informed, Ghakan San-nang-ky actually had his principal encampment. In 
another place he tells us, that at the beginning of the second century of the Hed- 
shra, the inhabitants of Madshar, weaiy of the incessant wars in which they were 
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involved*^ the Ghakan of the Teste-Kipzschak, abandoned this place, and removed 

westward with all their property and effects. Here he evidently alludes to the 
Hungarians : but soon afterwards he asserts that the dates on grave-stonei^ and otlier 
inscriptions at Midshar prove that it could not have been forsaken more than 18Q 
(now upwards of 20*0) years. 

What shall we say to all these etymologies afid contradictions ? 

1. 'Mat is a modam Persian word which signifies conjumU affrighted^ check-mate 
(at chess) ; but tscheri is in modem Turkish a soldier^ aa army. Consequently 
there must have been Mongols in the steppe of th^ Kuma before the birth of Clirist, 
and they must have spoken the modern Persian and the Turkish at the same time ! 
The other explanation is just as absurd and as incopsistent with the principles of 
the language. 

2. Reineggs, as I know for certain from the information of persons who knew him- 
intimately, was never at Madshar, and probably never saw an inscription brought 
from that place. It is possible that he may have mistaken inscriptions from tlie 
Nogay burial-place on the By walla, which may be 180 years old, for Madsharian. 

Having now stated the reports of earlier travellers respecting Madshar, I shall 
subjoin my own observations, which, as I hope, will prove more satisfactory than 
tliose of my predecessors, even thoqgh I came too latq to view the ruins of tliis 
remarkable city in their splendour. 

On the 29th of September 1808 I left the fortress of Georgiewsk to pay a second 
visit* to Madshar and the antiquities on the Kuma. The ro^ lay through thickets 
for five wersts to the bank of that river, which is crossed by a bridge. Its banks 
are here of considerable height, and every where lined with trees and shrubs, 
which, on account of the excellence of the soil, thrive rapidly. Having proceeded 
eight wersts further, we arrived at the village of Obilnof, situated on the left bank 
of the Kuma, on an eminence, not far from its junctidn with the Podkumok. This 
village, like many others on the Kuma, is partly inhabited by peasants who belong 
to new religious sects heretofore unknown in Christendom, who reject the doctrine 
of the Trinity, live in conjugal union with their daughters and sisters, and maintain 
other tenets totally incompatible with those of the Greek church. Many have for- 
saken Christianity and become Jews, read only the Old Testament, and have a 
regular synagogue where the priestly functions are performed not by a genuine 

* I was at Madshar for the firat time in November 1807 ; but as the weather was very unfavour^ 
able, and much snow had fallen, I could not then examine the ruins so minutely.. 
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Jewish rabbi but by a l^ssian who has turned Jew. Some years' since poor 
creatures were rigorously persecuted and imprisoned, with a view to compel them 
to renounce their fmtb, till the philanthropic AlexandO' gave them full liberty to 
believe what they jdeased, but forbade them to make proselytes other ikmili^' 
On the^way to Fedorowka, 25 wersts from Obilnoi, we went trough ^ villages 
of Nishoi*Todgomoi and Nowo Sawedennoi, both on the left brak Of the river, 
which we crossed by a bridge at the passage called by the TaHars Tschanackbrod, 
and aimed at Otkasnoi! Here I was shown a plant of wild horsenradish (Crambe 
erientalis) which had grown on the high bank of the Kuma. It resembled a small 
tree ; riie.root was seven inches in diameter, and two ells and a half long. Such 
gigantic roots are not rare in these parts ; and this wild horse-radish is preferred to 
the common, on account of its strength. It is dried, rubbed to powdei*, and mixed 
np for use with a little vinegar. In the market of Oeoi^ev^k I had often before 
seen very large roots of this herb, and likewise ■beet and radishes of prodigious size, 
but none of such extraordinary dimensions. From Odcasnm we continued on the 
right side of the Kuma,- the banks of which .are there less elevated, and nearly 
reached Nowo Grigoriewskiya or Fedorowka before we crossed it again. This vil- 
lage is one of the most considerable on the Kuma, on the left ride of which it is 
situated, not far from4ts conflux with the rivulet of Ckaramickl6, which runs from 
west to east. As it began to grow dark, I passed the night there, with the intention 
of pursuing my route early next morning. I questioned the oldest of the peasants 
concerning the remains of antiquity, but was told, that ail the ancient buildings 
which were standing twenty years since in this part of the country had been pulled 
down. They however brought me several silvernnd copper coins, and some mosaic- 
work of .glass tesserae, in tolerable preservation. 

In order to look for the statue described by Giildenstadt, and called by the Tar- 
tars Ckara Ckatiin, I sent forward my carriage by the usual road, which runs along 
the right of the Kuma to the village of Alexandrowskaja, beyond which it again 
crosses to the left side of the river, while I myself remmned uprni the latter. This 
side I carefully examined as &r as Nino or Frolowskoi-Kut^ but could find no tiaces 
* of antiquities. At Nino my carriage was waiting for me, md I proceeded to the 
village of Priwalnoe or Maslow-Kut, situated on the left of the river, 15 wersts from 
Feodorowka. It is four wersts further tO :the passage over the Kuma denominated 
by the Tartars Eidemir-brod. Here I was informed, by an aged Turkmen Tartar, 
who was perfectly acquainted with the environs, that the fi^ire .called Ckara Ckatiin 
AO longer exists, but was broken up several ye»8 since by the peasants fat tfajS 
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sake of t(|e stones As the road on the left of the Kuma wai very rough ftnd incon- 
venient, l\eit that side and the country termed by the Tartars Uitsch Gilga, or tlic 
Three Valleys, and proceeded on the right of the river to Praskowyno. Xbe village 
is situated in a # fertile plain, 39 wersts from Maslow^Kut. Opposite to it, on 
the elevated bank of the Kuma, below the spot where it receives tlie Bibala, or, as 
the Russians jronounce it, the Buywola, several Armenian and Georgian families 
from Kislar have for^ned a settlement, and support themselves by tirade and some 
little agriculture. Their village is four wersts from Praskowyno, and on both sides 
of it lie the ruins called Madshar or Madshari. 

These ruins, of which I could find nothing but the traces, ^re situated on the 
elevated brow of the steppe on the left of the Kuma, and qn both sides of tlie 
Bibala, and extend northw'ard as far as two small lakes of salt water. They occupy 
an area about four wersts and a half in length from north to south, and very little 
less in breadth. The destruction of these remains of antiquity has been occasioned 
chiefly by the settlement of several /polonies, which have established themselves in 
this neighbourhood, and have pulled them down for the sake of the serviceable 
bricks. Their total demolition, however, is to be ascribed more particularly to 
Count Paul Ssergeitsch Potemkin, who ordered the greatest part of the buildings 
remaining in his time to be taken down, that the materials might be employed in 
the erection of the governmental town and fortress of Jekaterinograd, projected by . 
himself. The peasants of Pokoinoi and Praskowyno have since carried away such 
quantities of bricks, that out of all the edifices only two burial-chapels are now left, 
and these are going rapidly to decay. * 

As the particulars already quoted from Gmelin and Giildenstadt are more circum- 
stantial than any that I am capable of giving, I shall merely subjoin the description of 
a burial-vault underneath one of the chapels still standing, which I caused to be d^cned. 
The sunken floor of this building, which was quite a)pcn towards die wst, was 
covered to the depth of more than two feet with bricks, rubbish, and earth ; these 
were cleared away with shovels, when I found a hole, two feet and a half in 
depth and two in width, covered with a large lime-stone. This was 'the entrance 
to the vault, which was nine feet long and five and a half broad, but scarcely high 
enough to allow a petson to stand upright It was built of bricks laid edge- 
wise; and in the middle, upon an elevation of brick-work, was a coifin made of 
thick deal boards, with the bones of the deceased, of the ordinal^ size, but which 
were much decayed, tmd authorize the inference that they must be of considerable 
antiquity. The skull bad fallen to pieces, otherwise I should have taken it with 
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me. Besides these objects there was nothing whatever worthy of notjpe in* tlie 
vault. Tlie air was pure, and our wax-tapers burned extremely blight m it. The 
cuiiin lay»in the direction from north to south. 1 would have had the vault under 
the otlier chapel opened also ; but the Armemans assured me that Hpy bad exammcd 
it about a year before, and that it exactly resembled tliis in ev^y particular. 

Frointlie remsuning ruins and fi«om tlie old foundations. Use site of tlie town may 
easily be recognised, and it is evident that the buiial-ploce waj towards tlie Kuma. 
Every impartial person must admit tliat most of these remains are indications of a 
city, as are also the numerous ancient European and Tartar silver and copjw 
coins, the gold and silver rings and ear-rings, Uie bronze mirrors, an^ otlier utensils 
which aie still hequenUy found buried in the earth; further, the mosaic pavements 
of blue, white, and green glazed tiles, stone seats, and among tlie rest also a large 
reservoir for water of hewn stone, wliich now seiTes a peasant at Praskowyno for a 
corn-bin. 

'YXie name Madshar, given to these ruins, .'is old Tartar, and signifies a stone 
building*; it is synonymous with Thaschtdn. By the neighbouring Nogays and 
Turkmens they are likewise called Ckirck Madsluir, that is, the forty stone buildings. 
Here, as in Turkish, Gkirck does not merely signify forty, but it is the number 
which denotes a great multitude, like six hundred in Latin. In some Tartar dia- 
lects indeed, the word Mashar also means a large four-wheeled waggon, but here that 
signification seems to be totally inapplicable. In no case tlien can this name 
have any allusion to the Hungarians or Madjares ; on the other hand, some tribes 
of the Bassian Tartars in the lofty mountains of the Caucasus, at the source of 
tlie Tsehegem and Tscherek, assert that they are descended from the inliabitants of 
this Ckirck Madshar. 

ThS following facts, however, afford incontestable proofs that Madshar was a 
town b^t and inhabited by<Ckipdshack Tartars. 

I. The form of the buildings and sepulchral chapels is characteristic of Soutliem 
Asia ; and the latter in particular exactly resemble those which are to be seen near 
Tiflis in the Tartar burial-place on the rivulet of Zakuissi. The fashion of adorn- 
ing the walls with tiles, which are glazed on one side w4th dififerent colours, is also 
Tartar and Mongol. Thus in Dauria are to be found the’ruins of an ancient city, 
and the same kind of green, blue, and red bricks as here ; and in Tiflis the walls of 

* See the panage of the Tartar hutory quoted at p. 239, ^<di siqra, Chaaletkiim jurlkri 
thik ktthr, tlut ia^the hidiitatioiis of the Cham were stone buildicgs {Ma4ikar.\ 
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tiie cita^ of Naraklea, erected by the Turks, are in . lide mCimer ornamented 
mth glazea dies of different colours. • * 

II. The inscriptions in the Arabic language yet extant on grave-stoijes are of 

Mohammedan 'Krtar origin. Several that I saw were inscribed in letters resem- 
bling the Cufic, and others in Niss’chi characters ; the two most perfect! of which 
are the following : • 

jJl:^ 4UI Ci/ 

^ ^'\^*** ^ 

j • 

that is : — Here is buried the deceased, who needs the mercy of God in eternity, Sina^ 
wn of Mohhammed, the son of Chalil ..... in the year of the eera ^even-and forty 
and secen hundred. , 

The year of the Hedshrah 74/ commences April 23, 1346, and ends the 
1 1th of April in the year 1347 of the Christian sera. 

The other inscription, which is of later date by about thirty years, is as follows : 

erf 

that is: — The Judge of the Faithful, Ckassi Mohhammed, son of Tadsh-eddin 
(Crown of the Faith) in the year seoen-and’Seventy and seven hundred. 

The year 777 of the Hedshrah falls between the 1st of June 1375 and the )9th 
of May 1376. This stone, which is in excellent preservation, I took away with me 
from Madshar for the sake of the date. 

All the other sepulchral inscriptions containing dates, which were (fertly ex- 
pressed in w'ords and partly in figures, belonged to the eighth century of the’ 
Hedshrah; and of these I found live more; but excepting the lower part, comprt*- 
hending the date, they w^ere too much defaced to be entirely made out. When 
Pallas asserts that he found no stones witli inscriptions at Madsliar, he proves tliat 
he took no great pains to look for them. 1'hey are now, indeed, no longer to be 
met with among the ruins, but may be seen in the court-yards of the neighbouring 
peasants, who use them for building. Many of them also aie said to have been 
employed in the walls of Jekaterinograd. 

III. Almost all the silver and copper pieces found at Madshar w»ere coined at 

2 II 2 
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Ssarui, tiie residence of the Dshingjsdnnidesr in the €kipdsdiad(/ or ihxM^ cities 
of their fernpire. Among the many that I have collected, there are ve^ few the' 
inscriptioRs on whicli ai*e legible. I have, however, succeeded in translating seveml, 
which follow in chronological order :■ — # 

1. A copper coin, to judge from the date, of Mangu Timur Chan’s, a brother of ' 
Batu, who reigned from 1£66 to 1281. Tl^p obverse displays the subjobed figure 
or monogram: , » # 


and the reverse exhibits pretty plainly this inscription : 

' ... V|ii ^4^1^ 

that is : — Coined at Ssarai in tlie year. . 73. The figure for the hundreds is wanir 
bg ; but the monogram favours the conclusion that it must be prior to the time of 
Togtdgu Chan, so that it must be read l| V|JJ j[673,) which year of the Hedshrah 
Ms betweai A. D. 1274 and 1275. 

2. Two copper coins, the obverse of which exhibits the followbg figure or mo*^ 
Dogram m a square, surrounded with ornaments : 

k 

and the reverse : « . vv ^ • . • • 

Coined in the new (cily) in the year . 77. 

As the latter Chans of Ckipdschack did not use the monograms which their fore* 
fathers employed, and their coins are of much neater workmanship than the two 
here described, it is to be presumed that the deficient figure must have been a 
(6); the year, therefore, would be 677 or A. D. 1278, so that this coin would 
belong to the time of Mangu Timur, who reigned from 1266 to 1281. 

3. Three silver coins and one of copper, with the same inscription, but of a difie*^ 
rent die.* On the obverse in a square ; — 

jjuit j ou 

The great Ssillthan Ghajats Eddunia (the prop of the world) Toktogu^chan, the Just. 
The name Toktdgu-chan is in Mongol characters. 

On the reverse likewise in a square : ‘ 

ViO 

Coined at Ssarai, the capital, in ^ year 71 S ; that is, A. D. 1315. 
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4* A-sjher eoi« of Toktdgu Chan, totally ill^ble excq)ll tbe date VO Q (709)* 
that is, A/D. 1309. • 

^ . Two silver coins : on the obverse : 

• The great Ssulthan Usbeck Chan. 

Round the. edge : 

• • < Coined at New Ssarai. 


On the reverse r c)j^ «\ 4 agv aU\ ^ # 

There is no God but God, and Mohammed is the sent of God. 

Usbek Chan reigned till 1341. 

6. A silver coin in very good preservation. On the obversQ : 

JV 

The Jast Ssulthan Dshani*beg-chan, Dshelal eddin Mohhammed. 

The name Dshani-beg-chan is in Mongol Igurian characters. — On the reverse: 

V|r|iC 

Coined at New Ssarai in the year 744 (A.D. 1343.) 

This coin is one of Dshani-beg-chan s, who reigned from 1341 to 1357. 

7. Two silver coins : on the obvetse : 


Jfc>W\ •jjUaluJl 

The Just Ssulthan Dshelal eddin (Glory of the Faith,) Dshani-beg-chan. 

On the reverse ; V|CV ^ 

Coined at New Ssarai in the year 747 (A. D^ 1345.) , 

8. A copper coin with ornamental figures on the obverse. The reverse bears the 

following inscription i j 

Coined at Ssarai in the year six-and-fifty and seven hundred. (A. D. 1355.) 

9. A silver coin : on die obverse : , 

JoUSl ^UsLJI 

The Just Ssulthan Kildibeg-chan. 

The reverse, with the exception of the words coined at Ssaraiy ta 

ill^ble. TTiis piece must be of the year 1359, to which alone the reign of Kildi> 
beg was confined. 

10. Several copper coins of Slildibeg Chan, all of which have on the obverse a 
Ssy as the initial of his name. On the reverse are illegible inscriptions, and 
on one only can the date vi|l (751) be ascertained, which corresponds with A.D.. 
1359. 
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11. Two copper coi|is, the obverse of which exhibits ornamental fig^es ofalyt 

but on the reverse appear the words : ^ 

vvp 

Coined at New Ssarai in the yeqr 772 (A.D. 1370). 

These coins are of the time of Urns Chan, who died in 1376. 

12. A silver coin : on the obverse : 

The Jusj Ssulthan Nazzcr eddin Tocktamisch-chan. 

On the reverse : VAp ii-i 

Coined at New Ssarai, 782 (A. D. 1380). 

13. A silver coin. . On the obverse : 

< I 

JjU 1\ ^^UaLJl 

The Just Ssulthan Nazzer eddin Tocktamisch-clian. 

On tlie reverse : VAl| ^ ^ 

Struck at Hhadshi tarchan (Astrachan) in the year 786 (A. D. 1384.) 

14. A copper coin of Pulad Chan, who reigned from 1406 to 1408. 

On the obverse : ^ JjUl 

l^he Just Ssultlian Pulad Chan. 

On the reverse : 

Coined at New Ssarai. 

This is the most modem of all the coins, for it belongs to the commencement of 
the 15 th centuiy of our^aera. 

IV. Finally, the most irrefragable proof that Madshar has been a city is afforded 
by the Asiatic historians who make t mention of it as such. From the Derbend 
Nameh, tlie History of Derbend, written in the Tartar language by Mohhammed 
Awabi Akraschi, an inhabitant of Endery, at the command of Gerai Chan, it 
plainly appears tliat Great and Little Madshar must have been considerable towns 
so early as the commencement of the second century of the Hedshrah, since they 
had their respective governors, as the following passage demonstrates : — “ As Endery 
was governor of Balch, that city, as it is well known, was called after his name 
Endery. Formerly it was denominated from a remote period B^ch. The original 
name of Giibach is Ihran; but because it had a governor named Giilbach, it was 
'Called Giilbach also. Historians relate furtlier, tliat when Paschenk, the son of 
Chackan, was come to Ihran, he made known to all his generals, as Giibach who 
was governor of Ihran, Endery w^ho was governor of Balch, Ssurchab governor of 
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th(? forrfess of E^isil-jar, Tschuinli governor of Kitschi (Ljtlle) Madshar, and the 
governoi^of Ulu (Great) Madshar, Dsliuiad, and Scheheri Tatar, that they should 
obey GLilbach, governor of Ihran.” 

Abulgliasi Bahadur Chan also makes mention, in his History of the Tartars, of 
Madshar, as a city; but tliis passage, like many others, has been omitted in the 
French and German translations of his work. In treating of the reign of the 
, Ckapdshak Chan Mengu-timur-chan (who reigned from A.D. 1266 to 1282) he 
tells us that he also gave the lordship called Ack-ordah to Bahatur-chan, a son 
of Scheiban-chan ; and the, cities of Kaffah, Ckrym, and Xiadshar, to Oran-timur, 
a son of Tuckai-Timur.” • » 

At Mosdok I procured another history of the Tartars, written in the Nogay 
Tartar dialect, in which is the following passage relative to the places of iesidence 
of tlie ancient Tartar Chans, w^here Madshar is again mentioned. 

“ Accou7it of ike Plflces of Assembly and Habitations. 

The habitations of the Chans were stone buildings^. The residence of one 
Chan was Urisch, and the residence of another Chan was Churssan. Thus the 
residence of the Emir Chodsha Chan was Uitsch-Osen, gnd Tockthamisch Chan’s 
residence DshamDshaick, betwwn Schermischen aridTimssadack; Dshan Beg Chan’s 
residence was at Ack Adil, with th6 name of Ssaray Aldy. Bus Agasch was Ckara 
Chan’s residence ; Buru Chan’s residence Ack Thubali (Achtuba) ; Kuschiun Chan’s 
residence was on Mount Tura ; tlie abode of Ubar-durg-chan was the hill Uschal ; 
Hirid Ilekiin Chan’s was Ssaray-tschick ; Jaick Chan’s was Madshar. There were 
three vice-chans ; at Adshdruchan w^as the place of abode of Timur Ckutlu Chan, 
Borki Chan’s habitatioiv was at Ckathatftr, and Shcich Aly Chan’s residence at 
Ckasan.” 

The Tartars who rove about in the neighbourhood^ of the ruins of Madshar relate 
that this place was the residence of tlie Chan Mamai, who can be no other person 
than Temnick-Mamai, who succeeded Kildi Beg in the government of the Ckap- 
dshack monarchy, and died in the year of the Hedshrah 782 (A.D. 1380). 
Hence also the Russians in the vicinity give this place the appellation of Mamaiski 
Gorod. They have likewise been already informed by their superiors, and by tra- 
vellers, that Hungarians are reported to have resided here; and a colonel had 
confirmed tliem in this notion shortly before my visit to Madshar. This may serve 


* Here Madshar is used as a word signifying itonz huMngu 
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as a piece of information for succeeding travellersi and warn them^against iliistaking 
the report for a popular tradition. f 

Abulfeda, who finished his Geography in seems also to have known Mad- 
shar as a bity ; for in the observations on his twenly-eighth table, which contains 
the northern portion of our hemisphere, he says, To tliese cpuntries likewise be- 
longs Kumadsher, in the country of the Tartars of the Borkah, which lies about 
lialf-way between the iron gate (f)erbend) and Asack, and from which Bab-el- 
Hhadidi (or the iron gate, Derbend) lies rather to the south-east, and Asack to the 
west Not far distant are the settlements of the Leksi, who dwell among the 
mountains which separate the northern Tartars, or those of the Borkah, from the 
southern,, who are subject to the Hulagu.’’ This passage exactly applies to Madshar, 
and the name of Kuhiadshen seems to be composed of Kum and Madshar, that is 
to say, Madshar on the Kuma ; as in like manner the whole sttppt of the Kuma ia 
by the Persian historians denominated Kumestan. 

Madshar was probably destroyed in the turbulent times which followed the reign 
of Tocktamisch (about A.D. 1400), in which the kingdom of Ckapdshak was con- 
vulsed by civil wars. The last coin found there that I have seen was struck in the 
time of Pulad Chmii who reigned from 1^6 to 1408. 
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. CHAPTER XMl- 

THE RIVER CXirBRir->-4T8 ANCIENT NAMES— SOURCE — STREAMS THAT DIS; 
CHARGE l^MSELVES INTO IT — PLACES SITUATED ON IT— NATIONS DWELL- 
ING BEYOND THE CKUBAN, THE TSCHERKESSIANS, TARTARS, AND AB ASSES 
— PARTICULARS REsi^CTlNG THE ABA8SE8 — LITTLE ABA8A, OR THE SIX 
TRIBES (ALTI KESEK ARASSI) — BESCHILBAI — NOGaA OP THE FAMILY OP 
MANZUR — BESLENIE— MIDAWI OR MADOWCH — BARRAKAI— KASILBEO — 
TSCHEGREH AND BAGH— MUCHOSCH— NAURUS ADL-*-TUBl AND VBUCH— 
BSURBEH — ABASECH— KEMURQUAHE OR TEMIRGOI — l^SHEDUCH — HAITI. 
QUAHE OR HATTUKAI— 8CHAPSCHIK— NET8CHQUAD8HA OR NANTUCHASCH 
— SHANI — S’CHEOAKEH — ADALEY— NATIONS INHABITING THE COUNTRY 
TO THE SOUTH OP THE CAUEASUS TOWARDS THE BLACK SEA: UBUCII, 
SCHASCHI, IBSIP, AHATCHOWASS, BAH, AND NALKUPI-MADSHAWl— DE- 
SCENDANTS OF THE KRYM SSULTIIANS— ANAPA— SUDSHUK-CKALA’H— 
SOCHUM-CKALA’H — MOPE OF PUNISHING THE TRAI{|3EUBANIANS— COBtMO- 
DITIES WITH WHICH THEY REQUIRE TO BE SUPPUED BY THE RUSSIANS — 
MEANS PROPOSED FOR KEEP1 n6 THEM IN ORDER. 

Xhe river Ckuban is the Hypanis of Herodotus and Strabo, and the Haldanes Of 
Ptolemy ; but its sources, which that ^grapher has not determined, are placed far 
too much to the west, towards the narrow Albanian passes, in the maps projected 
to his work by Gerhard Mercator in 1578 ; for which there is no authority in the 
> text of Ptolemy himself. Vibius Sequester makes the Hypanis the boundary be- 
tween Asia and Europe : his words are : Hypanis Scythica, qtd at ait GaUus, 

Vho tdbtres Soidit amne dudi, 

Asum mm ab Eunpa sqMnH.-r-In later times it seems to have been also called 
Mieotis : for Julius Honoriiis, and the Cosmography erroneously ascribed to .£thi- 
cus, to both of whom the Tanais (Don) was well known, make mention also of the 
ftMiner Yiver, and seem to have derived their information from the same source; 
for tile fitst says : Fbnm Maote nascitur de monte Htpanis, injimt in mare 3fa- 
Otis, currit millia CCIIL and in the Cosmography we are tol8 : Fkmts Mteotis 
nasdtur de numte Spam : infmt in mare Mset^is : currit millia CCIV. Thjs can^ 
not apply to any of the rivers which discharge themselves into the sea of Asow, 
between the mouths of foe Don and of the Ckuban ; for all these proceed from the 

S l 
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l^el steppe, and have not thw sources in aiiy mountains. The nafaie of IVj^unt Hipa- 

hi8<>r Spanus seems also to have been confounded with the name of the river Hypanis. 

The name Ckuban is Tartm>i||hd Iws Imei}. iptfiti^ by the Russians. % the 
Nogays it is likevriw promunced Kumanj but ^could n|ver le^ the si^^oition 
of the word. Ry'the Ab^ian tribes this nver is denommaleci kubin, and by the 
Tscherkessians Psi-^hA that is, aid water, or ^ancient river. lt« rises on the 
north side of the lofty show-covered Elbrus, at the foot of 'vriMch its current is aug- 
inented by the rivulet ^hursiik, that com^ from niountains, and faUs into tlie 
right side of it'near the Vflla^ of dkaratschai. ^ north-west ^course, 

atiict whlie purauing t|iij direction the'fotlowmj^ nyeis discharge ^emMly^ into it 
oin die right side i^m its sojme downwards : 

1. The smair rivulet ^ara, a few wewts below ^e Mdre oyer t^e tkuban, 
called in Tartar Tasch Kojnr, Imt in Tscberkessian ARww;e^ t'lemisch, ilae stone 
bridge. The rividet Mara comes from the mountein of 'the Sjune nune^ which lies 
to the east, and on the north side of wUch the<Kuma has its wurce. 

S. Kalmursa Dshilgasse, tea worsts bdow die prece^g. 

3. Temir^ssu/ or 7nm<t;«rer, fiye wmte • 

4. Ut8ch4cui,' or the i%ree Peemnts^ iat die like distance from Tenur-ssu. 

5. Dshegotm fifteen vaerste from' dm . 

6. Dshechanes or Jachnas, likewise deaohuhated Tascbly, or the stony; five 
wersts frmn Bshegpta. 

7 '. Koidenf also caUcd, afto* e princei, Tochtninyscb. At its condwt with 
this river the Ckubap 'issues frmn fupo^ the movntainsi aqd bmtcearoad 
leads westward along die Koiden, h^nd fts sourpes* aa ftur ue the Ij^uipa, Podku- 
ma, and Mislka : tweaty'-five wersts from the preceding* , 

6. The river Ratmackly, that is, in Tartar, the ri^ to, the SQuth:ee#t in 
riw same range as the Koiden, and fidls, twenty^five wersts below the mouth of 
the latter^ ipto ftie Ckuban. On dm .flpper PWt of the Ifatmackly is the Ckuban 
4?os8ack poet*; and lower down, on.dm right bank^ theaedfuhtof IQuhanskoi.. 

9. The Gogunly, called by the Russians Nnwinmua. ^ M wersts fiom 

rim ibr^oing. Between the last two rivers is the wood of IWt3®rlui ®»¥i near it a 
jwssage of rile same name ovor the Ckuban, cm the left sMo pf which the Tmks 
^jhipneriy bad a foMifieation. Between Ckidiahskpi and rim ledoubt of UstrNewine; 
9(m'ai«nothee, denoimnated Otkiytnd^ 


^ VarnwwaterieaedriieThbuBicliikewts^dmtatof 
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10. The river Barsuckle, or the ffatety rises |o the south-east, near 

Worowskbi I^ss; then to the left past Mount Du^ra, on the north ride of 
ivhich stands the reddKibt of Werchnoi Barsucklowskoi, and dischailges its^f a little 
beloiv PiegTacbsoi-Stan into the right ride of the^kuban. On this side, between 
the Bdrriickle and Qogunly, the Russians have the redoubts of Newinnoi, Newin- 
nomyssnoi, and Pregradnoistan. Near Newinnoi is the passage over the Ckuban 
called Ssulok^b. 

M. The river UtSch Bdimiok^ in Tartar the 7%rse Badger^ but named by the 
Russians Gorkaja, the bitter, falls into the Ckuban 95 wersts Kelow the preceding. In 
this space the Russians have the redoubts of Nedremanooi, Dershawnoi, Sapadnoi, 
Ubeshnoi, Protschnoi Okop, and Zaryrinskoi. Just below the mouth oi the Bar- 
suckle is the passage over the Ckuban called by tlie^Tartars Bsare-Tschegew, and 
another named Dshangdde, about eight wersts above Sapfidnoi. 

IS. The rivulet denominated by the Russians Kamyschewataja, or the Reed- 
brook; ^fteen wersts from the preceding. About three wersts above its mouth is 
situated the redoubt of Grigoripolis on tlie Ckuban. 

13. The small stream Temowka is the last accession received by the Ckuban on 
its right : ten wersts from the preceding, wifti tlie redoubt gf Ternowskoi. 

On the right side of the Ckuban, as ftur as the place where it receives the Lriba 
on its left, are the following placds with their Tartar names, and with passages 
over that river : — the woody hills of Dombai Tup, the hamlet of Schandik Etken, 
Jetmisch Berk, or the seventy households, and Uetsch Kunluk. Between the influx 
of the Schaghwascha and the Kislar Ketke into the left side of the Ckuban there 
are on its right the hamlets of Galan Ketschu and Jar Sebokan, and the wood of 
Gtintimes, with passages across the river. 

^ From the influx of the Temowka rivulet there are the following Russian places, 
redoubts, and fortresses, on the right of the Ckuban^ 1. The redoubt of Temisch* ' 
bek. 2. The fortress of lEawkaskaja. 3. The redoubt of Kasanskoi. 4. Tifliskoi^ 
a mdoubt. 5. Ladogskdi, a redoubt. 6. The fortress of Ust-Labinskaja, the last 
in the Caucarian government The following belong to the country of foe Cossaqks 
of tbb Black Sea, and to the government of Tauria. 7. The redoubt of Woroneriihoi. 
8. Wassufinskoi, a redoubt. 9* The stanitea KorBsimskoi. 10. Plastimiwskoii >a 
redoubt 11. IKnskoi, a stanitsa, ifi. Paschkowskoi, a stanitsa^ 13 . Jdblleriiio^ 
dar, foe eipital of the Tschemomorm with a redoubt. 14, Timosehinskoi, a 
stanitza, 15. Bojpwskoi, astanitza. 16. Tschemoi Less. 17. The fortress of 
Kopyl. 18/ Sterilowekoi, astamtza^ 19. Koaivskoi, ji stanitfea. flO. Wedme^ , 
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idiwskoi, a stanitza. |S1. Titariwskoi. SE. Anukoi. SS. Wisdiesste.^iwtkoi; 
between which iast twx) places the Ckubw discharges itself into the Ckpbanien Li- 
man, which raipdcs itself into the Black Sea, between the Russian advanced post 
Bugas, and another situated oi^a narrow neck of land opposite to it, which for- 
meiiy belonged to the Turks, but since was last taken,, has been in the pos- 
sessidh pf the Russians. 

I shall now enumerate the rivers which empty themselves into the side of die 
Ckuban, reserving the pardculai; description of them till I co&e to treat of the dif- 
ferent tribes that dwell\ipondieir banks. 

1. The little river Teberde, which rises in the lofty snowy mountfuns on the 
west side of the Ellfrus, and Mis into the left of the Ckuban, just below die 
stone bridge over tbe latter. On the Podrobmja Karta this river is erroneously 
named Keberda, and, contrary to all authentic accoimts, b represented as uniting 
with the Ckuban above the stone bridge. 

S. The rivulet 'Schona or Ssona, whidi rises in .the same range, and whose 
mouth is only seven wersts from that of the preceding. Upon a hill on the left of 
St, towards the Ckuban, stands an ancient church, which is also called Schona by 
the Tscherkesaans. T|ps edifice, as well as the steeple beloagmg to it, b much 
decayed, and is said to have beoi erected by Fmngi, that is, Europeans. Every 
church in the mountains b‘ denominated by the Tscherkessians Klissi, which, as 
well as the Turkish Klbia, b a corrupticm of the Greek 

3. The brook Karekent. 

4. The Tzascbedsere, into the right side ! 

of which runs the rivulet Kubusch. >A1I three in the range of slate^hHb, 

5. The brook Dshako, that is, in Tscher- which gradually sink towards the 

kesrian, felt-cloak. J Ckuban. 

•6. Next comes, at the dbt^oe of near 80 wersts, the mouth of the considerable 
river called by the Tartars Kitschic Silindshik, but by the Tscherkessians Indschik- 
both, which appellations, as well as the Russian Maloi Selentshuk, signify the 
Little lndB 9 luk. . It has its source in the Black Mountains from the conflux of several 
small streams which issue from the snowy range, and are mentioned below. At its 
'mouth was formerly situated a Turkbh fort, from which a roiad runs up the river 
and leads to the Altekessek Abasses and the Beschilbai, as for as the sources of the 
Urnp;; and then proceeds t^uj^ the country of the Siuanes over the snowy 
momtsMs to the sources of the Chobb, and forward to Mingrelm. 

7. The Great Indschik; in Tartar, Uiu-Silindsbik ; in Tschetkessian, Intschik- 
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^sdigua; and in Russian, Bolsdiie-Selentschuk. Its mouth is S5 worsts below 
that of the {nreCec^ ; and among the lAate-hills, at the distance of 80 wersts, there 
is a bri<4e oyer it called by the Tscherkrasikns TschClmisch, in Tm'ta]', Jerkopir, 
both signifying earthen-Mdge ; from which a road leads across the Inal and Urop 
to Beslenip, and then proceeds down die Laba. At the source of the Great 
Indschik, in the lugh range of slate-hiUs, just at the foot of the snpwy tnountains, is 
seen a ch)ux:h constructed of stone. A little to the nortlt of diis church are the 
ruins of brick edifices^ called ^ the Tscherkessians Mudshar-Unneh, that is,. 
brick-houm; for in their language, as in that of the No^y Tartars,. Madshar 
signifies any building of btick. 

8. The river called in Tscherkessian Urup, but tiis^Nogaya Uarpor Arp* 
It rises in Mount Niziri, at the foot of the snowy range, and discharges itself into 
the Ckuban a lew worsts below the redoubt of Ubieshnoi, which stands on the left 
side of the latter, and near which is the passage of Dshangelde: The mouth of 
the Urup is 90 worsts bdow that of the Great IndschiL On this-river seems to 
have been situated the ancient fortress, denominated in the traditions of the Ossetes 
Uarp^fidar (the fortress «€ Uarp), which lay three days’ journey beyond the Great 
Kabardah, and was taken in a miraculous manner by their hero Bahhteras, the son 
of Chammitz, who suffered iiimself to be put into a cannon and dischaiged from it 
into the town. ITion^ this stpry is fobulous, yet we may safely infer thar the 
Ossetes formerly nwde themselves masters of this fortress, as indeed their extent 
sion to the west sufficiently demonstrates. 

9. The considerable river Laba, which dsscharges itself into the Ckuban 125 
wersts below the Urup, opposite to tiie forb^ss of U$t-£abinsk, is formed by too 
streams, of which the ca.s'tem is called in Tscherkessian, Lahazuk, and in Tartar 
Kitsclii Laba, that is, the Little Laba, and the ^vestem in Tscherkessian Labaschua, 
and in Tartar, Ulu Laba, or Great Laba, and which unite below Mount Achinet* 
The Laba receives many other bibutary sb'eams from the Black Mountains and tllb 
first nmges of the Caucasus, which shall presently be' enumerated. Between tliis 
river and the first rangesfof hills on the wes,t side of the Urup and Ckuban, not far 
from the place the latter river changes its course from north-east to due east, 
are to be seen the traces of m ancient channel or bed, which separates from>the 
Ckuban and unites with it again at the distance of thirty wersts before the influx of 
the T*b« It is called by the Tartars Ibasch Giran. Its eastern' portion, which 
receives some small streams, xis not quite dry, and,is denominated also' Selentschuk. 

10. Thirty wersts below the mouth of the Laba, the Ckuban reoeives the large 
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river Inlled by the Tartan Sdnutetadteb^ ^Siri|ag.’i|ilR^ 

or ^cha^^uasBH, that is, ithe.%A pthiee^ imd ii^b m ^ 
named’ SchjHlgascha, but fay Hrineggs Tsdiikb^dii& iriu(ls.i^diiB 
tains^ and is augmented by several sraatteir streamB. * . , , , < . 4 - . 

11. The river IHseba«; wfakh Issues the Bh^k or }0afe» 
receives die Psehfss onits right, discharges tbfaif iiiitd C^ndi|a& ten werats beloit 

the preojdiBg. . " ■ , , , . j, 

IS. The Sehidcupa,' adcor^ng to the Pod/*»6ti^a Karta, die jSchekHnu^, riaet 
in tlw ahae aiioailtains.aa ^ ibiegonng, and is connected with it by a canal. , , , >- 

13. The river Ssup, in Tartar Kislar Keten, that is, ^ke giris mrt dr miat4 t “ 
conaide^te, and isaadh from the range of riate-lfflls. It disembogues itsrif 
twelve' wersts below the preceding into the Ckuban. 

14. The Ckara Oml^, that is in Tartar, the blacik CMan, by the TSdlm^ 
kessiaas ctibd Afips, is a emisidaable river, especially whni swollen by rains qr 
the Ridtii^ of dm «l6ws, ahen it is hhpassable without a boat. It rism .at dfe 
footof ' the snowy nioaiiitaiiis, receives several smaller stthsms, ai^ falls tos war^ 
from die preceding into the Ckuban, whkh has low banks from this plac^ . and, hs 
spring inundates a trdct five or six vrersts in breadth, forming marshes, wlgoh ooor 
tinue to its moaCli. • 

15. The river Jaimmesu, signify^ in Tartar, the bad tester, is cdled by the 
Tsefaerkessians Otan Schalgan, 'runs fen wersts from the preceding mto the Ckuban, 
and bounds the morasses formed by it on the south. Thir^-five wersts to the, west 
of it diere is a passage over the . Ckuban. 

1^, Forty'dve werats bfalow the mouth of the Jaman-ssu, and not &r from the 
sramVeoef theTsdiemotnondans, rituatCd'on the right bank of the Ckuban, and called 
Tsdiemoi Less, a- branch separates from the latter river, which is likewise deno* 
mmated CknanMCkuban or the black Ckuban. Afiber-a course of 35 wersts it again 
unites with the main stream. • 

17 . 'The -Hvier Atahnn rises in the range of slate-hills, running from ^>0 : west 
sideof thoClii^casua. Itsfirst brandi'empties itself into partofitliaidioyfi- 

meiitionedCiianvd[?kuban, and the other, which runs due west,.into tbojCkulnnicni 
Xinunrirf the'Staek Sea. It receives the fdlowing sfreana from), «a^ . to west > 
Atehir, Bttgunddr ind Cfiiof, iHiich fbm morasses, tl^ Sad'eoba, Which is j.oinet]! 
by the Sdiipmriii, anil ’the Jeify, which foime sevet^ kkea between it mtd 
Cki^iini All thcde ace 'tm die T^t side. Oh theldji it'iserives the wato^ of the 
]hdmt)i*^Vlhilh issom Irarii Mount; jScbcg’alearii, diat iis, id Tschahearitm, tlm 



«lire ^ OMi^nife iNiyb^ Sc^uga, 

T«^»^pfi, |Bd Scbok^n. ^ ^ „ 

the .jlts^Mrrent is 


«Ad ita )«iateF is lai^ddy. 

ifaviag thiis exhibit^ a view ^ ,s^|^rdi9al« nyw of tbaCkuban^ I sbaU 
piaoaed to ^ve soilieaicc&tliat of tito didi^t t^jj^^ioba^ting the (^tigjMus.coun- 
tnff»A9%,a3 dio highfat.ra;^ of the ~ 

ans; 



thou^ th^ belong by language and descmt t^ thref difi^arp)t nat»HUV the Tscher- 
IcesstaoS) Ahassiana, and Tartan. As .X have treated drcumMandolly; of the fifat ht 
the aocoinit of dw Great and ^ttle X^bardab, a^d of the last io anotbet pl ya^ X 
fihidl hnreisuhjain only spate pardcul^s concerning the ^baavans. . 

' The AboatiaiBy ht Russian Aboaauuy, icaJl thenMelves AhgiM^hut ate denosHoated 
by the Tartars and Tscherkessians Abasa; and their countiy is by the Georgiana 
toniad AhehassetL Th^ aie disdnguiafa^ aU the,naighhoiudi^ natioaa by 
their iMnyiw faces, by thefigure of th^heads, which are cpnq)re88ed.<n bath sides^ 
by the shortaepa of the lower part c( the face, by theh pxoptinwt noses anddsiric 
brma judrt They seem to be abo^n^ inhabitant^, pf ttm per^ part of 


the Caucasus, aad to have spread furth& before they wem craipped up by the 
Tscherlkesi^s among the mountains, ar^redia^ by repeated slau^ters a 
numeraus uadon to tbeir present sl^ Th^ peculiar latigwage has, with the ex> 
cepdOQ of a fsw Tscheprkessian wprds, po resemhlaace to «nj known Rurqman or 


Asiatic tongue^ and is in conunoa use as far as. the Back; ^Ulldlk^ laao' 

. cient times thjur country had its own sovereigns, whoiarB called in the Qeoi^pan SO* 
cords 4^kinmeph€. In the sequel it was kmg subject to the^ Georj^ kings,, who ’ 
were than styled 4^htm^lum da KhartkelusaM^he,ii!^i!i( ^ings Qf Abebasaati 
and Gam^ Purity their |pay Greek Christianity introduced ; at,%tscbwintB 
OB the Slack Sea dwte was even a patnardb, and archbisheps at Mokwi and 
Praoda. Of lUsi^^n,h(Hiirever, but few traces we now left, at leq^among thpie 
who live to the north of 'the snowy mountniBs ; and their npUee prqfess * 

They afferwards readmed themselves independent oS Georg^ apd s^ atttl without 
any g^aetal head. ISome tribes on the Bladr Sea, who have their pwa prince^ an- 
knowledge the si^iieinacy nf thb Tucks, but the odiem s/m sutged: tnTeehw 
princes, whose prerogatives, however^ are founded only on the rij^t of the stronger. 
By the oppressions of these tnasfers thirir princes are reduced to indigence, so that 


346 traveis^ih 

WIkJI^ tribes eft^ «lifct by y mortf tliat 

these lawless hordes ftiaite war upon siau^ter oge 80(^1^’. ' & 

Genera FatHiriatfi 'iftb bbttOiljidifiB 

Cfbaai lfy,Hhr:A}1i Kd^k^Atasaab wW<lttiilsiMd ntyp^hdcy bf the 
sians, W under tus indulgent successors were agun subjected ’lib thar ydka At 
leh^tH tyy‘'(y^dy#'plai6ed .under ’the ' supirititendence cif ty tetter lest, 

ai( ’h li^' ekyeMed/ tii^ aKmld absndbn’ihe'Russi'b territ^^; that the 

ttbdps ittetibhed albng the Caubicsien line Are nttuch miife.numerou8ji and ty TBcher> 
idiasyi lira bbliged t$1ie upon thdf giterd agednst thbse^die Abaritteps raisetee lees 
molestetioh froin therp flian formerly. , ' ' 

^ The Abateiatis ate tolembly peacealble, but be^n‘>ta mate ineuraeiis into- the 
Russitoi fbtriforiesl Whetl a number of-Wribraf liwe assembled under an ag^ 
wicred oak, th^ sabiw fete the We^ iky, Seupdw^ Uhumfja 

tteite frJibyafl ta^iAM^ We'wiH go i^ainst ^ RittSiahsj'tet tta take and Adf 
RftbiT ' ■' ■■' ' 

In thar dbmPsdc hiditts'iheif bear a tsbiytterAble reiemblance to (te'lFsdjerkes* 
slabs, bhd tyly dress lite them, except that their edate ’are shin^ .Those who 
bother bn Ulitig^nb mteMmerethian caps; The AbaSsten villages in the northen;i 
Gaubteus difly flrom the Tschdrkesrian fat tins points that tlte houses are not arrattged 
clbse togatier in square^' or circles, so jgp to surround one geniend' court, but itaiid 
dbteched 'in ye woods. They have a small yard ; and the whole of die premises 
are entemptesed for sdhnity Vrith a strong hedge. In Odierrespectadiey resemble 
the ‘pdtertessiaa in their internal arrangeinent aad s^le of -building. •- Besidte the 
apartments^ the fatnily, they imve separate rootns for dteaceonunodation of guests, 
afad instead of a ktove^ fire-places of Wickeo'work fystered with day. The houses 
themsdvte’are constructed of ahe same materials; udth a h^t roof of rafters eovoed 
with brush>wodd'ahi!i grass. The bedls a Mnd of sopfaa, to the 1^ of the entrance, 
ftemeS y^foKs tdid pillows on a wooden fimne. Agpfaiet the wails of the hut are 
hung fors, wearing appard, straw mats of difierent colours, made by the owners them- 
. Kites,' and’’ thy* arms. Under die roof th^ ke^ the- stock of Indfam corn which 
they. Kate collected, suspended in bundles*. 

’ They cultivate culfafany -v^etaMos, miltet, and pumpkfais, and keep poultry and 
many bees. The commodities vriiidi tiiey have to dispose of ere honey, wax, foxes* 
ah^iiiiteen^ skins; eOarwwoelleneoats, and folt-tydcs^wluch they export to the 

-•* • if ' - ■■ _1 ! ■■■ L - 


* Pallas sudl, SfUShsdlersek^ltis 1 . 925. 
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Kf m, andl in i^oComfor ^hich tt)ey receive from the AitefnitoS coarse linens, cot- 
ton and ifflk StidR,'lthi!tt1k%d6s, Turkey and other neeessari^ . 

'o Jbi Ml die ^crB'fortherly subject to the Tscherkessians, and the latter 

8till%Tf«^te Wliietnsfelves aiteijtpareiit superiority,. toe Abassian princes Ore con- 
isidei^'as'bC^g ^ah eqddity ofdy with toe Kabardkn usdens, and ednnot obtain 
females of higher rank than the dau^ters o4 usdens for wives, and these on the 
other hand many ^1«^an prihc'essesi Before they were subject to the Tscherkes- 
sians this distincrioft did hot exist. If a Kabardian prince or his guest (kunak) 
should happen to be'tobbed by Abassians, tliey are oblif^d to restore the plunder, 
and, by way of punishment, to give up to him three slaves ofleither sex ; but should 
his friend have been killed he takes nine slaves. * 

Alt toe Abassians are divided into toe Great and Tittle Abasa or Awasa : to the 
first belong those tribes also vrhkh dwell beyond the Caucasian mountains contiguous 
to toe Black Sea, and ai% therefore denominated by toe Tscherkessians Kusch’faasib- 
Abassi, or Transmontane Abassialjs. I shall now proceed to the description of the 
various tribes who reside beyond the Ckuban from its source downwards, or from 
east to west. For the sake of rendering it the more complete, I shall incorporate 
toe observations of Palla.s with my own, so far as they correspond with one another. 

1. The Little Abasa, in Tartar Alti Kessek, that is, the Six Pieces, are called by 
toe Tscherkessians Bask^ch, and style toemselves Tdpanta, They partly dwell on 
this side of the Ckul^, in the country bqgveen that river and the Podkuma, and 
these are Russian subjects, though toe Tscherkessians claim the supreme authority 
over them. Their dependence on toe commandant of the little fortress of Kon- 
standnogorsk provesj howevo-, a’strong protection to them against their oppressors. 
These tribes are as follow; — 1. Lou, consisting of 1500 souls; 2. Bibert, 1600; 
3. Klitsch, 600; 4. Dshantemir, 1700. All of them have recently been much 
thinned by the plague, so that their real number cannot be accurately stated. Thesd' 
tribes live disperaed in small villages about toe Kuma and Podkuma. 

Beyond the Russian froiiders there are the following places belonging to the Uttle 
Abasa: 

1. Klitsch, on the rivulet Kalmursa Dshilgassa, which dischaiges itself .thirteen 
wersts below toe stone bridge into the right side of the Ckuban. They have 
also toe village of Ketschega, which lies lower down on the ri^t bank of 
the same river. 

£. The Trainkt, on the Telerde, which foils into the left ride of the Gtniban just 
below^ toe> stone bridge ; and likewise on the rivulet Sdtona, which also dis* 
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charges itself into jiiie left side of the Ckul^. The'tribe>/)f TtamlcV llbth 
here and QD ttw iiesch'tau, is c^katedFfor itslhrtaee^ 

3. The L6u or Ldu-^iadsh^h, to the npidier of ihout two- fawulMd fkniilies, 

reside on the Little Kerdonek, w^ob £^uto> %b right of the Little Inds^htfc. 

4. Tl>e Asduikt or Adaoferi^, on the rivulet Akssdut^ whicb unites viith the 

» little Kardenek. ^ 

5. The Dudasuquah^> composed <of SiO ftoulies, are aodae seven^ elders, the 

•chief of whom is s^led By-asslan Dudaruk. . They dw^partl^ on the Litde 
Indschik and partly about SO worsts from, that riyer on the Great Indsehik. 

6. The Bibert, on«the liyulet Mtrau or Marauch, which empties itsdf into the 

leftside of the Little Indschik. 

The road, from the* Bussian frontiers to these tribes leads fi’om’ the redoubt of 
Ckubanskoi to the Kuma, then up that riyer past the mountains of Mara and Bara- 
inut, over, the stone bridge of, the CkulMOk It is passable for carriages, though in 
some places rather hilly.. Beyond their. setdemaits are.aarrow dales bordered with 
rqgjl^ where you cannot travel except on henseback. The snony range can be 
crossed on foot, only on both sides of the Indschik ; and tlms you readi the hne- 
r^hian distinct ^ Letschjpnni contiguous to the source of the Tscbenis-tzqali, the 
^ippu8 of the ancients. 

The Aid Kpssek have not one common diiefidin, but are imder severd ledenA 
who arcshonoured only in. proportion. U^j^ir WMlth and; tbefr possessions. Th^ 
were. sfrQngly,attached to the Kabordian. prince Adilgeri^h-Atashukin, and paid im- 
plicit ohediemie: tq. his oommands. He was.frHiiiiBr]y a prisoner at Jlekaterinoriaw, 
together with: A'tasbnka.C h a m u ra i o . and Issmael B^Atasfauka, but escaped by the 
aeristance of; a Nogay, with a tworwhealedt Tartar car (Aria). On account of va- 
riQp.o£rence3.agimst Bossia, be. was obliged to abandon bia residence in the Great 
^ahajrdab,, and fled with about jt. hundred Tacherke«eiao< horsemen to- the Dudaruk 
Abasses on the. Idtfle Ipdscbick. , Tbenumhec oLfafr followers! kept'daily biereiBe- 
in&, and a* a ptofrseed enemy to. the Bueuans, he nwidefreqoBstffredatory incur- 
sions into their territory. He was in correspondence with all the Mohammedan 
ecjifliasiastice. qL the mowtains,, <uid.«»Qploy!Bd their ittflaeace to? inadgste the tribes 
dwelling beyond the«CkulKauto a war egaiqtt ihiwia. Bbovadence, how- 

ever, wa#, gleamed to.fiw.frPd»jhia mairidimdons, for he died of tie ph^ein 1307, 
and out of lus whole troop only three survived. 

^ wilhi^8sja> haiva OQWthelesft fr 
idnl^t'(ib>ithe Bwiiim.aKk^ wbo; seereitly; crosa tlm Cladxim to virihtbem« When 
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« Anrowd>le opipeiinmty <^ei8, thej likewise make excursions b^ond the Cos- 
sack stoMtatu, in <»der to plunder the ^jaeent villages, in company with the 
Nogajs, and diude the boety with them and the'Abasses who dwell within the 
Ruaiiaa boundskves. Here the Kabardian banditti lind an asylum ; and such is tlie 
conntotimi subsktu^ between then* and tiiese people, that they frequently bring 
thdr boo^, cmisislihg of captives and catde, fqr sale, across the Ckuban. Ail these 
abases might easily be prevented the neighbouring Nogays, who are subject to 
Russia, were th^ ^ also in alliance with {he Abasses. 

They are subject to tsfaq princes of the Kabardah, aii& yield obedience to the 
lowest of thmr Agassir. Any of them has a right to take from an Abasse not only 
cattle for his subsistence, but also his wile for a bed-Mow, whom he sends back 
again in a few dhys. The Abasses are an industriouir people, and would be opulent 
were they not so cruelly fleeced by the 'rscherkessiaus. 

2. The Beschilbai are Abasses, and ftwmcrly inhabited the woody hills near tlie 
rivulets Jeflr and Zkh, which having united fall into the Great Indschik ; also the 
codntry bordering on that river itsdf, as well as on the source of the Urup, and 
partly on the Great and Uttle Tegenn, winch rise in the lofty fldtz-mountmns, and 
fall into the Urup on the left side. At pre^t, however, jth^ do not reside on the 
Great Indschik and its tributary streams, but on the Urup aikWie, haring left the 
neigilbouibood of the former becduse they suffered there very severely from tho 
plague. They speak a corrupt dialect of tl^ Abassian, and Imve their own princes ; 
the most powerful of whom are Issmael and Knseh. The KabanUans have never- 
theless the suptmne authority over than. They are obstinate and intractable, and, 
in spite of the Russian expedition against them, have never submitted. In thdr 
character and way of life they resemble the other Abasses. On accmint of the 
woods and mountains which they inhabit, they are less engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, the only cultivated lands lying low near tlif Urup. They are principally* 
employed in the rearing oftgoats, she^, and beeSk In autumn and spring they 
keep their- flocks in the low;laiids of the Great luid Little Indschik, near the Rus- 
sian boundary line; in sutnmer upon the mountains, and in winter at their own 
habitaticbs. Among these people you freqoently meet with tlie intoxicatii^ hooey 
which the bees extract -from die azalea pontica and the rhododendrofl. 

The only food that lea^ to them is extremely inconvenient, and fer-tho most 
part inaccessible to the traveller, excepting on foot It leads from the redoubt of 
Newinnei to the passage of the Ckuban caHed the Tartars Szidnlas, along the 
right bank of die Great ladschik, 7^ irmsts; you then cross timt-river by a bridge, 
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and proceed tlirough the^narrow' defile of the rivulet Inal, which fidb into ilw left of 
the Unip (about 16 wersts), and from ite motltt throu^ another narrow; pass up 
the Urup, to wersts. The road here is very heavy, wad the traveller obliged fa 
cross frequently from one side of the Urup to the other, tHl he; eoihes to 
settlement, ‘situated in a plain three wersfa in length and aboiiUa hundred fathoms- 
in breadth. Beyond this is another defile two wersts long, 2^oat wood,. w'hiciL 
afterwards opens and leads to the snowy mountains. 

As the habitations of the Beschilbai are so difficult of access,, and they are them-r 
selves so strongly addict^ to plunder, criminals belon^g to the Abasses residing: 
in the Russian territory often take refuge among them,, and incite them to make, 
incursions on the Russian frontiers. 

3. The Nogays, who consisted of 450- fiunilies, and once resided in the country, 
contiguous to the lower part of the Great Indschik, about S5 wersts from the Rus- 
sian boundary Ime, are now removed to the river Chotz, which empties itself, 30 
wersts below the conflux- of the Great and Little«Laba,*into the left of that river;. 
bat, as they lead a roving life, and have not room enough there, it is not improbable 
tot they will soon return to their former pastures. Their princes are Achmet 
Gerai Manzur Oglu, and.the two nephews of Colonel Atashuka Chamursin by his 
sister, Mussa and' Murza Bek Manzur Oglu, who live peaceably with their subjects. 
As all their princes belong to the tribe of Mhnzur Oglu, they me called by the' 
Russians Manssurowzi, and by the Tscherkessrans Mamzirtu’ko. Among them; 
resides Bekmursa Manzur Oglu, a brother of Arslan Bek Manzur Oglu, who lives 
on the Russian side^ Bekmursa himself originally resided among, tiie Russians, bub 
fled with his subjects, and committed many murders and depredations but after 
the-deatb of his brethm Kelmam-bek he joined hk ne^ew, and now leads a peace- 
able 'roving life. 

* In the neighbourhood of tljese Nogays lives also Sselhn Gerai Ademejew, an. 
Atalik or uncle of Major-general Ssulthan Mengli Gerai, descended from the Chans 
of the Krym. His subjects consist of forty fiunilies, with whom he- is constantly 
engaged in plunder He affords protection in his .^»/ to the notorious robber 
Roslan-beg Tr^anow and his brother Dshambulat Taganons who indeed docs not 
live with him, but among the Little Abasses; yet whenevw the fiwmar goes out on 
an expedition against the. Russians, the latter repairs to the Aid of Sselim Gerai, 
and there remains till tiie party returns, &d to booty is divided. 

Tliase No^ys, dwelling beyond the Ckuban, on to two .rivers Indsdiik, might 
have been easily persuaded to return to to Russian side, before they, icemoved to. 
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the Chbtz ; but the incapacity and avarice of the officers on the frontiers proved 
mcessan^ obstaclesw to them was very good in^spring and autumn ; and 

thefr cattle grazed on the Little Indschik^ only seven wersts from the boiindaiy line. 
Ii^^ummer they kept them in the Black Mountains,, and in winter at their Aiils. 
Th^.lived in felt jiirtes, and often changed their place of abode. They maintain 
a good understan^g. with the Abasses of L6u and Dudaruk, as. also with tlie 
Beschilbai: • 

4. The fiesleni^ are descended from the same stock as tlie Tscherkessians, and 
their princes are allied to those of the Kabardah, theiocommoii progenitor being 
Kanuka. Th^ reside, to the number of 1500 families, on the Upper Laba, where 
it issues from among the high mountains, and extend downwards to the Chotz, 
which fells the left side of the Laba, and to^the souBce of the nvulet Psefir, 
which, empties itself into the right of the Jaman^ssu. They here border upon the 
Muchqsch. Their most powerful prince was Kasil-beg Kanuka, who is now dead. 
He was suc(^eded by his elder and younger brother Bekmursa Roslanbek and Mursa- 
bek Kanuka,. who are cousins to tiie wife of Atashuka Chamursin. The leaders of 
the Beslen go out to plunder with the Kabardians and the Nogays residing in^ the 
Russian territory, and share the booty widi them. The captive Russians* they s6ll 
to the inhabitants of the more remote mountains, reserving children only for them- 
selves. The Besteni^ gp with passes as Kabardians^to alltlie places bn the Cauca*- ^ 
sian line, for tlie purpose of bartering and purchasing commodities. In winter they 
keep their cattle ill wattled inclosures near their halntations on the Laba> but in spring 
and autumn they pasture on the Urup, the Great Indschlk, and the salWater stream. 
Kasma which discharges itself into the Gkuban. Their "lierds and flocks^ particu- 
larly of sheep,, are very numerous. 

Their hills are inaccessible, and they are contliiually at variance with the rest of 
the mountaineers, whooften carry off men, oxen and other cattle. Under their pro-, 
tection are the two villages of the IMuchaschew, who have fled from the Muchosch, 
and settled on the river Machmach, which falls into tlie Chotz. Tliey consist of a 
hundred families, who have no prince, but two elders, Mamadsef and Medriip. 
Their^systures adjoin those of the Beslen. The Besleni^ live upon the bdst^t^rms 
with the more remote Temirgoi, the Muchosch, and the Nogays who have tetn6^ 
from the Indschik to them on the Chotz, and likewise with the Naurus Aul. They 
are also in correspondence with those wl)o rove about on the Russian'Aide. 

5. Jn the. country contiguous to the uppermost part of the Labwtbe little Abas- 
siaa tribe of Mida^i or Madoweh reside in very strong add elchrated situations. 
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ajt« not MohammedaQs, and Ifive perfeedy independent, having aeither*pnnses 
DOT elders, but electii^ die Inwest end stroi^ert for their leader. * ^ 

6. The ‘Barraku are Abasses, and akin to those who dwell near the Turi^ 
fortress of Sochum-ckala’h. They aniount to about 560 families, and live b wpods 
and moutitunous tracts, 90 wersts from the Beidenb, along the river Chotz mb its 
tribute^ streams. A considerable part of them also inhabit bi|ib sides of foe Gut 
which in like manner discharges itself into the Chotz. These districts, ‘over which 
foey are dispersed, are called Kunaktaw and Shi^-buluko. They have recendy 
embraced Islamism, and some of them still eat poric. They had formerly no general 
chieftain, each family teing under i^ particular elder ; but foey are now sifoject to 
the princes Adilgerai, Hhadschi-ali, and j^ge’us, all three of the flunily of Kont- 
schak. They were some time, since imder the autl^ty of the Kabardians, and 
afterwards of the Besleni^, but no longer pay obedience to mfoer. When they are 
molested tbase or other tribes, they withdraw into foe high mountains, where 
thw habitadons are not to be found in summer. ,They are rich in catde, and pos- 
sess excellent pasturage ; but arc very rude and s&vage, and often make incursions 
into foe Russian toiittnies, with the Abasses, for the sake of [dunder. 

7. The Kasilbeg are Abasses descended from the same stock as the Madowch : 
they dwell on the higliesf summits of foe Caucasus, between foe sources aS the 
Great and Utde Laba, and soutli-wcstward as far as the Black Sea. They border 
on the Besleni^, comprehend about 200 families, and are under the jurisdiction of 
elders, the principal of whom are Herow, Papn^b, Kanimat, and Adschi-bey. 
Seated among rocky cra^, foey live independent, and are subject to no ofoo* tribe. 
The SOD of c(^onel Atashuka Chamursin, named Dsbambulat, was broi^t up among 
this tribe. As Ssulthan Kasilbeg, who committed many de[Mredations in the Russian 
territqiy, forroerty resided among them, they have received from him foe name of 
.Kasili^. 

8 and 9. The Abasrian tribe# of Tschegreh or Tschagnu and Bagb ftwell on foe 
lofty mouiUains on foe left bank of the Laba and the streams which fall into foat 
river. They form m some measure one people with the f)receding, but are tributary 
to the Besleni^, and are governed by one elder, named Zkh^chdi. Their p^tures 
are in foe raountains; aiid they make predatory excurnons in conjunction with the 
B^lenid, who asriSt fomn in return. 

10. The Mnehosdi, in Russiain Mocboschewzi, a Tscho’kessian toibe, compre- 
heDding 670 ftmilies, resides at the foot of the woody Baok Mountains, ivhence 
issue ioany small streams, which after itinning through tffoiiile tract disdiiaige them- 
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setTM into the Jnmwi-sira. They possess the following Itriuns, reclnming from east 
to west;* * •* 

1. ^cfatmt^omehe and Scho^ag, which, having united, fali into the JLaba on the 
^ left. Here they chiefly keep thdr cattle and Uieir bees. * 

3. P^r, on Orltich we the villages of Merberi and Kurgukau. 

3. Psechusch,' with ’toe three villages of Nerberi, belonging to an usden of the 

same nnne,who is under Prince Ssalat Gerai Baharsuka. These three rivu' 

lets frdl in an united stream into the Jaman-ssu. ^ 

4. Pfarsch, or Jaman-ssu-Ssosurakai, with three villages. 

5. Pbnako, whidi empties itself into the leftside of the Jaman*ssu, with the vil- 

lages of Delbugai. ^ , 

6. Kalch, which likewise falls into the Jaman>ssu,’and near which are the villages 

of Blerhabel and Deschuka belonging to the above-mentioned Ssalat Gerai. 

7. Arim, with toe villages of Labugai, which falls into the right of the Bulan- 

ssu, and forms the westenl boundary of the Muchosch. 

These Muchosch are rich in cattle ; toey are also engaged in agriculture, and 
live, after theTscherkessian manner, in permanent villages. Their princes are of the 
family of Baharsuka; their present head is named Ilopatsch, and is notorious for 
his depredations on the Russian fr-ontiers. He is in close friendship with the Ka^' 
bardian prince and colonel Kutschuk, but is at enniily with Rosslan-bek, of the 
house of Misoist, because the latter deserted his sister, whom he had married andi 
by whom he had two children, on which she took a second husband. 

The Muchosch keep their cattle in pens during the wiiitef; in summer ai^Nl8ture, 
on toe left bank of toe Laba ; and in spring and autumn near toe Ckuban, on the 
rivers Schackmik and Schebarta. The road to them leads from Ptotschnoi Okop, 
over the Ckuban and the heights between that river and the Tschelbok, which falls , 
into toe ri^t side of toe Laba, and then across tha laba and the Schograg; The 
Russian troops were often in their vicinity. 

They are neighbours of toe Temiigoi, who had two villages destroyed, and lOO- 
men carried' off, 1^ toe Russian Nogays, m 1805. Th^ are now harassed on all 
ades, and their prince Hopatsch was for twelve months a prisoner to the Russtwia, 
during which tone his hands and feet suffered considerable injury from the frosts. 
Not lbt^ before toe Russians had destroyed two of his villages, and' driwh B#ay 
toe flecks. The Abasech also plunder the Muchosch, carrying off laemend cattle; 
so tlut a few years ance Hopatsch resolved to rqpur to Ge(»{pewsri(, and to submif 
■wbdiy to toe oown of Russia, on condition tiuft tus people should have lands m 
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t^e Ckuban ^gned for||i^ l>esiAence. W«re this fdoti to be«xecQMi «nd soiW> 
nei^bouriag tribes reduced to subjection, Rittsia would gain thk impcurtant advaur-/ 
tage, that ^ey would <lefetid the Ckubanian line againM the Kabardians. aod otiier 
depredators. 

Hopatacb'is also at enmity with tlie Abasech, because his bncd^ ^<>8 l^ed by 
Schaoiadbo Naurusi. Having gone out on a predatory excuasidn against the Aba- 
sech, he fell in with a party oi Kabardians, who, not knowing his person,: mistook 
him for an enemy, fired uj>on and dispatched him. These Kabardians being after- 
wards questioned who had killed him, threw all the blame upon an Abasech who 
accoB^nied them. Sbhamacho Niurusi; ordered him to be beheaded, and hung 
upon a tree*; after whi(h he returned to Ip, Kabardah. 

1 1. Naurus-Aul. These consist of 650 Nogay families, of the tmrde of Ackker- 
man, who reside near the Lower Laba, opposite to the fortresses of Kawkaskaja 
and Ust-Labinskaja, and are akin to the Naurus who are settied on the Russian 
side. Their chief princes are Ckara Mursa, Il;^h Oglu, fiabatir Schah Kassai 
Oglu, Roslan-beg^Achmat Oglu, and Kelmik Adshi (or Hhadshi) Oglu. After 
some disputes among them, Roslan beg and Bahatir Schah placed themselves under 
the authority of the Besleiti6, and the others under that of the Temirgpi. They 
are extremely addicted to plunder, and their most courageous leader is Asla^Gerai 
Urns Oglu. They have pastures on both ^es of the Laba, where the cattle are 
kept in inclosures. In autunm and spring they leave the Laba, and drive their 
flocks and herds to the Tsehalmik or Tscbelbok. 

12. ]ilhe Tubi and Ubbch, who speak a dialect of the Abassian language, dwell 
in veiy stitmg rituations among the mountains, from the most elevated districts 
watered by the rivers Schag'wascha and Psach to the lofty snow-mountains and the 

^ Black Sea. They are great robbers, and grow a greait quantity of good wine, which 
th^ call Sana. The soil possessed by tiiem is fertile, and needs no tiU^e. They 
have no piinces, but only usdens ; they do not live in villages, but their houses 
arc scattered by three or four together in the woods. 

13. The Bsubbeb, an Abassian tribe, dwelling to the south-west of the precedii^, 
on the hills running out from tiie snowy mountains and gradually sinking towards 
the Black Sea. They occupy the country as far as Soghum-ckarab. 

14. The Atnuech, a considerable tribe, of Tscherkessian origin, and spanking 
also a conupt dialect of the Tsd^erkessian language, formerly resided on the hipest 
whQ/wy range of the western Caucasus. As they daily increased in nuinber, they 
S|xead lower among the black slate-mountains, and strengthened theipselves still 
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indre by carrying* off captives from among tlie nciglibltu 5 |ng tribes, whom they 
employed in the opeeations of agiiculture. Many foreign refugees also ile^ hither, 
and settled among them. Hence they are now become so intermixed, Jlihat none 
but the nobles can be considered as genuine Abasech. At present they reside in 
the upper regions of the rivers Pfarsch, Pfesir, P’sehap, and P schach, which is the 
last in their countiy in the Black Mountains overgrown with wood. According to 
other accounts, however, their settlements extend westward from the Laba to the 
river Sabdja, not far from the Turkish fortress of Anapa, oyer a tract 250 wersts 
in length on both sides of the snowy range. 

This whole tract they inhabit, to the amount df 15,000 families, witliout leaving 
any considemble intervals. They derive Mk name of Abaseqh from a dblebrated 
Tscherkessian beauty who formerly resided among them, for in the Kabardian lan- 
guage Abasech dache signifies a beautiful woman. 

Their fields are not large, and the villages arc generally composed of a few houses 
only, but lie very near to onC anothjjr. Each individual has Iris farm, and a small 
wood, which he surrounds witli a hedge, and thus possesses witliin his little domain 
pasturage for his cattle, wood, and arable land. All tliese settlements are distin- 
guished by the names of tlie owners, and tlie houses are constructed exactly in tlie 
Tscherkessian style. The countiy is hilly, but abounds in rivers and springs. 

The Abasech have no princes, but only elders or usdens, tlie principal of w hom 
are named Aedik, Acnamok; Aentschiko, and Dshangat. Among these people w^as 
bred Colonel Atashuka Chamursin, and likewise Colonel Roslan-beg Missaost; 
and the sons of the Kabardifii prince Ktitschuk and his nephew Dewlet Muma are 
now with them for the same purpose. They have also pasture-grounds on both 
sides of the Laba, but such as live 'near tlic Bsheduch and Schapsich dispense 
with them. * • 

The Abasech are divided into three principal bramches, which exactly resemble 
one anotlier in their way of life. These are the Aenamok, comprehending 29 fami- 
lies; the Aentschiko, 20 families; and the Aedshigh, 10 families. 

They have, strictly speaking, no religion, and eat pork ; but many of the usdens 
have for these ten years professed Islamism : but tliey are not yet very firmly esta- 
blished in the faith. To friends they are extremely hospitable, and will make any 
sacrifices for their sakes. Guests are waited upon by the host himself, heter% 
servants, and accompanied to the next Kunak. Among them are many captive 
Russians and deserters from the army; for the tribes dwelling nearer to the 
Ckubaxi do not venture to retain their prisoners, lest they should seek refuge in the 
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Ilussian territoiy, and Iji^eforesell them to who dispose of them 

to the yet more reuiote^Kubicliaxi inliabiting the country beyon4the snow^ niountains 
contiguous to tlie sea. Theyiu:e tlience Uansported to Aiiatolia and Egypt These, 
however/ are only prisoners from among die mountaineers ; for they are afimd.to 
sell Russians as slaves to the Turks, as tiiey might regain theialiUiFty, return hom^ 
an(l thus draw dow^n infallible chastisement upon the Transckuhfuiians. 

Shmald an army be sent against the Abasech, and especially if it should have to 
take along witlr it cannon and prov isions, it must march up the Schag*wascha, whicln 
issuing from the sno^fy mountains, runs through a narrow valley, and must very 
often be crossed tOi avoid hills «id rocks that obstruct the way on either side. 
It is posisible also to proceed with ligl^||fdllery along the rivers Kudshit and Fschi, 
which fall into tlie Schag'wascha, and upon which tliere are open places. Should 
hostilities ever be commenced against these people, the Tscherkessians and other 
mountaineers would certainly join tlie Russians, that they might recover tlieir run- 
away and captive subjects. « t 

15. Kemurquiihe, a numerous Tscherkessian tribe, of 5000 families, called by 
the Tartars Temirgoi. They border widi tlie Muchosh on ‘the rivulet Arim; on 
which, below Labugai, ,is situated the Temirgoi village of Tscherichai. The inha- 
bitants are descended from die Egorokoi, and belong to Prince Aslam Gerieh and 
Atashuka Aitekko. To this same Aitekko belong also the Egorokoi village of Ra- 
tasai on the Butanssu, which falls into the Laba, and the villages of Minbulatai, 
Psinaok, and Gaur babla, an opulent Armenian village, all three on the Schag - 
wascha. Tins river is equal in magnitude to the Laba ; and the Temirgoi inhabit 
die adjacent countiy, where they have several villages. At its source the mountains 
begin to take a more south-westerly direction, till they, are lost towards tlie Black 
Sea. The Black Mountains, with thei^xtensive forests, stretch away to the north- 
west as far as Anapa, and ar§ inhabited by Abasech. The left bank of the Schag - 
wascha is hi^, but the right bank flat : the river is, every where bordered with wood, 
and runs through a countiy highly favourable to agriculture and grazing till at length 
it empties itself into tlie Ckubaii below Laba. The rivulet Psega or Pschaba forms 
the boundary of the Temirgoi, and upon it are situated three more of tlieir villages, 
*Chakemsi, of the nobleman Chakemis, and tiiree otiiers, Ademier Neschuchai, all 
iKhich are under Prince Aitekko. Tliis rivulet issues from the snowy mountains, 
and falls into the left of the SchagVascha. The whde tribe of the Temirgoi pos- 
sesses more than forty villages, and can raise upwards of 8000 armed men. They 
are at present at ehmity with the Kabardian princes, but on good terms with the 
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Besleni^, Muchosc^, and Bshednch, and the united force of all tliese allies forms 
a body of at least 5000 men. The Temirgoi are wealthy, and are the cleanly 
of all tiie* Tscherkessians. All tlieir villages are fcniified. Strong poles set up 
cross-wise, having tlie space below filled, and the upper defended by thorn bushes, 
form an impeneti'able barrier against their enemies, the Abassian mountain tiibes of 
Tubi and Ubuch, with whom they have frequen1;rencounters. 

The Ademi are a race of tlie Temirgoi inhabiting several villages on the Psega, 
and the countiy contiguous to the lower part of the Psische. Their most powerful 
prince is Besruko, of the house of Aitekko, a son of the above-mentioned Atashuka 
Aitekko, and the others are his brothers, the elcfest of whom is named Missaost. 
His nephews also ai'e people of consequenllfe Issmael Tlekishuk, who gave out on 
the Line that he was a prince, is only an usden, or nobleman of Besruko's. Hashali 
Mohammed of the house of Kirai’, and another Issmael, both nephew's of Issmael 
Tlekishuk, are celebrated leaders and robbers among them. They plundered in 
association with him on the Caucasian Line, when he received half the booty for 
his share, which he carried back to the Russians, pretending that it bad been re- 
covered by him. For these supposed services he was rewarded witii a Russian 
rank, and obtained the most flattering tesdmonials from the Russian commandera 
in chief. 

In winter the Temirgoi pasture their cattle in inclosures near their villages ; in 
summer they keep them on botli sides of the Laba, but drive them in spring and 
autumn beyond the Laba towards tlie Ckuban. 

16. Before the Russian boundary along tiie Ckuban w'as determined and marked 
out, the Tscherkesskm ti'ibe of the Bsheducb was settled on both sides of that river. 
They now, to the number of 670 families, inhabit the country watered by tlie fol- 
lowing streams : ^ 

1. Psische, on which are situated the village of Sdepsuchai, of tlie usden Ba- 

tuk, and the villages of Karagus, belonging to an usden of the same name, 

2. Psachomat, with the villages of Gabuchai and Nctuchai, or Neschuchai, be- 

longing to the usdeii Netusch. These two rivulets, having united, fall into 
the Ckuban, as does also the next. 

Schakups (on the Podrobmja Karta Schekumew), on which are the villages * 
of Laktschukai, Chatugui, and Mamrukai, all belonging to Prince Chal- 
misch. 

4. Tschebi) with tlie villages of Schir^ and Tugurgi, sutyect to the same. 

5. The river Ssup, in Tartar Kislar Ketken, on which lies the village of Juem. 
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The Bsbeduch, among whom resides one family of the Abaaech, pay some at- 
tention to agriculture and the rearing of cattle, but are more strongly addicted to 
plunder than their neighbours, with whom they are often engaged in quarrds. The 
chief of .^eir princes are fiatmirsa, of the family of Pschekui ; Batir Mursa, of th^ 
bouse of Otschuka ; Dshantschik, of the tribe of Karepai ; and Ajubono, of the fa- 
mil;f of Chalmisch. They now p^ture their cattle m the neighbourhood of their 
villages, and live after the Kabardian fasliion. They commit frequent depredations 
on the territory of tlie Tschemomorzians. 

17. The Tscherkessi^ tribe Hattiqu^e, called by Ihe Russians Attigoi, or Hat- 

tnkai, composed of *400 families,*^ formerly occupied the country westward of the 
Gkara Ckuban, on the rivulets Ubin, (HH, and Assips, or Aschips, extending to tlie 
morasses of the Ckuban, which are bovinded on the south by the Jaman-ssu, be- 
tween the Tschemomorzian Cossacks and tlie Schapschik ; but as they were con- 
tinually molested by the latta*, and were also at variance with the Tschernomor- 
rians, they some years since abandoned their ar^'ient abodes, and betook themselves 
to the Temirgoi, witlijvhom they now reside on the Schag wascha. They are to- 
lerably peaceable, and serve as a barrier to the fortress of Ust-Labinsk against the 
attacks of other.tribes. ‘The Tschemomorzians also now bitterly regret their former 
animosity against these people, whose departure has left them exposed to the depre- 
dations of the Schapschick/ Their chief prince is Aslan Gerai, of the family of 
Kerekai. .. 

18. The Schapschik amount to 10,000 families, and are descended from the same 
stock as the Kabardiah Tscherkessians ; but as tliey, like the Abasech, afford an 
asylum to every fugitive, they are now so intermixed that very few of pure Tscher- 
kessian bipod are left among them. They dwell to tlie westward of the Bsheduch, 
on the^woody range of hills that runs tav^ards Anapa, on the rivulets Antihir, Bu- 
gundur, on which streamis are«situated the villages of Abat, belonging to a noble- 
man of that name, Apin, Afiss, Tschebik, Ssatassa,‘ Bakan, and Schips. Most of 
them are, like the Abasech, dispersed in families ; but on the Ssatassa and Tschebik 
you meet with Im’ger villages. They pay little attention to agriculture and the 
breeding of cattle, choosing rather to live by plunder. They have no princes ; but 
lie whose family is the most powerful, or who is himself the most daring robber, is 
considered as their chief. Their principal leaders at present are Achbat, Kuhosch, 
Schetluk, Aslangerieh, and Arschak. They make frequent incursions upon the 
Tschemomorzians on the Russian frontier; and fl ie highly neeesMiy^ to adopt 
speedy measures for their reduction, otherwise they bid fair to become as dangerous 
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to the western, part of the line as the Tschetscheiizes aije to the eastern. They 
even surjJass the latter in bodily vigour and in the strength of their places of abode. 
Should Russia make any efficient attempt to reduce these people, sh^ would cer- 
tainly be seconded by all the Transckubanians, who are incessantly harassed by 
them: btit should* their chastisement be much longer deferred, the rieighbouring 
tribes, observing the "booty which they take Aom tlie Tschcrnomorzians, will be 
tempted to follow their example. 

The Schapschik speak a corrupt Tscherkessian dialect. They extend westward 
to the mountains whence issues the Bakan, which by the Tscherkessians are deno- 
minated Schogalesch, that is, the old white* mountains^ localise they, are com- 
posed of a white species of stone. Thi^ are crossed by the road to fhc Turkish 
fortress of Anapa, which may be seen from them at the distance of forty wersts. 

19 . The Netchquadsha, Natchu-kaitsch, bythe Russians Natuchaschi, are an 
Abassian tribe, dwelling to the westw^ard of the Schapschik, on the furthest part of 
the Black Mountains, as far as the rivulet Meskjach, that is, tlie Long Wood, which 
empties itself into tlie Black Sea. Their settlements are^situated on the following 
streams: 

l.i Attakum, a small rirer which, after receiving several rivulets, runs parallel to 
tlie Ckuban. through a long morass, and at length falls into the left side of 
the latter. Its banks are inhabited by the family of Kuisuk. 

2. Bakan, on which is the village of Kalabat, and near which reside many scat- 

tered families. The Bakan divides the mountains from south-west to north- 
east, and forms a deep defile, through which runs the direct road to Anapa. 
At the extremity of the defile it falls into the Attakum. Above the de- 
file, on the road to Sudschuk-ckala'h, are the settlements of the family of 
Charsek. . ' . ^ 

3. Zemes : it fells into the harbour of Sudschak-ckala’h ; to the south of this 

stream the Netschquadsha possess fifteen other rivulets, and border upon the 
Great Abasa. 

In the range of mountains running nortiiwwd to the Ckuban, they possess, in a 
tract of 40 wcrsts along the Ckuban, from west to east, the following rivulets : 

4. Tasipsh, on which resides the family of Schubak, under Naurus die elder* 

d. Dshup, whose banks are occupied by the family of Chasan^Schuksche. 

* 6. Pribebs, on which dwells the family of Isslain-Schucksche. 

7 . The Cliups, and 

8. Nefil or Nepil; on which are the villages of Schupako-Kascho the elder. 
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9- Pfif. — Between tlijg rivulet and. the Neili lies a regular quadnSii^e/ encom- 
' passed with a rampart and ditches, and which has had ihur dntlefis, like a 
lloipan camp. On the north side, toward the morasses of ' the Ckuban, 
high artificial hills {Kttrgani) have been tiirown up, which can have been no 
Othdi' than small fortresses. Tradition relates that it was formerly the resi- 
* dence of a Chan of the Temirgm^ and was called Schimt^r. The Temii^i 
and Tscherkessians assert that their progenitors inhabited this place. The 
encampment is bounded to the west by the Nefil, and to the east by the 
Pfif, and b about tiiree wersts in diameter *. * 

10. Kudaka. On dib stream are situated the villages of the eldeia Nemeri-Pri- 
mufsc and Schupako^Kascho. M the place where the river issues from 
among the mountains are springs of naf^tha. 

The Netchquadsha are the most powerful of the Abasses on thb side of the 
mountains, and reside in valleys bordered with rocks, which are every where clothed 
with brush-wood. Their country b consequently not adapted to tillage; but with 
the rich pastures which they possess they ought to pay more attention to the rearing 
of cattle. Thrir mcessant quarreb, and tiieir propensity to plunder, prevent them 
however from pursuing ady regular occupation. Th^ are at enmity with all their 
neighbours except the Shana, mr whom they border. ' Their clothing is mean, and 
tiieir way of living miserable. They grow some rye, and occasionally keep swine ; 
animals very rarely met with among the neighboming nations. 

20. The Shana or Shani, a . nnall TsehOrkessian tribe, which comprehended only 
six villages, four of whieb were situated on the river Attakum, and two on a small 
lake bdow it They were foraierly settled on the< right bank of the Ckuban, above 
Kopyl ; but on the approach of the Russian troops in 1778 they fled to the left 
btmk, together with the inhabitants of Thfcman. , They belonged at that time to the 
prince Missaost Mriik Gerai Shana, and could raise two hundred men completely 
armed. These people employed themsrives in tillage, and also possessed cattle, 
but were poorer than the rest of the Tscherkessians, and on that account great rob- 
bers. They have been almost wholly exterminated by the Tschemomorzian Cos- 
sacks, and now, to tlie number of only twenty or thirty frmilies, reside under their 
princes Aliflsi Melik Gerai and Metabhuko, near the rivulets Pschez and Chochai, 
the lattor of wliich b eight wersts frtrni Anapa, opposite to tiie little Turkbh forties 
of Talissini. - 
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21. The small Tscherkessian tribe Schegakeh occupies tlie tract immediately 

below Aaapa on the Bugur, and its subordinate streams. Their name is Tscherkes- 
sian, and signifies mar the sea. S'cke means sea, and S'che^ psitsa\ the 

Black Sea. They had a prince named Mamet Gerai-Shana, and were formerly 
seated on the spot*where Anapa now stands : but tiieir numbers have been greatly 
reduced by^the incursions of the Netchquadsha, and the ravages of the plague. Their 
prince was opulent^ engaged in commerce, and kept several vessels on the Black Sea. 

22. The former inhabitants of Thaman, who fled on the taking of the Krym, 

were paitly Tartars of the*tribe of Bulnady, partly Tschei kessians, and were distin- 
guished by the Tartar name of Adaly, ov Islanders. Tliey femoved thence to the 
left bank of the Ckuban, and along tlie litnan, and dwelt in yillages undbr tlieir old 
appellation Adaly. They raised corn and fruit ; but tlieir principal occupation was 
fishing. At the reduction of Anapa in 1791 many of tliem. perished; and since 
that time tliey have quite dwindled away, or become incorporated witli tlie neigh- 
bouring tidbes. . • \ 

23. On the soutli side of the snowy range of mountains, and in the plain conti- 
guous to the Black Sea, are settled the Abassian tribes Ubucii, Schaschi, Ibsip, Ku- 
bichan, Aratchowass, Bali, and Nalkupi Madshawi, wh(/ arc denominated by the 
Tscherkessians Kusclf hasip Abassi^ that is, tlie Transmontane Abasses. They have 
no princes ; but whoever unites tlie properties of a swift runner and a daring robber, 
is considered by them as an extraordinary person, and to him tliey pay obedience. 
They frequently undertake predatory expeditions on foot against the Hither Abasses. 
Their number is not ascertained \ but according to the report of the Transekuba- 
iiians, it is little inferior to their own. All of them cultivate the vine, especially the 
Ubuch (see above, No. 12.), who make a great quantity of excellent wine. Fmit 
also is plentiful among them; as apples, cherries, plums, peaches, (in Tartar Schaf- , 
talu, commonly pronounced Tscheptala,) nuts, and ehesnuts, which in many places 
grow wild. Among them, as in Mingrelia, is to be found die stone-boney, which is 
dissolved in water, and drunk. Their country abounds in particular with box-trees 
of prodigious dimensions, the wood of which constitutes an important article of 
trade, and is exported to Constantinople and Triest. 

Besides the tribes enumerated above, there are some descendants of the Krymean 
Ssulthans, who have taken refuge in the regions beyond die Ckuban, but hiwe few 
or no followei's. They are comprehended by tlie Tartars and Tscherkesaians under 
the general appellation of Ssulthanie. 

Murad Gerai Chass Gcrai resides on die I-aba above the Naurus-Aul, and his 
subjects amount to no more than about forty families. 
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ilis brodier Dewlet Gerai Chass Geiw is settled apong the Abajfech ii| the Black 
]Mountaiii$, on tlie river Kudshups. His dependents also number about ferty fami- 
lies only. ^ 

Tlie children of tlie late Ssulthan Aslan Gerai, and the brokers of Major-general 
Ssulthan Mengli Gerai, reside among the Nogayaon the Gr^ Selentschuk, near 
Achmet Qerai Manzurovv. They are in very indigent circumstances. . 

The other Ssultlianian family of tlie children of the Ssultlian^ Kasilbeg, who are 
dispersed in several places, wander from tribe to tribe. One of them, Gerik Ka- 
silbeg oglu, accompanies the notorious Dshambulat Taganow in his predatory ex- 
cursions : both former^ dwelt between the Temirgoi and the Abasech, but have fled 
to the Schftpschik, ampug whom they now reside. . • 

All tliese have but the empty title of Ssultbans, witli scarcely any power; they 
cannot compel any man to attend them in their expeditions, but are accompanied 
by volunteers alone. 


Anapa was founded in 1784 by the Turks, when Russia had taken possession of 
the Krym and the island of Thaman, as a protection ftwr the fiqptive inhabitants of 
the latter, and the Nogays roving about on the Ckuban. This fortress is situated on 
a" projecting eminence of the chain ’of Kysilkaja, the foot of which adjoins a plain 
of three worsts next to the sea : when Lieutenant-general von Gudowitsch took it 
by stoiinin 1791, its ramparts were only of earth : but after this place, together 
ivith Slidshuck-cTlala’h, were restored to the Turks, they fortifiefd it with a wall 
twenty arsdiines in height and s& feet thick. Before the last conquest of Anapa 
the workk were in very bad Condition, but abundantly pro\ided with cannon. 
.The inhabitants and the garrison fled On the, approach of the Russians, as the 
Turkish troops which they expSeted to their succour did not arrive, and they were 
plundered fey the Schapschik and die Netchqiladsha who should have come to their 
assistance. When the Russians bombarded the towh there were but a few old 
woihen left in it, and the assailants would have gained possession without the loss of 
a single man, but for the explosion of a ridimtity ,of gunpowdef in a cellar, beca^ 
sioned by tife eftiefeSsnesS ttf 6^^ " ^ ‘ ^ 

Sudshuck-ckalU’h id another Turkish fortil^s situated 25' wferstd to the sodth of 
Anapa, on 'a: bay into w hich the riviiet ZOmes disembogues itself. The natoei lite- 
rally translated, signifies Sausage-castk ; but among the Tscherkessians it is properly 
denominated Dshugo Zukckalah ; that is, the Castle of Little MicCy from Dshfigo, 
mouse ; zuk, little ; and Ckaldhy castle ; because at its erection great numbers of 
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field-midie were found m the vicinity. After the taking of Anapa, the Turks and the 
Nekrasow Cossadks, who resided here with them, left this country, and removed to 
Anatolia. It is now in the hands of the' Russians, and is inhabited by a ftw of the 
Ubuch only. It contains but one stone well with fresh water. This little fortress 
b of considerable antiquity, and occurs in the Italian charts of tlie Black Sea by tlie 
name of Zurzuchi (Dsurdsuki), Porto de Susaco, and Porto Suaco. The walls are 
built of brick. * 

Soghum-Ka'la, commonly written Ssochum-ckala’h, is tlie chief fortress of tlie 
Turks on the coast of tlie Black Sea, between Thamdn and Mingretia, and the 
principal seat of traffic fw the kihabitants ol^ the Western^ Caucasus, who hoo 
barter their booty, prisoners, and produce, for Turkish commodities. 'The neigh* 
bouring country is inhabited by Abasses, and not far pf^ among the mountains, are 
the abodes of the Bsubbeh. So^ufti signifies in the Turkish language, as spoken 
in Anadoli, to slaughter fat cattle. Tzchonii is the Georgian name of this town, 
which is likewise called Durr Dup ; that is. Pearl mountain, Abulfeda makes 
mention of it by the name of Saclkim, and styles it a Georgian town. 

The tribes dwelling beyond the Ckuban are yet unknoira even by name to the 
Russians on the Caucasian Line, apd they are all comjprehended under the general 
appellation of Sakubanri (Transekubanians), however they may differ in language 
and manners. To tliis also it is owing that no success has attended the means 
hitherto employed to keep them in order, for which purpose advantage ought to be 
taken of the dissensions tiiat prevail among them. They never make a predatory 
incursion into the Russian territory till the matter has been debated in an assembly. 

, of their chiefe : and when menaced with an attack from the Russians, they unite 
for then' mutual defence, and convey tlieir wives, cluldren, and most valuable pro- , 
perty to inaccessible strong'holds. * 

To chastise tRem for their depredations, only so many troops are required as .can 
be collected with secrecy and dispatch, which are essentially necessary, that th^ 
may not receive previous intimation of the design. ^ To accomplish this object it is 
likewise requisite to have a body ^f good and well-armed cavalry to disperse tiietn a% 
speedily as possible. No more than 200 Cossacks, 100 Jagers, and one gtm would be 
wanted to drive away the cattle belon^ng to those who reside neara: to the Ckuban. 
Numeitius corps, which have occasion for much baggage, canitot procure supplies 
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fai tlwir .places of abode except in winto’; and then no i^>par^en«qns ofnvant of 
faelandhayiiiBed be eutmtahieiih for thet^% igirwy lidieeB sfemdafleiof WaaA}-iiTid 
lio sooner are these ^ple ajiprixed df'^flie appieldi'c^ tiie^^]^^ 
abandcm the viUi^, ieavmg bldund tittir cat^ atid 1ui|jr>' ^ Rliee the tnk^ have 
taken posfMeh of smh deserted v^es; whose ithidntaatB bate fled Into the 
itK^laiJsV diey ShooMiiOt quit tiietn <^nimnieaiayy/bid>«tol^^ 
fiyedays, when, impelled by fanoine &nd want, the higitives vnll return of diemselves^ 
and make a Tolontaiy submission. '• 

A cSmnidffiiy bf which thi^ are more particidaily in want b salt : thb they 
lieed not onfy for th^selves but qjso for cattle, ’especblly the sheep, winch 
die in gr^t numbks unless they are supplied with it. They thoefore purchase 
.it ut a vesy hi^ ptice, tis. contraband, of thd Tschemomordans and our 
Nc^ys, in whose country it b found m pondb, and who foetnaelves pay only one 
rulde fifty copecks for as much as will load a two^heeled Tartar cart (m^). In 
foe bhote tract'beyond the CkUban foere is ik> salt, 'except in the rivulet Kasma, 
which fiills into the Ckuban eight wersts beioW Prots^cn Okq)^ and to which 
foerefore they fi^uently drive their docks. 

With the exception of salt and linen they were formerly accustomed to purchase 
all the articles which they needed of the Turks at Anapa, but were obliged to pay 
f^ce as deaf for thefo as td.tiie Busfons. • < 

' 'li: is poverty as well as a ifatund propetirity to plunder tint makes foem fi«ei* 
libdliris. Fdfinerly they won not perfectly acquainted with foe road into the 
loissiw foriitiny, arid. ahvaijb went thithef in huge partfes (m predatory expe- 
fotions, in assodhtion with the N(^ys and the Kabardians; but tin Nogay Mur- 
810 , who haVie fled’ to foefti firom the Russkm nd^ as Tagan 0|^u, Bekmursa 
df foe hduse of Manriif, and otifen^ have taught fo«n tin mg, and enrich . 

' fodhselves sharii^ the booty. As they hawo fUevenl times been overtaken and 
dqnived of tiidr prey 1^ die Russians, on whidi occasions many of tinir 
nionW In^' fidlmi, they are now so mUeh^Iln exasperaCed against the 
Ilitfer. ' ' 

tlwi^d be an (^matter’ forest^ and Ifei^ foeta fo aw^ by attention 

1. A smdl fiwtfess should be efected at tife stone bridgedver tile C!kuba% and 
to prevent tin 'Kabkrd&u fidm having aiiy'inMreodi8o*‘Vvifo 
> to them, and committing dqmdatitms in the RhfeidA 
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tcidtoi 7 i «ltiier jeiq%«<wMkthel^^ or alone^ tbociii^ OH die 

«t|ier haift^ d]0 <lteMdaa% If diqr had heto^ plondered< t^. the KafaaidMiu:: ody, 
ought not to mahe reinuds upcm the'Tranickubantaiis. . < i ■ «, 

S. Magoidiies of sdt ahoiMhe eataMuhad atthefoUowiag plac«; ; ' 

0 . At the Couadc poet of die repoMnt of Tahunsdiikow, oa die &ttiiniUo;[ 
A. At j^rotechnoiOlR^j and • 

c. On the Laha ; 

diat the Traneckubaniane mij^t be aUe to procure ealtat t^e s^pe- price at a»)d<ii4t 
is sold oa the line. At fhese magazines Rus^ traders might be pemutted to 
traffic with them ; these would buy their honey, furs, fdto, horses, and other catde, 
and the money which they would receive for these articles they mi^ tlm rapend 
in salt at the storebmises of the crown. The impesidon of certain dudes would 
cause them to repair to the nearest Russian towns to purdbase necessaries wluch 
th^ foimeily obtained from Anapa, but which, ance the destruction of that place, 
they have been obliged to t&e of the Russians. 

3. It is absolutely necessary, as well on their account as for the sake of the pro^ 

vinces of Mingrelia and Imerethi, to secure the coast of the Black Sea from Amqia 
to Pothi. * 

4. On no aCcxiunt should reprisals be pennitted against them, unless tb^ have 
committed depredations on the Russian tide, and then against that tribe only 
which has done the mjury. Should the troops sent in pursuit of the guil^ have to 
pass through «fher vitiages, these ought not to be molested, as is usually die case^ 
but must be left m peace. 

5. It is more particularly advisitole to endeavour to keep <m good terms with the 
, elders of the Abasecb, because thq^ have a powerfid influence on all their 

bours, and inhabit veiy strong titua^ums. To this end notlung more is necessary^ 
than to naake them a yearly present of a few xnrt'loads of salt; — a measure 
that has often been unseasonably adopted. Thus, for instance, the notorious To- 
mirgoi Usden Issmad, who is not held in any consideration dtber by his own 
fomily or by the other tribes, has bear gratuitously furnished with great quan* 
tities of salt, merely because he instigated his relatives to incurtitms iuto:.4l^ 
Russian territo^ took half of the booty for his share, and then carried it knck 
to the Ruatiaa commanders, pretending thathe had lumsdf recovered it frmn tilte 
robbers. 

6. The Rustians should endeavour to keep one prince at least of tray tribe in 
tfarir interest, and to secure him by flattery and presents, 

SMS 
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7. TlieTacfaeraonwia ia o Comdcs shouU be to sdl celt: ta^tbe Tnuu* 

dnibaiikiu; and the crowo shcndd dispose .of it such {«iaoei aod eldhis oidy as 
have subvitted to Rusda, aDd«QaidQct^tbeBaBetws,peiK»aU^ 

8. IlrontiaHMMBm^anes should be . «{qmmted id ^dKm : plaoes where these ^ 
pec^erc^ over into the Russian tenitoiy^ to .t^e co|^)^ cS thdr com- 
plaints 'ageinst Russian subjects, and in whose ;CU8hiidy tfai^ sho|dd*be required 
to leave thdr arms till their return home. From these o%ers.ti)ey should ob- 
tau passes to the 0aoef whither they are hound. 





CHAPTER XXIII. 

BESCRTAV, OE THE FIVE MOUNTAINS— 'EXCURSION TO THE WARM BATH— 
CKARASS AND THE BNGUSH MISSION THERE— ITS PRESENT STATE— WbR^ 
PRINTED AT THAT PlACEt-SPRINGS OP MINERAL WATER IN THE CAU- 
CASUS— KUMA AND PODKUMA— ANCIENT COMMUNICATION BETWEEN THE 
CASPIAN SEA AND THE SEA OF ASOW— THE 'eIvW KUMA THE UTON OP 
PTOLEMY. • » 

As the arran^gements .for the pposecudon of my journey detained iiie*loi^' at 
Geor^ewsk than I had at fint eiqpected, but yet were not of such a nabue as to 
require my constant presence, I left them to the management of Bobrinzow the 
student, and set out on a Uttle excursion to the neiglibouring Five Mountains, 
called in Tartar Beschtau, 6ut m 'tscherkessian Osch’hi’-tch’u, which has the same 
signification. They form the northmunost range of the Caucasus, and are con- 
nected by means of a lime-stone ridge runiung due south, with the slate-bills at the 
foot of the lofly Elbrus, which last is 15 German miles frdm their base. Ptolemy, 
who seems to have had a very accufata knowledge of these parts, calls the Beschtau 
ri ttnroM Spit the Hippie or Horse Mountains; and indeed he could not have 
found a more appropriate appellatipn, if he was ignorant of the name g^you them 
by the Barbarians, for here are yet bred the best Tseberkessian and Abassian horses 
of the race of Tramkt, . which have this mark haunch, and are 

considered infeijor to the Schalodi alone. On the mountams of Beschtau dw^ 
also the PJatagorian Tscherkesaans, so celebrated in the Russian history,, and who 
submitted in 1553 to the Zar Iwan Y'^assiliewitsch. Hence this country is denomi- 
nated, by the older Russian writers Patigoria; and in many modem maps, as fpr 
instance in ZannoniV fine map of the Turkish frontiers, it is dbtinguished by die 
still .mcNre extraordinaiy tq^latiotn of Beschtowi-daghi, which, if literally transp 
lated,. would ugnify The Wne-Mom^iun Momtalns. 

■■ Early in the mousing the 1 1th of Decern^, the weather being tolerably, fine^ 
1 set out hom Geor^ewsk, with an escort of six Don Cossacks, m ray. carriage,.for 
the Bescldau itselfi whidiis only. five (German) miles from that town: Aim emnUry 
is level, and the road good. In two hours , we reached Ussagorski Piket, a Cossack 
poat» 17 weesto Georgiewsk, close to the steep left bardLofiAhe Podkumka, 
lahilcb is properly caUed Gum the Tseberkeasians, who on the other band distio- 
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gaisli ttie Kuma by the appelltUion of Giiniysch, tteit is, the OM Oum or Koma. 
The woritsof such pickets, and generally of tll ilho stanifzas on the liiie, consist 
of n double barner of interwoven bnLncfaes, which sometimes has the intermediate 
space filM with earth, 'but is commonly pervious enough to the view. Over the 
principal entrance is erected a kind of hut, where a Cossack w constantly upon the 
watch, fo descry enemies or other shspicious persons who may=B|^)ear in tire circum- 
jacent country. Should he discover a small party, a sufficient force is detached to 
observe tiiem ; tiicse men usually ride up to tlie strangers, and inquire their business 
or inspect their papers. A battle^ Aequently ensues, in which the poor Cossacks, 
ill mounted and aimed, generally have the worst of it. Should tiie enemy be too 
niunerous, the avenues to th^ picket or post are closed, and tiiey are kept off by a 
tire of musketry, in which the advantage is almost always on the side of the Cos- 
sacks. At Lissagorski a parly of 40 Don Cossacks had been stationed three years 
under a Chorundsbe, or comet, with the -rank of lieutenant: these men ought by 
ri^t to ‘be relieved eveiy two years, but tiiis citnnot be done fw want of troops. 
The whole Caucasian liae in general is by no means adeqmitely guarded against the 
great number of armed man whom the mountaineers are able to raise, especially as 
at present most of the t^ps formerly stationed upon it are employed in Georgia. 
It is fortunate for Rusria foat the inhabitmits, of the Caucasus, instead of being 
animated by one common interest, are perpetually at variance, otherwise it wouM 
be aa eaqr task for them to annihilate in a short time the whole Russian force in 
this quarter. ^ ' 

The Podkumka here make s a considerable curve fimn south-east to north-west; 
on the right side of which, to the north-east of the Cossack picket, Ues the chalk- 
bill of Baralyck, called by the Russians Lyssie Ginra, thatis, tire Fox-hill. 

Having changed horses atXissagorski, we /proceeded 18 wersts fiuthm* to the 
warm spring sitaated on the*south-west side of Mount Maschukay called by the 
Tscherkesrians Psi’chwaba, that is, xoarm water, wfaefe we arrived in about an houe 
and a half. This whole distance we had the Podkumka, the current o£ which is 
here very rapid, and likewise the hill of Baralyck just mentioned, on our left. 
jShortiy before we reached the Masriiuka, we quitted the bank the river, and 
kept to the south-west, passing the brackish lake of Dshaingnl% wduch lies about 
hidf a (German) mile from its ftwt, and is dry in summer; ^ Dshamgata siginfies, 
in Tscherkesalan, the dead Cow. To the ii(^t, and nemfy due north, ' we hod tha 
rij^t arm of the river Gemuch, which «ftdl8 into the 1^ of the Kama beyond 
AlexajMiiiewska. Hitirerto tire county had been Miriy qidte level) oi^ riring 
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gently tofrards tiie 'Btftihtaii. Here however tbe niUI beoaOH etsoy/iiid 
went continually up and doam bUI. la this nmnneaf. wo .rwad die peat 

and south iMe of the Mascbuka to the east aide of the moiudAia» a- 

consideraldu 4«vadon, the warm 8i»iag is aibiated. At the diatanos cd<nMrly a 
worst you perceive a strong smell of sulpburetted hydrogen g^.iirbichgrop8 ahonger. 
the nearer you apfm&ch. * , wi : 

The bathing-house, a wretebed atrueture of wood, which had been rebuHt 
preceding year, stands on a pretty steep enunence that is almost entirely composed 
of white calcareous shale, which the spring itsdf has far a long time dq[)o«ted, and 
which proves its antiquity. Tlie bath is hewn otA of the same land al stone, but 
so small as to be capable of holding no more thm six paeon/ at ,a time, and that 
very inconveniently. The water is conducted to it iiom the rock by meataf of open 
channels, and led away in die same manner. At the spring the sulphureous smell 
is uncommonly strong, and in the channels and the well is deposited a great quanr 
tily of sulphur, which, according to my examination, contains a eonndoable pro* 
portion of hydrogen, and in a fresL state forms genuine milk of sulphur. A new 
silver coin was turned in a few seconds to; a very dark blue and the colour of a 
pigeon’s neck. 

Opposite to the bath is a ridge of tuff, which likewise otres its ori^ to deposir 
dons, of calcareous earth, and runs d^m north to south : here are several traces, of 
sunilar springs, the qualides-iff which however change tdmost every year. About a. 
werst to the right of the principal spring is another, which is justly considered as 
its real source. A circumstance that afforded a strong demonstration of this &ct is, 
that when in the year preceding my visit the spring of the bath was choked up, this 
on die contrary rose to the very top. The water of all these springs, which com- 
jnonly has a temporature iff more than 55° Reaumur, firequendy deposits its earthy 
parddes in the form cff a white pa8te| which is used by the neighbouring Tseber-. 
kessians and Abassea for white-washing their houses* and rooms. This scdimoit 
gradually hardens, and is converted into the porous tuff already mentioned,, which; 
W a radiated fracture, and is cim^letely dissolved in nitric acid. 

It is inconceivable how litde attmtion is paid to the preservation and improve* 
noit of these 80 salutary nuneral springs, which might be extremely benefidal if ^ 
they wero more known, and could be used with any depee of convenience. >Tbe 
bath in pacdeular is much too small, and, as I have already obsoved, scarcely ca- 
pacious enouf^ for six persons, though the water issues in such abundance as to 
suffice for at least forty. It is moreover extremely unpleasant to -be eUiged to bathe 
ihffiscriinm^y witb^cipen: this mif^teaaly be remedied by the erection of 
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^^^^1 baths. One dpacioas genera! bath might to be sure be provided for persons 
of &e lomst class ; but those of superior pretensions ought to have their conve- 
niencies apart from the vulgar. It hitherto been impossible for suctf visitor^ as 
use the bath to procure lodgings near it, because there are no buildings of any kind 
but the miserable huts constructed with branches (Balagan) with which the CossackV 
there^make shift Strangers are therefore obliged to take up*their quarters in the 
fortress*^ of Konstandnogorsk, five wersts distant ; which is another great inconveni- 
ence, and highly detrimental to the heaitli of visitors, who may ewily take cold 1^ 

die way after coming hqated out of the bath. ^ 

Having inspected every thing worthy of notice here, we left Mount Maschuka, 
which is over^wyn mth wood, ancl the base of which extends to a considerable 
distance m the adjacent plain^^ Our road now led in a south-west and afterwards in 
a nortli-west direction to the English missionary .settlement, founded about five years 
since, at the foot of the highest of the Besc^u mountains, and named Ckarass, 
after an adjacent Abassian village, now bum^ down on account of the plague. 
Seventeen families originally resided here ; but, owing to the unhealthiness of the 
climate, they are now reduced to eight; and these, two years since, were so un- 
fortunate as to have several of their buildings burned by the neighbouring Nogays 
and Abasses. Their principal minister is Henry Brunton, a worthy old man, who 
formerly resided as a missionary in Africa among the nation of* the ^uni or Man- 
dinga in Sierra Leone ; and has published a grammar widi a vocabulary; and like- 
wise several reli^ous books written in th«r language. 

These missionaries are supported by the Scottish Sodely for the Pi’opagation of the 
Gospel, and His Impenal Majesty has ^ciously conferred on them extraordinary 
privileges,^ procured chiefly through the influence of the former secretary of state, 
Nikolai Nikolacwitsch Nowossilzow. The main objects of their establishment here, 
are, the translation of Ihe Bible into Tartar, pnd the conversion of the Caucasian 
nations, particularly the Tartars, to Christianity, according to the tenets of the 
church of England. As oil these missionaries apply themselves with peculiar zeal 
to the study of the Tartar language, most of them have already made very great 
proficiency in it, especially as they. Jhave native Tartars for their attendants, and are 
thus kept in constant practice. Their superior, Henry Brunton, has dnefly directed 
his attention to the language used in writing, and has ably translated the four Evan- 
gelists, besides several smaller religious books. All these works are printed ; and,* 
according to the account of several Tartars whom I questioned on the subject, they 
are extremely well written. 

The mission has a complete printing-office with a fine press, which, together with^ 
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the paper for three thousand ra[Me8 of the New Testamoit, was sent hither from 
London. I'he Arabic-Tartar types rival in beauty those of the first-rate ^tablish* 
ments in Europe. There are two founts; the larger was cast upon the iSame ma- 
trix as were used for the Oxford lettors with which Wldtft lnitiMes ^ Timer 
and several other works have been printed in England. The smaller corresponds 
with the types employed in printing the Arabic New Testament and Psalms, which 
appeared in London Jbetween the years 1720 and 1730, and after which the Arabic 
letters at Gottingen were.cast. • • 

Up to the time of my visit to Ckarass, the following works bad issued from the 
press at that place : . 

1. A large Catechism in the Tartar language in qi^tion and answer, 9i pages 
small octavo. 

2. A shorter Catechism of seven pages, small octavo, without title, beginning :— 

. * 

3. uiOuu J^j Endshil diniin sser^that is. The Essence of dlb Religion 
of the Gospel. Printed at Ckaram ISOfi, fourteen pagps, small octavo. 

4. dostUtt Gelany Mmlmanek — The Word of a 
Friend to the Mussulmaits — 52 pages, small octavb. . At the end are the words 
‘ At Ckarats in the 122l8t year of the Hhedriirah* (1806). 

A ilfjUMoe Issainiitt endshil Mattaniinjassussi — ^The Go- 

spel of Jesus written by Matthew. When I was there only,24 pages were printed 
— ^in folio. 

All the preceding are printed in a large character on Russian paper of a blueish cast. 

' 6 . J^l ^ 

The Gosp^ acconhng to Mark, Luke, and John, printed together in demy 8vo, 
with the smaller types. ' This work was sent after me in ISW, and was not then' 
finiahed- 1 have 28 half sheets of it which areW paged — stout English paper. ^ 

As t hese musitmaries enjoy the ri^t of purchasing slaves, they already possess 
several Tscherkesnans and Tartars, whom they have instructed in the precepts of 
Christianity, and ba priTe d, with the intention of restming them, at some future time, 
to jiberly. E xce l l^t as the object and plan of this institution may be, it seems very- 
dottbtfid whether it will ever accomplish the aim of the founders, since it is extremely 

« w 
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difficult to t)ersuade Asiatics to embrace a religion unaccompanied by e^cteraai cere- 
monies, and the moral part of all religions is almost invariably alike. T(ie mission- 
aries have moreover excited the animosity of the neighbouring Nog|ty Taitars, by^ 
the conversion of a j^rson belonging to one of the principal families of tliat nation;^ 
and jt is to be fem’ed that on the very first opportunity they will fall a prey to tlieir 
rapacidhs naghbours, against whom the six Cossacks stationed in. the English 
colony would be an inadequate defence. Their houses are sn\(dl and yery ill built ^ 
but they have commenced the erection of a mq||j|e spacious edifice, where they mean 
to reside together, and where, according to the plan, they will have abundance of 
room. ^ * 

Since my return from the Caucasus I have been informed that many llerrnhuters 
from Ssarepta have removed to Ckarass and made common cause witl]i the English 
missionaries, by which the colony has been considerably increased. Thus tlie 
whole institution is likely in time to lose its peculiar character, and the genuine 
Christian enthusiasm of its founders to degenerate into*hypocrisy and avarice, which 
^ well known to be the motives of all the actions pf the Herrnhuters in their 
llussian settlements, and the mission wiU soon be transformed into a mere linen 
manufactory, which to' be sure would! be a proQtable^concem, for linen and shirts 
are current coin throughout all the Caucasus*.^ 


* From the inquiries which 1 have made I am enabled to assert that the author is totally misin- 
formed in all that he has here advanced respecting the Herrnhuters^ or, as they are more properly 
called, the Vkited Brethren^ They have never had any idea of forming an union with the establish- 
ment of Mr. Brunton, and still less have any of the members of their congregration at Sarepta 
removed to Ckarass.— Having thus disposed of tb^ facts, it renuuns to say a few words concerning 
the author's extraordinary comments, in which he has most cruelly aspersed the character of a com- 
munity, than which no Christian denomination is less swayed by selfish or interested motives. All 
who know any thing of their systent of ceconomy, or of their laborious and eminently successful but 
yet unobtrusive efforts fof*the propagation of the gospel in all parts of the worlds will readily absolve^ 
them from the charges of avarice and hypocrisy ; for though the order and neatness which distinguish 
their settlements may appear to some to be the effect of opulence, th^ are in fiict the result of 
the strength of cordial co-operation and an active qpirit of industiy. 

The author could not have received thdluifiirmation, which baa odled forth these animadversions, 
^Srom Mr. Brunton, who will bear testimony to the friendly and dismterested asptaitce given tohim 
and his brethren by the establishment at Sarepta, both in tbebeginning and pn^ress of his misnoii. 
It belongs to those vague assertions, proceedbg from the pens or the lips of enemies, by which thm 
singular but meritorious class of Christians has often |>een most i^ustly calumniated. To correct 
the emmooiiB idea which may be formed from his mention of the ftuisiaii settlmenik of the Herrii* 
foite;a» iimy be proper lo remark, that Sarepta is thek oa/g es t sWi shm ent in the Russian dom^ 
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We passed the night at Ckarass ; and as the weather was perfectly clear and 
serene the next rndming^ and not a cloud to be seen on the Vhole fieschtau, I de- 
termined to ascend it. Our road fi*om the mission led first to the norttwest and 
tlien due west to the steep base of the middle and highest of the BescliAuii moun- 
tains, called by the Tsclierkessians Beschtau-ischgwa, w^bich, like the whole eleva- 
tion between the Kuma and Podkumka, is Composed of original lime-stone that 
effervesces bift little with acids. The foot of the mountain is covered with wood, 
which becomes more ^anty and stunted towai'ds tlie middle, and at length quite 
disappears. Soon afterwards you discover the primary formation of this peak, 
a sienitic porphyry, the mass of which seems* to be comf^act feldspar. The 
intermixed particles are crystals of transparent feldspar, hornblerfd, and grains of 
quartz, and the colour of tlie mass of feldspar is light gray. In other places I have 
found it of a flesh colour and a straw yellow ; and many specimens were variegated 
with delicate moss-like dendrites. 

The middle of the moiintajn only. can, with propriety, be called rocky; the sur- 
face of the upper part being unbroicen and covered with mountain-plants, so that 
it forms a real Alp. The highest peak is but of small circumference, being at the 
utmost only five yards in diameter, which gives the whole qiountain a very. conical 
figure. Here formerly stood a pyramid of hewn stone, the ruins of which only are 
now to be seen. According to the report of the Abasses, it was shivered in pieces 
six years since by a flash of lightning. 

The view from the Beschtau-ischgwa, which tlie fine weather allowed us to enjoy 
in full measure, is truly admirable. To the south the majestia Elbiiis with its double 
peak, in the shape of a saddle, appeared very distinctly. The craggy snow-mountains, 
ut the source of the Arredon and Tscherek, were much more clearly discernible here 
than in the plain of Georgiewsk ; so that tlie Kasi-beg and Mount Chochi, in which 
rises the Terek, were alone concealedtfrom tlie view by intervening snowy ranges, 
and we could see nothing of them but their summits. The snowy chain stretching 


That place is circumstantially described by the late Professor Pallas, m his Travels in the Southern 
Governments of the Empire. v. 

Many yean ago, in 1781 , two persons were deputed from the congregation at Sarepta to examine^ « 
whether any of the descendants of the ancient Bohemian Brethren dwelt in the Caucasus ; 9M many 
of them were known to have fled into Asia in a time of persecution, and the name of Czechi, which 
was said to belong to a tribe of the inhabitants of those mountains, seemed to confirm the report. 
The interesting account of this deputation and its results ii annexed, by wgy of App<mflu;> to this 
volume. TnAwfttATOR. 
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aWay to the west of the Elbrus toward the Black Sea heie appeared vcity low iit 
comparison with the eastern, and seemed at no great distance to diminish still more 
considerably. The neighbouring ranges of the Beschtau made a veiy*diminutive 
figure, and had but little snow upon them; while the mountains of Schepssikai, 
Oshhaia, .Schachupsa, and Beschtau-dkiako, situated at the northern and north- 
westSn\ extremity of this division of the Caucasus, looked bi^ and ina^ificant. 
Beyond the Maschuka we discovered the three mountains denominatisl Temir-Ku- 
beschek, or the l^acksmiths. As it was very cold at this seasen of the year on the 
-summit of the Beschtau; and the wind was disagreeably keen, we soon descended 
abd returned to Ckaipss. , 

To ret\der the journey to the mineral spring the more pleasant, I left my canlage 
at Ckarass and contihued my route on horseback. In this excursion my principal 
object was to examine more minutely the hills and declivities along tlie left bank of 
the Podkumka, to ascertain whether the same kind of sienitic ^rphyry as constitutes 
tiie chief mass of the Beschtau makes its appearance there : but I found only 
the ori^nal Ume-stone formation, with some delached hills of tuff-stone. Our road 
from Ckarass led past the foot of tlie Maschuka, straight to the Podkiunka, over a 
tolerably, level country, ^and then through the low valley m which it flows to the 
littie fortress of Kohstantinogorsk, on the left of that river ; where we reposed for 
the night. This place, together with the fort of Kumskoi, or Kljutscbewoi, situated 
\5 wersts to the soutli-east, on the southern foot of the range of the Temir-Kubes- 
chek^ may be considered as the outworks of Geotj^ewsk on tiiis side, and is there- 
fore pretty strongly gardsoned. 

The next morning we set out veiy early for the mineral spring, which is but 
3S wersts distant at furthest. The road at first runs along the left of the Podkumka 
through a levd tract cultivated by the Tscherkessians and Abasses, over the rivulets 
Psipscha (Black Water) and Gurmik, to tlielEssenzuk or little Essen, wliich is a 
more considerable stream, an^, like the former, fidls into the left of the Podkumka. 
Hence the country becomes more mountainous and rocky. We did not pursue 
tlie usual road which leads over the stony ridge bordering the river at the 
distance of a few wersts, but kept^ close to its bank. About twenty wersts from 
'Konstantinogorsk we forded the Podkumka, which here runs with a rapid current 
over fragments of lime-stone, but is not very deep. From tins place it is reckoned 
only twelve wersts to the mineral spring near tlie rivulet Narzana, that is. Nectar ; 
Ond we had proceeded about half way, when all at once a body of forty or fifty 
armed Tscbakessians appeared at the distance of a few hundred paces and' fired at 
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us. . As my company, induding the Cossack ^ven me for an escort, amounted to no 
more than ten, and we felt no inclination to tty our fortune against four times our 
number of well armed Tscherkessians and Abasses, we tliought it most prudent to 
measure back our steps ; which we did unmolested by the enemy, whos continued 
stationary and watched our retreat I proposed to tire Cossack Chorundshe, who 
accompanied me, to take another and ratiier more circuitous road to the spring, 
along tile Pedkumka to the influx of the Narzaaa, and then up the latter river; but 
as he showed no disposition for the experimoiti and considered it too dangerous, I 
was necessitated to relinquish my intention of visiting th^ spring, and of returning 
to Konstantinogorak ; where intelligence was received the next morning, tiiattlie 
enemy, whom we had ftdlen b with, had actually made an attempt tp take and destroy 
the spring ; which, however, had miscarried. , . 

Besides tliis celebrated and much frequented mineral spring in tiie vicinity of 
Konstantinogorsk, there are many of tlie same nature in the northern and southern 
lime-stone and slate-mountains, which are partly used by the inhabitants m certain 
diseases, or for their cattle,* and partly flow unheeded, mingling tiieir waters with 
those of other natural jprbgs. At the source of the Kuma and Podkumka lies the 
mountain of Mara, which is tolerably high : hare, about four years since, one of 
the Ckaratschai discovered in hunting a still more copjouS spring of mineral water 
than that above mentioned. He had been chasing a deer, which he killed, broiled 
some portion of his booty, and then looked about for some fresh water to drink. 
In this search he found a spring issuing in a strong stream, the acid water of which 
intoxicated and threw him into a profound sleep. On waking he felt extremely 
comfortable, and, having tilled his skb with the water, was riding homeward with 
the remains of the deer, when he was detained by two Abassian usdens, to whom 
he his (Uscoveiy. They bound him by an oath to keep the matt^ 

secret, and not to mention it to an^ individual, lest it should come to tiie ears of ^ 
the Russians, who would seize the spot, and thus reduce their possesrions within still 
narrower limits. Sifree that time the Abasses residing in the neighbourhood make 
use of this water, which even at a great distance firom the source loses but little 
of its mtoxicating quality. 

The Kuma, called by the Tscherkessians Giimysch, that is, the Old Gum, rise^ 
as I have just observed, b Mount Mara, and about titirty wersts from its source 
necMves some considerable brooks which issue from the same mountain. Its course 
is nearly from squth to north till it enters the Russian territory, where it receives 
the river Tanlyck on its left. A little to the west of the sources of the latter 
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are two salt-water lakes, which are 'included witliin the Russian boundary line. 
Opposite to the redoubt of Peschtschenoi Brod, that is, the Sandy Ford, the 
Andar, which comes irom the lime-stone mountains, empties itself inh/die right 
of the Kuqpa, and about a (German) mile lower down the rivulet Kerkel fells 
into the same side. 'Near Prokoriwschei, at the foot of the Otschek Kiu, itre- 
ceives^the Numean Barssukly, as it is tenned, into its left. Af Obilnoi the Pod* 
kumka, ii'hich is properly called Gum or Gumeh by the Tscherkessians/ discharges 
its waters into '.the right of the Kuma. Tbb river, which b Jittle inferior to the 
Kuma itself, takes its rise from two brooks at the foot of the mountains of Ket- 
schergan and Baramut, which lie between the sources oSf the Malka and the Stone 
Bridge over the C^ubdn, and on w^ich the Tscherkessians keep their hrnned cattle 
.and horses’ for six weeks durii^ the intense heat of July and August, because there 
tlicy are not annoyed by flies, which m summer torment those animals in the steppe. 
The most considerable branches of the Podkumka are on the right side; flrst, in ^he 
l<dfy lime-stone range, the river Keberdak, which receives the rivulet Eschkal^n; 
lower down the Narzana; and then the Stoka, siiortly before its junction with ihe 
Kuma. Below the Podkumka the Kuma receives into its right the Saluka,. a small 
stream which comes from the steppe, and is the last that runs into it on this side. 
In its whole course thihugh the steppe the brooks Ckaramickle, Buywola, and 
Ssucliaja Buywola, or the Di^ Buywola, fell intp it on the left. Below Moi^n 
Madsbar and the neighbouring village of Wolodimirowka the current of the Kuma 
b^ins to slacken, and forms several small connected lakes, that mark the three 
branches by which it formeriy emptied itself into the Caspian Sea, and which are 
denominated Kumskoi Kultuk. The northernmost of these branches is called 1^ 
the Calmucks and Tartars Kddiick. It forms several connected sheets o( water, 
dries up in summer vrithout readiing the Caspian Sea, and is lost in small lakes 
among the sand-hills. Not fer firom it is the second channel of the Kuma, termed 
by the Russiaos fee First Podbumok or Malaja Kuma, that is, the Little Kuma, 
but merely Kuma by the Tartars and Calmucks. This likewise forms small lakes 
communicating with one ‘another and marshes covered wth reeds, and disappears 
in the sands long before it has reached the sea. The third and southernmost arm is 
the Second Podkumok or Sserednaja Kama (the llfiddle Kuma) of the Russians. 
This does not reach the sea any more than the others ; so that the whole river 
Kuma, the principal channel of which is continued in a series of lakes and pools 
■beyond fee third branch, and ferras several rsmall ponds not far feom fee shore of 
feh sea, is absorbed without any actual wdet io fee heaps of sand blown tt^feer 
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by the wind. It'is only when the n'avcs of the sea, raised by tempestuous winds, 
are driven’into the bay, which is called by the Russians Kumskoi Kultu^, and by 
tlie Tartars and Calmucks Kosiikai, and which lies in a right line witllr the blind, 
osdets of the Kuma, diat the water overflows into the lakes of tliat river^ and givea 
it the appearance of a regular discharge into the Caspian*. 

BUlas, who has bestowed particular attentioli upon the steppe between the Cas- 
pian and Black Sea,* conjectures, with great plau^ility, that these two seas were 
formerly connected by means of the marshes of the Ulagan Temi, Alabu^, and 
fiielo osero, which are generally inundated by, the Caspian, when its waters me- 
raised by storms, and by the plain bordered with hills through which the Mhnytsch 
pursues its sluggish course. The sand-hills which now separate these marshes fhrm 
those of the Manytsch have evidently been formed by the sands drifted inland by 
tile violence of the winds, or perhaps by those accumulated and left behind in the 
Straight, and occupy but an^inconsiderable space between the two hollows. These 
sands idso have blocked up the lAouth of the Kiima notwithstanding the abun- 
dance of its waters, which formerly had a free exit by the Kumean bay into the 
CiMpian Sea. , 

The Kuma is undoubtedly the’Cdon of Ptolemy, which, according to his ac- 
count, rises in the Keraunian mountains and falls into the Hyrcanian Sea, between 
the Alonta and the Rha (Wolga). The name Udon seems to be of Ossetian (Sar- 
matian) ori^nj for in that language Don signifies river or water. 


* Fallas iifUf dtarcb dk tSdt. Statth, BatsL i. 27S.- 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

TABTAR TRIBES IN THE SLATE *AND LIME-STONE MOUNTAINS OFTHECAIT- 
CA8US, DENOMINATED BT.THE GEORGIANS BASSIANI— JHEY ARE SAID TO 
HAVE EORMERLY D]VELT IN THE STEPPE OP THE KDMA AND AT MADJAR ; 
AND ARE NOW UNDER THE AUTHORITY OF THE* KABARDIANS— THE LAN- 

I 4 

GUAGE OFAEL THE TRIBES IS ALIKE, AND CORRESPONDS WITH THE NO- 
OAY-TARTAR—TUE Cll^RATSCHAI, AT THE SOURCE OF THE CKUBAN— 
THEY ARE NOVr MOHAMMEDANS— FRANKISH BURIAL-PLACE AMONG THEM 
—PRINCES, NOBLES, AND VASSALS— SHAPE AND FEATURES OF THE CKARAT- 
SCHAI— THEY ARE NOT INTERMIXED WITH MONGOLS— THEIR FEMALES 
AND MARRIAGES— NATURAL CHILDREN-^EDUCATION, HABITS, AND MAN- 
NERS-DRESS AND WEAPONS— OATHS AND SORCERY— WOOD-GOBLINS— 
DISPOSITION— OCCUPATIONS, PRODUCTIONS, AND TRAPHC WITH THEIR 
NEIGHBOURS— ROAD OVER THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS TO IMEBETHI, PRO- 
BABLY THE J>OaTJ euHAS4 OF PLINY— ^fABLES CONCERNING THE ABUN- 
DANCE OF METALS IN THESE PARTS— FAMIUES AMONG THE CKARATSCHAI 
— DISTRICTS.OP BAKSAN— TSCHEGEM AND BALKAR— THE 8SUANES TO THE 
NORTH OF THE CAUCASUS IN THE VILLAGE OF CHULAM. 

Amikno Ihe .fB«8trefiMHrkabl6'Of the inhatHtants of the Caucasus are the Tartar 
tribes in the slate and lime-stone ranges near the sotnxes of the rivers Ckubaot 
Baksan, Tschegem, Naltsdiik, Tscherek, «md Argudan, who are called by the 
Tscherkessians TAtar Kuseb’hm but by the ueorgians Bassiani. Giildenstadt er- 
roneously asserts that these people are likewise denominated Dshiki by the letter. 
This was the appellation of die Tscherkessians rending on the sea-coast, who are 
called m Georgian Dshiki, and their settlements Dshikethi, and who extended from 
^ fiitschiunta, the Pytius of the undents, and the Pezonda of the Italian maps of the 
nuddle ages, along die riiore of the Black Sea, to the mouth of the Ckubui. Th^ 
Are the Zychians of the andmts and of the Byzantines; for, as Geoige Interkmo 
«xj[neasly.says, Zycbi is the Greek name of the Tscherkessians. 

The nameof Bassiani, in which the Ckaratschai are not compreljiended, is de- 
rived from the principal fiunily amtmg them, who, according to a Georgian 
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frraphy* are of Ossetian origin. Their elders report that they wero long ago settled 
in the steppe of the Kuma as far as the Don, but at what particular time they are 
unable to state. Their capital, which is said to have been very magnificent, was 
named Ckirck Madshar, which in their language signifies i\\e forty stone buildings^ 
or the forty fouV'^heckd waggonsy according to the two-fold interpretation that 
may be ^vei) to Madshar. They assert that th^ ruins of JMadshar, which yet sub- 
sist, are the remains of this city. Here reigned several of their princes, who, at 
the commencement of the second century of the Hcdshira, lived at constant enmity 
witli their neighbours, and were at length expelled by them ; on which they retired 
to the Great Kabardah, whence they were, in th6 sequel, drivtn by the Tscherkes- 
sians, and, being divided into detached bodies, were necessitate^ to fix thefr habita- 
tions on the highest mountains at the sources of the Ckuban, Baksan, 4nd Tsche- 
gemf. One portion of them however still continued on the Malka, and did not 
remove till a later period to the source of tlie Tscherek, whence it yet retains the 
name of Malkar or Balkar. * In tii^^e new settlements tliey long lived unmolested, 
till the Georgian queen Thamar subdued the neighbouring Ossetes and other Cauca- 
sian tribes, and, among the rest, the Bassianes. She introduced among all of them 
the Christian religion, of which not only some ancient chunches yet remain in the 
mountains, but other traces are to be found among these Tartars, who, in springt 
observe a fast of seven weeks, and at the end of summer another of nine weeks, 
during which they abstain from animal food, butter, and milk. 

After the conquest of Georgia by the Mongols, the Bassianes, as it appears, were 
again free ; but in later times fell under the dominion of the *Kabardians, to whom 
tliey are yet subject. They are chiefly under the authority of the two Kabardian 
princely houses of Kurgock and Kaituck, who exact a slieep every year by way of 
tribute from each family. This tribute is paid by the Bassianes when they repair to 
the Kabardah to barter their wool, coarse cloth, rye, felts, foxes’ and martens’ skins, 
sulphur, and gunpowder of their own manufacture, for salt, pulse, dried fish, cot- 
tons, linens, Turkey leather, and other necessaries. In winter they drive their 


* Aghtzera atxindelissa Kharthlwa StasghwrUha mihiih MdinanlhdaadgilitKa da mass sckina 
hulitha.-—^^ Description of the present Kharthli, its boundaries, mountains, rivers, and places, and of 
the buildings in them.” — This interesting work, part of which I have had translated, was written 
about the middle of the last century. — ^We are told in it that ** many Ossi are of illustrious families, 
and the Ssidamonian are composed of the following: Schtschachilitse, Thagauri, ^urthauli, Bade- 
litse, Tscherkesitse, and Bassiani.” 

f According to other accounts, this happened not more than 450 years ago. 

S O 
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cattle into the Kabardah to pasture, and axe in consequence dependent on the 
TseberHessians also. When, therefore, the harvest is very productive, qnd the pas- 
turage abundant in their own country, they prefer purchasing their sdt in Imerethi 
and Georgia, or boil as much as they require for their consumption from the salt 
springMd the mountains; in which case they keep their cattle at home in wintei^ 
anJ neither visit the Kabardians, nor suffer the latter to come to them ; which fur- 
nishes occasion for frequent disputes and wars*. 

The common people have, strictly speaking, no established Religion, but worship 
God, whom they call T iigi i and not Allah, as the giver of all good, and the prophet 
Elijah {Nebi Ilia), who, according to them, frequently appears on the summits of 
the highest mountains, and to whom they offer sacrifices of lambs, milk, butter, 
cheese, and beer (ssra), accompanied with singing and dancing. They likewise eat 
pork, and have sacred springs, in the neighbourhood of which they must not fell any 
trees. Respecting their method of predicting the success of any enterprise, or other 
future events, I could learn nothing more than that they, like several other Tartar 
tribes, tlirow the blade-bones of sheep into the fire, and prophesy from its motions 
and the cracks which take place in it. Tlieir chiefs have however been compelled 
by the Tscherkessians 4;o embrace the Mohammedan faith ; but, with the exception 
of the Ckaratschai, they have neither Messdsheds nor Mullas. 

. The language of these {Jeople very nearly resembles the Nogay Tartar, as must 
appear from the subjoined Lord s Prayer in Ckaratschai, and the vocabulary which 
will be introduced in the second volume : 

Baba mis 'olan koklerdii 
Father our being heaven in 
Olsun chass aden. 

Be hallowed name thy. ^ 

Kelsun schachlegen.* 

Come kingdom thy. 

Olsun aradeten erdii ki oldygi kokdii. 

Bo will thy earth on as it is heaven in. 

Bugun wir bisii hergiingi etmekmis. 

This day give us daily bread our. 

* It should be observed, that all that is said above applies to the Bassianes, with the exception of 
the Ckaratschai ; for the latter, as we shall presently see, are much more completely under the power 
of the Kabardians, and have already universally embraced Islamism* 
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bisii bageschla afuilii boriidschlar misu 
An^ m grant forgiveness if debts our 

Nemuku bis boriidschlar-niisu afuilires 
So as we debtors our forgive. 

Wabisi ketiftinil imtechson 
And us not lead temptation into 
Amma boschat scherirdem 
But deliver evil J^rom 

Sira ssiiltaiilek ssennilnkider^ wa 4ssiin,t ^va istechar, ^aim 
Thy kingdom thine is and power and glory for doer. • 

For the sake of comparison I shall here insert the Lord’s Prayer in Nogay ; 

A3 >A iJy. 

Jby >^A 

(J^jH J 42 .^iAS j 

These Tartars, who are called by die Tscherkessians Tatar Kuschlia, that is, 
Tartar Mountaineers, are denominated by the Ossetes Assi, and comprehend se- 
veral tribes who live detached from ofie another near.their respective rivers. As I 
obtained my information respecting them from Ssachar Iwanowitsch Tschergilow, 
the Armenian, of Mosdok, who resided several years among the Ckaratschai, the 
particulars concerning the manners and customs of that tribe are much more cir- 
cumstantial ; but what is said of them applies with few exceptions to all the 
others. 

I, The Ckaratschai, (that is, Black Rivulet^ not Karautzi, are called by the 
Tscherkessians Karschaga Kusch’ha, but by the Mingrelians and Imerethians Ka. 
ratschioli. By the Tartars they are denominated Ckara-Tscherkess, or Black 
Tscherkessians, because they are subject to that people. Thus also they were 

2 0 2 
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mmed by the Geor^ans, in the middle ages, Qara Dshiki, and their country 'Qa- 
radshaciiethi, for Dshiki and Zychi are synonymous, and signify ^Tscherkes- 
sians *. 

They assert that they removed from Madshar to the dbtrict which they at pre- 
sent inhabit before theTscherkessians came to the Kabardah, ^nd derive their namb 
of X)karatschai from the chieftain under whose conduct they settled on the Ckuban. 
PaUasf assigns to them a considerable extension to the west; for he represents 
them as bordering upon the Beschilbai on the Urup. The trdth is, that they dwell 
dispersed at the north ftiot of the Elbrus, which is called by them Mingi-taw, on the 
rivers Chursuk, Cktd>an, and Teberde. To the east they are separated by the 
mountaifts of Ksmdshal, Tshdpak, and Urdi ; and to the north by the mountains of 
Auarsetsch, Ketscbeigan, BaVamiit, and Mara, from the Tscherkessians and Abasses. 
To the west they have the Abassian tribes of Tramkt, Lo’u, and Klitsch. Their 
two principal villages are Ckaratschai, at the influx of the Chursuk into the 
right of the Ckuban, which contains about 2S0 houses, and another of about 50 
houses, situated to the west of the Upper Ckuban, on the little river Teberde. The 
latter is of recent date, having been founded by refugees from Ckaratschai, who 
quitted the principal village for fear of the incumions of the Kabardians. The road 
to them, which is extremely incommodious, and cannot be travelled with carriages, 
runs along the Ckuban and'Bakssan. ' 

From toe village of Ckaratschai, at the conflux of the Chursuk and the Ckuban, 
it is 17 wersts to the stone bridge over the latter river, which is called by the Tscher- 
kessians Miwwct’le misch, but by the Tartars Taschkopur. The road thither leads 
along the right bank of the Ckuban, and is not passable for carriages. To go from 
Ckaratschai to the Great Kabardah, you first proceed up the brook Chursuk to its 
source, and then cross the range of the Tschalpak in such a direction that you leave 
Mount Kandtoal;]; on the ri^t. The distance is 60 or 70 wersts, and the road 
vary bad. To the foot of the Mingitau or Elbrus it is only 15 wersts, which distance 
may be performed in half a day ; but its summit is inaccessible. 

* Rdneggs (i. 971.) nys : The savage horde of the tribe of Kara^y, coaqiosed of ISOibini- 
lies, u seated on the Little Kuban, next to.the tribes of the Kilitsch and Kesch, consisting of 300 
fiunilies.” In this passage he designates the Upper Ckuban by the wholly unknown name of the 
Little Ckuban. On the Podrohu^a K»ta they are distinguished by the ^)pdlatioii of Karats<hjiigi. 
t Sidl, Siatihallmeh, L 407. 

f This mountain has its name from its pointed form, for Chandshar signifies in Tartar a dagger. 
Ob the Caucasus it is commoidy pronounced Kandshal, and by the Russians Kinshal. 
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All the Ckaratschai yere formerly heathen like the Balkar and Tschegem; but at 
present no other feligion prevails among them than the Mohhammedan, and they 
now abhor swines fleshy of which they used to be very fond. About thfrty years 
since ( 1782 ) they were converted to Islamism by the Kabardian priest Isaak Etfendi^ 
who was in the pay of the Porte. The name of their present Effendi is (saak also, 
that of ’their Mulla is Othman, and the person who summons them to prayer from 
the tower of* the Messdshed is called Guotschaf. 

To Christianity tlffey are utter strangprs, and keep no otlier fasts than those pre^ 
scribed in the Ckuran. Without the village of Ckaratschai, however, at a place 
which is set apart for tlie interment of strangers, ^d is called Qetmischbasch''^, there 
are many graves and sepulchral stones, which they attribute to Frengi or (^atholics. 

The princes of the Ckaratschai are styled By, -andof these 'the three chief fami- 
lies are the Ckrym-Schochali, Urusbi, and Mudari. The people nevertheless pay no* 
kind of tribute either to them, the usdens, or the gentry; but the princes possess the 
right of taking for their owp use any man’s horses, but return them in a short 
time to the owner. To the Kabardian princes^ on the other hand, whom they term 
Bek, they are obliged to pay certain imposts. All the Ckaratschai, whether princes, 
nobles, or peasants, are under the authority of the Beks, and consider them as their 
only superiors. These commonly receive five sheep from each house; besides, 
which the wealtliy give them a fine horse, an ox, felt-mantles (jamatscheh), furs, 
copper kettles, and other articles. 

Though the Ckaratschai are not bound to pay any particular honours to their na- 
tive princes, yet the usdens must attend the By in his excursions on horseback. If 
he makes a purchase, he commonly gives away part of it in presents to the persons' 
of his retinue, who, in return, entertain him every where in the best manner, and 
supply him with provisions suitable to his rank. 

As the friendship of the Kabardia^ princes is estimated very highly by them, each 
family strives to obtain the favour of one of the mosf powerful,, that it may secure a 
protector and mediator in unforeseen misfortunes or attacks. No one will then ven<^ 
ture to do any member of it an injury either public or private; nay, it frequently 
happens that mean families acquire power and consequence solely through their 
friendship with Kabardian princes. Hence neither the Abasses nor the Nogay» 
venture to commit depredations on the Ckaratschai, lest they should be chastised by 
the Kabordians ; on the contrary, they are always solicitous to keep on* the best 
terms with them. 

* Getmiecbbasch signifies the mouth of the (brook) Getmitsch. 
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The Ckaratschai, in their persons, are some of the handsomest of the inhabitaints 
of the Caucasus, and bear a Tfluch stronger resemblance to the Creorgiijifis than to 
the roving Tartars in the steppe. They are well shaped, and have remarkably deli- 
cate featuifes, which are embellished by large black eyes and a fair complexion*. 
Among them you meet with none of the broad, flat faces, and follow oblique eyes, " 
whidi fre so common among the Nogays, and would prove an intermixture with 
Mongol tribes. 

In general they take only one wife; but some have two or thfee, with whom they 
live very happily, and, Contrary to the practice of the other mountaineers, treat 
them with humanit}' and affection ; «o that here, as among the Europeans, the wife 
is the companion,* and not the menial servant, of the husband. The wives of the 
princes have separate habitations,* and dare not show themselves to any stranger, 
and still less converse with him. The husband is not allowed to visit his wife in the 
day-time, but only at night. The same Tscherkessian custom prevails also among 
the w ealtliy usdens or nobles ; but the common man lives together with his wives, 
and permits strangers to see and converse with them. The daughters likewise go 
but little abroad ; they are occupied in die manufacture of gold and silver thread, 
and in making clothes fqr their fatliers and brothers. Among them, as among the 
other Tartars, the parents, on tlie marriage of a daughter, receive a kalim, which is 
here termed the prke of bloed. The bridegrooni, if he is wealthy, sends a complete 
dress to tlie bride, who must put it on when she is conducted to him, which is always 
done in the night. On the wedding-day the bridegroom assembles at his house all 
his Jriends of the male ^ex, and gives them an entertainment, at which they eat and 
drink heartily. A similar treat is given in the house of the bride, but only her fe- 
male acquaintance are invited to it. Towards evening the young men repair to the 
bride's, to conduct her with her w hole trmn to the habitation of her future husband. 
The festivities last three days ; the company i^ance, feast, and make merry ; the 
youths have an opportunity 0 / forming an acquaintance witli tlic girls of the vil- 
lage, and thus commences many a passion whicn terminates in a new marriage. 


* Father Arch. Lamberti, who visited MingrcHa about the middle of the seventeenth century, has 
these remarks concerning the Ckaratschai : “ The Caratecholi also are seated to the north of the 
Caucasus : they are called by some Caraquirquez, that is, Black Circassians. Their complexions are 
veiy fair ; so that this name was probably given them only because the atmosphere of their country is 
always gloomy, and overcast with clouds : they speak Turkish, but so fast that it is difficult to under- 
stand them* 1 have sometimes been puzzled to conceive how tliey could have preserved the Turkish 
language in its purity amidst so many diilerent nations.” 
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At the weddiug & particular daiice is pertbrmed by lads and lasses intermixed m a 
circle.. ■ * 

When a young man designs to marryr be does not communicate his, intention to 
his parents, lest they should disapprove his choice and prevent tlie mate]). In ge- 
neral, however, tlie pai*eat8 themselves seek out for him a wife suitable to his rank 
and fortune! In this case the ceremony of bdtrothing'very soon takes place; but 
tlie marriage is deferred, so that the parties have frequently to wait from four to six 
months, nay -sometimes even a whole year. Till tlie consummation of the nuptials 
the bridegroom is not suffered upon any accouu^to see or spe^ to the bride, neitlier. 
is she allowed to see him. It is also considered indecorous for tlie bridegroom to 
be seated in the presence of the bride's parents ;• even if he h&s been sitting before 
their entrance he rises; neither must he enter into conversation with tliem until he 
is actually married to then* daughter. 

When a man has debaucjied a jnuried or unmarried female,, and the affair be- 
comes public in the village, all the^ inhabitants meet in the Messdshed, whither the 
seducer also is conducted. He is tried by the elders, who commonly pronounce 
upon him a sentence of banishment from tlie country, accompanied with the most 
rigid injunction never to return to Ckaratschai or its vicinity if he has any re^rd 
for his life.. The father turns his dishonoured daughter, and the husband the adul- 
tress, out of his house, and never can either be prevailed upon to receive her agmn. 
Sometimes the business terminates in tlie death of tlie offender, and tlien the dis- 
graced family quit the country, to conceal their shame from,tlieir former fellow-citi- 
zens. Such cases, however, but rarely occur. 

When a prince or nobleman has no issue by his legitimate wife, but has children, 
by a slave, these are called Thuma or Tschankua. If they are males, they are deli- 
vered immediately after their birth tij some poor person, who brings tliem up with. . 
care till the father dies, and. then tlie Thuma succeed liim in all his prerogatives and 
possessions, as though they were his le^timate offspring. But when there are chil- 
dren also by the legitimate wife, and these will neitlier acknowledge the bastard as 
their brotlier, nor suffer him to live with them, nor .assign him a share of the patri- 
mony, they put him to death, as no person will avenge his blood, because he is related* 
to nobody. It nevertlieless frequently happens tliat the legitimate children, out of. 
respect for the blood of their father, not only spare tlie bastanl, but acknowledge 
him as a brother, and share with him the paternal possessions. The latter generally 
takes his poor foster-father into his house, and supports him from a motive ot gia- 
titude as long as he lives. 
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Many of the Ckaratkhai commit the education of their sons to’ their Mulla, who 
instructs them in 'reading and writing. When th^ haye acquired a proficiency m 
^ese bran6he3 they are trained Tochta, and are appointed to clmt the Ckuran in 
the Messdshed at divine worship. After they have performed .this office for som# 
timo they become eli^ble themsdves for die post of MuUa, if tb^ should embrace 
no other profession. 4 ■ ' 

The Ckaratschiu are not so much addicted to plunder as their neighbours the 
Tschrarkessians and Abasses ; nay, the words theft and. i'oguery are seldom heard 
among them. They £re exbmnely industrious, and chiefly subsist by agriculture ; 
for. they are too wbak to pursue, like' their masters and protectors the Kabardians, 
the trade of arms, as' the whole tribe consists of very few more than. £50 families. 

The soil is fertile, end produces abundance of wheat (Wat), barley {arp&), millet 
(fari), and grass for pasturage; yet this spot is but eight wersts in breadth, the whole 
circumjacent country being covered with woods^ in which wild pear-trees (Jcdrtmo) 
are frequently met with. Here grow likewise’ great quantities of cornel-berries, 
-which are preserved with honey, and disposed of to the Kabardians and the Turks. 
The woods moreover abqund with game, as bears, wolves, wild goats of two species, 
hares, wild cats, the skins of which are highly valued, and martens. They sell to 
foreign triers the skms of bears, hares, foxes, and martens ; but those of the wild 
goats they keep for themselves, and use them for carpets, which they lay upon the 
spot where they kneel during prayer. Tbey likewise make boot-legs and Tartar 
boots of them, and cut them into small strips to sew with. They keep many sheep, 
aisses, mules (ckadra), and horses, which last, though small, are strong and spirited; 
and admirably adapted for travelling in the mountains. Their butter is excellent, 
and with tlie milk they make very good cheese (biscklik). A very common dish with * 
them is k^r; so also is boiled mutton (schiislick), or meat roasted upon small 
sticks, of cakes filled with minced meat and other Ibings. Their beer (ssra) is, like 
that of the Ossetes, the best in the Caucasus, and fesembles English porter. They 
distil brandy from barley and wheat, and their bread tliey commonly bake in die 
ashes. They are very fond of tobacco, which diey cultivate 'themselves; and there 
are several species of it, all of which are in great request Hiey sell it to the No- 
^ys, Ssuanes, and Jews ; these last export it to the Kabardah and to Russia. 

When their horses are grown old and unserviceable, th^ cut off their tails and 
manes, and turn them out to feed in the woods, vtiiere th^ become extremely fiit 
When th^ kill them they keep the flesh dried dll winter, and also cut it into small 
pieces, with wliicb, when cleared of the sinews, they fill the intestines. This kind of 
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saCisage they set before their friends as a dainty. The stomach, liver, and other 
offal are likewise used' in housekeeping. Kumiss, or milk*brandy, is never made 
by them. 

The men wear, like the Tscherkessians, woollen garments resembling a close sur- 
tout, which are called Tscliimek. Their cloth, which is held in high* estimation 
throughout Ihe whole of tlie Caucasus, is manufactured by themselves. The women 
also dress in cloth and furs when tljey go abroad; but in the height of summer they 
w'eai' only a light under-garment of white cotton. The younger females cover the 
head witll a cap of silver lawm, and plait their hair, whiefi is tied after the Tschcr- 
kessian manner with a white ribband, and fallsHown their bkeks. The women of 
more advanced age wear a white handkerchief over the head. . * 

Their houses, which they keep very clean, are built of fir ; tliey have no fire- 
places, and small w indows. Their principal household utensils consist of a variety 
of copper kettles, which are hung up by means of a hook over the fire, and come by 
way of Ssochum-ckalah from Aaadolia. The bedsteads are of wood, raised but 
very little from the floor, and covered with carpets and pillows. 

Their arms at present arc guns, pistols, sabres, and daggers; formerly they used 
shields {Ckakkan) also, and two difterent kinds of huntin^spears, called Ssungeh 
and Mudshuni. Tiieyliave no w heeled carnages, owing to the mountainous nature 
of the country, but transport every thing upon pack-hofses. 

. When one man has killed another, the relatives of the latter strive by all means 
to revenge his blood by the deatli of the murderer; and thus, according to their no- 
tions, to give rest to his and their own souls. Nevertheless it frequently happens that 
a prince endeavours to reconcile the parties, whom he invites to his house, with all 
their relations; an ox or a sheep is slaughtered and eaten, copious potations of beer 
•succeed, and before they part a reconciliation is generally effected. If the person 
whose duty it is to avenge the death of his kinsman pe poor, or deficient in spirit, 
or if the deceased have no relatives capable of imbruing their hands in the blood of 
the murderer, tlie reconciliation may also be brought about by means of presents to 
the value, very often, of more than 600 (silver) rubles. These are called Chtmba- 
has^ by the Ckaratschai; Should tlie murder have been unintentional, still it is 
considered as a crime ; but a reconciliation is much more easy, and seldom fails to 
be effected. 

The princes of the Ckaratschai marry daughters of Kabardian usdens,. i^nd these 
usdens take for their vrives the daughters of those princes. The /ra/im, or price 
paid for a wife in arms and cattle, exceeds in value 1000 (silver) rubles. 
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The manner in which they bring up^eir children is strict and comme^able. 
'When a sop is disobedient to his parents, and fails to amend his conduct aiiter re- 
peated admonitions, he is placed in sight of the whole village nt the door oS the 
Mess(lshed,>and seriously exhorted to alter his behaviour. Should tliis have no ef- 
fect, his parents disown and turn him out of doors, having prevh^usly furnislied hinf*^ 
witli sUah things as are most necessary, and never must he afterwards show his face 
in his father's house. If his conduct should still be too scandtdous, he'is even ex- 
pelled from the village^ and forbidden to return as long as he 

Treachery is a crime So uncommon as scarcely to be known to them even by 
name ; and shcmld any«native be guiky of it, or a stranger come among them as a 
sp;^, all the people fly to arms to apprehend him, and he infallibly pays the forfeit 
of his lil’e for the oflence. Id general they do not rest till they have literally cut 
him in pieces. 

When tlie inhabitants of Ckaratschai have any important business to discuss and 
decide upon, tlie eiders assemble in the Messdshed. In* concluding agreements both 
parties must swear to observe them, and whoever breaks his oath forl'eits five or ten 
sheep to tlie village. Should he again violate the covenant, he must, after paying 
the [lenalty^ bind himselfi by a new oath to the faithful performance of the engag^e- 
ment, and no instance is known of a man having broken this double oath. In taking 
oaths the following ceremonies are observed : the parties meet in the ante-hall of the 
Messdshed, ahd the mulla holds up the Ckuran. The person taking tlie oath lays 
his hand upon the book, and calls God to witness the truth of his asseveration ; on 
which the ceiemony concludes, and the oath is considered inviolable. 

When any one dies the women set up a terrible howl, beating their breasts, and 
tearing their hair ; but the men who attend the funeral strike themselves violendy 
with their horse-whips on tlie forehead, and mangle the lobes of their ears with knives^- • 
On their return, however, they drown their grjlef in copious libations of beer. 

The Ckaratschai have recourse to divination, more especially before they mount 
their horses to undertake a journey or go arhunting. They lay forty-one sniidl 
pebbles, peas, beans, or barley-corns, in several heaps, according to certain rules, 
and from their number and relative situations they predict the success or failure of 
*an enterprise. If^ tlie omens prove propitious, they hasten to put their design in 
•^ecution ; but if unlucky, nothing can induce them to stir a step, — so thoroughly are 
they convinced of the infallibility of the prediction. It tmist beconfessed, however, 
that nistny of them have no faith ui these absurdities. . 

For the rest, diese like all mountaiiieeie, superstitious, and relate 
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tAimberlesa stories of dsemons and goblins that are said to haunt the mountains ; of 
which tl^ following may serve for a specimen ; — A malignant spirit in female i^hape, 
and having very long hair, which they call in their language Ssalmasd^ js reported to 
reside in a certain wood. About twenty-five years ago one of the inhabitants of the 
village caught this»gob]in, carried it home with liim, and cut off its htfir, wliich he 
carefully hid, and by which means he rendered the spirit subservient to him. One 
day he ordered it to make some bosa ; on which it set the pot on tlie fire, boiled the 
pease, and when the soup was ready the master and mistress went out, leaving two 
little children only in the house. These soon begged tlih spirit to ^ve them some- 
tiling to eat, which it promised to do, if they would telh where its hair was con- 
cealed. No sooner had they shown the place where it lay, than the demon snatched 
up the hair, and was thus released from subjection t& its master. Upon this it threw 
the two children into the pot full of boiling bosuy and fled back to the wood, where 
it is still said to reside. 

They deem it a great crime not to observe the fasts prescribed in tlie Ckuran, and 
to omit their daily prayers. Like all the Mohhammedans of the Caucasus, they 
are Sunnites, and cheiish an inveterate haJtred against the followers of A’li. , The 
flesh of the wild and tame swine, of which they were formerly very fond, they now 
hold in the utmost abhorrence, and they consider a person who only touches one of 
those animals as impure. * • • • 

In temper they are extremely warm, and the smallest trifle that can be construed 
by them into an affront instantly inflames their resentment against the offender ; 
but they are soon pacified again, and easily convinced of* tlieir error. Upon the 
whole, it may b^Justly asserted that they are the most polished tribe in the Caucasus, 
and surpass all their neighbours in mildness of manners. To tlicir superiors, the 
Kabardian princes, they pay the utmost respect and obedience, executing all tiieir 
commands with cheerfulness and 4)unctuality. They assist tlieir poorer brethrdh 
with gifts, and in a variety of ways ; the rich lend tliem tJicir oxen, apd find them 
employment, for which tliey pay them well, so tliat tliey are enabled to live in a 
comfortable manner. 

The Ckaratschai manufacture themselves .none of tliose articles which rioquire 
great pains and patience, and procure even their guns, sabres and daggers from the 
neighbouring Tscherkessians, from Ssochum-ckala’h, and from the Abysses. . Their 
fe^ritory yields neither salt nor iron. These necessaries, together with lead and 
other metals^ they purchase of the Tscherkessians and the Nogays^ For salting 
^eir winter provisions they use the water of a spring not far from Chursuk, with 
whicb alao they cook their victuals. . , 
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They hsve scarcely any other kinds of beverage than be^ and bosa^ From wheiH: 
and barley^ indeed, tliey distil a brandy which is very strong and mtoxici(iting ; birt 
th^ seldom drink it, as it is forbidden in the Ckuran. They make a stock of beer 
arid bosa for winter. They have no honey, because the climate is too cold for bees , 
in winter, ahd they know nothing of the management of hives. • What honey they 
want \hty obtain from the Kabaidiarjs, but use it only for preserving ciqiiel-berries 
and oilier fruit. 

Their mountains produce both sulphur and saltpetre; and to procure the latta* 
they are not obliged, like !he Tscherkessians, to sprinkie»the ground/of their sheep- 
folds and pens with ley^ Their giin]|!owder is fine and remarkably strong. . 

The produce of theiy manufactures, as cloth {schal)y felts {kmn) for carpeting, 
furs, hoods {baschUk^ 8cc. they sell partly to the Imerethians and partly export to 
Ssochuni'Ckala’h, a Turkish fortress on tlie Black Sea, which contains great quanta 
ties of merchandize, and caiTies on a considerable trade with the western Caucasus. 
They receive in return cottons, silks, tobacco-pipfes, fbrnvhich there is a great de- 
mand, Turkish tobacco, needles, thimbles, and otter-skins. Their traffic with the 
Kabai'dians, from whom they procure salt and other Russian produce, is much less 
extensive ; indeed they can supply themselves much better with all they want through 
the channel of the Turks, and at a much cheaper rate, on account of the water- 
carriage from Constantinople. ‘ They have also sohie dealings with the Ssuanes, who 
are called Ebse by the Basianes, and principally supply \hem with sulphur and lead. 

About six German miles to the south-west of the village of Ckaratschai lies the 
mountain Dsbuman-taw, where commence the settlements of the Ssuanes. Between 
this mountain and tlie Elbrus, to the east, the narrow valley in which flows the little 
river Teberdeh runs far up into the Snowy Mountains ; and through it leads tlie road 
over the Caucasus to tlie sources of the river Zcheiiiss-tzqali, whence it proceeds to * 
Imerethi and Mingrelia. This yalley is in many parts extremely narrow, and bor- 
dered by steep rocks. At its southern extremity, where it opens towards Imerethi, 
it is about 800 fathoms in breadtli ; and near it on the west is situated the village of 
Kemme, which yet belongs to the Imerethian province of Letschkmn, and is com- 
posed of forty stone cottages. The northern entrance of tins valley is reported to 
hdve been once covered with buildings and fortified ; the inhabitants of tlie adjacent 
country even pretend to have seen remains of walls in different places, and assert 
that the fortress was built on massy iron posts and beams ; for which reason^ as weH 
as on account of its barring the road, it was denominated the Iron Gate. 

Similar fortifications, in narrow valleys that lead through the mountains, are 
fuent in the country of the Ssuanes ; and Father Lamb^ti assures us, that about 
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150 years ago a toH sixty leagues in length protected Mingrelia in the north against 
the incursipns of the teibes residing northward of the Caucasus. Reincggs conjee* 
tures that the above-mentioned valley between the Elbrus and Dshuinan-taw was 
most probably the Porfa Cumana of Pliny*. This writer, however, is totally silerit 
respecting any such.gate, but observes that at the Caspian gates there*is a castle, 
situated on a rock, called Rumania ; — ^but thkis a very diflerent thing from a Ru- 
manian gate. What Pliny meant by the Caucasian gates I shall explain in the 
sequel ; only remarking here, that the Porta Cumana is one of the many mistakes 
of Ueineggs, and that it is not mentioned by one single wfiter of antiquity. 

V - - ^ 

* Rein. ii. 20, 2i.— In another part of his work (if. 140) he gives astiP more erroneous account 
of this country when he says: « It seems .manifest that the whole Porta Cumana on the south side 
was opened by human labour; and that this prodigious valley, as it at present appears, was formed 
by the excavations of miners. The shafts, and perhaps rich galleries, are to be sure choked with 
earth, so as to be no longer discoverable ; but wherever the rock yet remains bare, hornblende slato 
constantly alternates, and is deranged towards the north, when you have proceeded one third of the 
way, which is then obstructed by gray unproductive rock. After this the traveller is obliged to tra- 
verse, with great labour, trackless valleys, bordered b/lofty hills of granite, before he can reach the, 
northern entrance of the Porta Cumana. If according to ancient accqunta— (to what accounts can* 
the author allude?)— wc were to infer the number of miners from the daily quantity of gold and 
silver which was tube furnished, this could^ot be accomplished but by a great number of workmen i 
but as so great a number of persons in a small space would but have hindered one another, the only 
conjecture left us is, that the ore was so abundant, so ricA, and so easily wrought, that it was possible 
for a small number of men to furnish the stated f/uantity of gold and No traces, however, of 

these productive gold and silver mines arc now left, neither is mention /nade of tliem by any other 
writer than Strabo, The account of the latter likewise sounds extremely fabulous ; for in treating of 
the Ssuanes he says, that the brooks in their country are reported to carry gold along with their waters, 
and that these barbarians catch it in perforated plates, and with woolly skins. Hence originated the fable 
‘ of the golden Jieece.^lxi all probability, what here appears in the form of narrative is only an hypo- 
thesis for explaining the story of the golden (eece.. Attempts have nevertheless been made in mo- * 
dern times, but ineffectually, to discover these rich mines again. John Fischer, who was* afterwordi- 
found to be a lunatic, presented a plan to the Emperor Paul I. for seeking these productive mines 
mentioned by Strabo, but received no answer. On the actual occupation of Georgia he repeated 
his proposal, which was then approved. He was sent on an expedition to the Caucasus ; and Count 
Mussin Puschkin, who went thither as Inspector of Mines, was ordered to furnish, him with four 
miners and two mining-engineers as assistants. The first thing he did was to seek the tribe of Ly tschu* 
mentioned by Rcinoggs, but of which he could of course obtain no information, because its name is 
not what he states, but Letschkum. At length, after much fruitless travelling up and down, he heard 
of a village called Ly tschu, on the frontiers of Georgia and the Imerethian province of Wachan. 
He accordingly repaired thither without loss of time, but brought back with him nothing but barren 
stone. Not long since another mineralogist set out on on expedition in quest of the golden fleece. 
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Ths chief princely families of the Ckaiatschai, with the member^ of tiiem tiQw 
living, ai;e as follow ; 

1. Family of Krym Sckochali. 

GUachsan, son of Binagor. 

Asslanbeg, son of Gilachsan. 

Ckara, son of Gilachsan. 

Isslam, son of Aschs^at. 

I^Bs^st, or Missaost, son of Kutschuck. 

Kasi,. son of Kutschuck. 

Issmail, son of Kutschuk. 

Binagor,, son, of Mudara. 

Missost, son of Mudara. • 

Aschagmat, son of Mudara. 

2. Family <f Hastan {tiasmHtllu). 

Mussa, Issmail, Dudaruck, 

Osman, Biuagor, ftlissost 

5. Fa^^ if Ckumttck (fUcumuck-ulhi). 

Omar, Dshenai, Osman. 

4. Family of SchtAan (Schid>an~uUu). 

Machmat, '^^‘'Tschopal, Hassana, , 

Tau Ssulthan, Gudenet. 

5. Fdjm/y f Dofta f. {Dotta-ullu). 

Omar, Osman, Krymschochal. 

6. Family of Kotschkar (Kotschkar-vllu). 

Murtassai Omar, 

Osman, Kerim. 

7. Family of Tschotch'cha J. (Tschotoch'chalof^. 

Machmut, Osmaq, 

Hassana, Mustafa. 
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8. Famity of Kamm {KaisthHtO^ 
Kaissin, Mirsa, 

Bekir, Osman. 


9 . Family of Mtrsa-beg {Mirsa-ieg-uUu). 



Hassana, 


Dshenai, 

* Kotschanai. 


10. Family of Thotsch'cha 11. (Tsckotsc^’cha^ullu). 
Koschenai, .Hassana. . 

11. Family of Korchnum (Korckmasslarin). 
Korchmass, Hadshibeg, 

Hassana, Hagini. 


m 


IS. Famly \f Dotta II. (JDotta-ttllu). 

Mifsabeg, Kaissin^ Dshambulat, 

Dschenai, Mirsai. 

13. Familif of Botesch (Botesch-ullu), 

Osman, Hassana, 

Mustafa, Ismail. 

To the Ckaratschai belongs also the tribe of Urusby^ residing on the elevated 
ridge of Tschalpack, which separates them from Baksan : this tribe comprehends 
about 150 families, and is under the authority of the Kabardian prince Missaost. 
Besides the descendants of families long settled at Ckaratschai tliere are in that 
village a family from Derbend, and two or three whose progenitors came from the 
neighbourhood of Endery. * * 

II. Eastward of Ckaratschai, in the slate-mountains, lies the Tartar district of 
Baksan, contiguous to tlie upper part of the considerable river of the same name, 
and to the source of the brook Kulkudshin, which runs into a salt-water lake whence 
salt is procured in winter. The inhabitants of tliis as well as of tlie succeediog 
district are denominated Tscherigii by the Tscherkessians. 

III. TheTschegem orTscheriga, in Tseherkessian Tschegem Kusch’ha, are com- 
posed of about 400 families, and inhabit the most elevated snow and slate mountains 
oh the rivers Tschegem and Schawdan, as far westward as the Baksan. They have 
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princ^ (fi^)) nobles and boors (FscAt^or), thou^ the latter are by no 

means dependent on tlfe former, but all are alike subject to die heighbouriug Ka- 
Inrdian pnpces, who yet from time to time demajpd of them the ancient tribute, 
the payment of which however they resist by force when opportunity offers. They 
cultivate wheat, millet, and barley, and brew excellent beer. Tjiey keep numerouj'^ 
frocks, ^nd many horses, which are small, and not capable of crying beai^ 
burdens, but extremely serviceable in travelling among the mountains’, for which 
purpose they are sold in considerable numbers to the people of '^Imeretlii and Min- 
grelia. They have likewise a peculiar species of small piules, called Ckara Katir, 
produced by crossing t^e horse wifri jhe small breed of asses which is common also 
in Geor^a., Their honey is excellent, but often has an intoxicating quality when 
collected by the b^ from tlie rhododendron and azalea pontica. For tire privilege 
of depasturing tlieir cattle in the lower valleys they are obliged to pay a tax to die 
Tscherkessians ; and though they have long been solicitQus to shake off this yoke, 
and to become Russian subjects, diey have not yat been jable to accomplish this ob- 
ject Their ten'itory, together with that of their neighbours the Balkars, is called 
by the Georgians Bassiana, and not, according to the account of Giildenstadt and 
Pallas, Dsbikethi, as I have already observed. They seem to hare been formerly 
more numerous, a conjecture which b strengthened by die many ancient ruins and 
stone churches yet existing in the mountains. Tkeir villages are the following : 

1. Ulu-Elt, in die high range of hills along the Tschegem. Near it is an ancient 

church, six yards in length, seated upon a rock, in which is hewn a serpen- 
tine passage that jras' fbrmei'ly furnished with iron rails. Here are yet pre- 
serve relics of books, of whudi Pallas procured a few leaves that were not 
brought away mthout great danger. One belonged to a New Testament in 
the ancient Gi«ek language, and the others to Greek church-books. At this • 
place pregnant women make vows for dieir happy delivery, which are com- 
monly fulfilled by the sldughter of some 'animal for the purpose of an enter- 
tainment that is held there. 

2. Tschegem, on the right bank of the river of that name, opposite to the pre- 

ceding. 

,3. Tabenindshik. 

4. Berdebi, lower down, likewise on the right bonk of the Tschegem. 

5 . Urssundag. 

6 . Mniula, still lower down, on the right of the Tschegem, Mt^ar from-die spot 

where it receives the Schawdan into its left. • 
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7. Adshaga, on the left of the Tschegetn, a little to the 90 uth-v^t of Berdebfc 

8. Tscheflict\e, on both sides of the Schawdan, not £k)ib <its at the 

faqt of the snowy mountains. 

9. Biiliingu, on the right of the Schawdan, about ten wersts low)»a 

10. Usduschirti. / 

11. Kam, on both sides of the Schawdan, just before its influx into flie left of the 

Tachegem, ’ ‘ ^ 

In the valley through which flows the Schawdan are iron ores (temirbasch), winch 
tlie inhabitants smelt, and from the lead ore of Mount Ckargadshei-taw (Lead-moun- 
tain) they extract lead, of which they bast ihdr balls. They likewise make saltpetre, 
and have gunpowder to sell. • • ‘ 

IV. The Balckar are called by the Tscherkessians Balckar Ktisch'haf in Georgian 
properly Bassiani, and by themselves Malkar-aul, t(iat is, Malkarian villages. They 
exceed 1200 families, and live partly dispersed, partly together in villages, in the 
districts bordering on the upper portions of the rivers Tspherek, Psigon-ssu, * and 
Aruan or Ai'gudan, in the lofty |late-mountains. To them belongs also tlie district 
of Bissinge, on the Upper Mischdshigk, which empties itself into the left of the 
Tschegern. The chief part of their merchandize goes to Radsha and Oni on the 
Rion in Imerethi, which place is said to be 55 wersts distant from their principal 
village Ulu Malkar. The way thither leads through tremendous snow-clefts, Where 
travellers are often overwhelmed Tby the avalanches that roll xlown from above. The 
commodities which they carry to Radsha and Oni consist chiefly of felt mantles 
(^jamatscheK)^ light yellow and brown cloth {schall), which is deemed very good, 
felts, hoods (haschlik)^ and furs. These they barter forsilks and cottons, needles, 
gold and silver tissue, tobacco, pipes, and ofter small w^ares. At Oni they purchase 
more particularly great quantities of rock salt, which is sent all over Georgia and 
the Caucasus in large ^long and square blocks, weighing five or six pud, from llie 
mine situated near Bajasid beyoiKl Eriwan. They likewise receive Russian salt 
from the Line and the Tschemomorzes, wdience it is brought to them by Jews and 
Kabardians. Another principal article imported by them from Radsha Consists of 
kettie^ 'and vessels of copper, wWch are brought from Erscruin by way of Batliunii 
and Potlii. The Balkar and Tschegern are also reported to melt much of the Russian 
copper coin that falls into tlieir hands, •and to make it up into dis^s and plfttes. 
On the way from Dugor to the Balkars, near the rivulet Chassria-Don, is situated 
Mount Isdi-chong (that is, I-^d-hill), containing abundance of ore, which is fetched 
away by the Dugjres, who smelt it at home. From the Dugorian village of 
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M«squai/v’a qinia^ may opproatil ithiitb ease. Accoi^ing to the Geor^an accounts, 
tlieir gnncely ianiity of Kissitit, which is esteeiped equal in rank, to the Kabardian 
noUes, is of Ossetian descent; but this statement seems to require confirmation'. 
Their villages are as follow : 

1. Ulu-lSfalkar, or Great Malkar, on the little river Psigon-ssu, which cmptie^ 
itself ipto the right of the Tscherek. It is the chief yHlago and residence. 
* lof the family of Bassiat, of pbout 180 bouses. ' 

t. .Gobsarta, on the same river. 

5. Churdaira. 

4. Schawarda, on the tefit of the Tscherek. 

' 5. Julu, lower down on the sam^side.. 

6. Iskanta. 

7. Adshalga. . 

' Mochaula, at the influx of the Psigon ihto the Tscherek; 

9. Bissinga^ a village ivith a particular district, between the rivers Tscherek-chaco^ 
Or &e rapid Tscherek, and the Missdscfiigk, u%ich rises in the west, and 
fiills bdow. the mouth of the preceding into the Tscher^. Below Biasinga, 
the inrook Ckara'ssu,. that is, Black Water, empties itself into the left of ^e 
Tscherek-chaco. ^ 

to. Chtdam, on the west side of the Tscherekehaco, a laige and limpid river 
' which rises in the high 'mountains, and &lls into the west side of the Tscherek. 
Below its influx there is adeepholein the Tscherek filled with extremely 
clear hut salt and bitter water, which is termed in Tscherkessian Tscherek- 
Jana, which signifies Tscherek' s mother. Near this spot the steep rocky 
banks of the Tscherek approabb so near together as to ^low. a bridge which 
leads from the KabardalLto;the Balkars to.be thrown across. The village 
of Chulam is inhabited by families of Ssuapes, who still continue to dress 
exactly in. die Imeiethiip fashion, and 'are called Ssonk They reside not 
here only, but also dispersed in the neighbouring range of Ckaschka-tau, 
that is. Lead-mountain, and are subject to the. Kabardians, with whom they, 
barter their own productions and slaves of both sexes for salt and |tein.. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

■AnilANdEMENTS A JOURNEY ON HORSEBACK — PACK-RORSES — REQUISITE 
CONVOY-*-NEGLECT OF THE COSSACKS ASSIGNED AS AN ESCORT — ^DANGER 
OP TRAVElUNa ON THE LINE— CAUSE OF IT— DEPARTURE FROM GEOR- 
GIEWSK FOR MOSDOK — MARIINSKAJA — PAWEOWSKAJA — ^VAELEY IN WHICH 
TJIE KURA FLOWS — COURSE OF THAT Ry^ER — CONJJ^CTURE RESPECTING 
THE MOUTH OF THE MALKA — ERROR IN THE PODRO|INAJA «:ARTA,RESPECT- 
ING THE COURSE OF THE KURA — ^TARTAR SEPULCHRAt CHAPELS, CALLED 
BJELOI MESSDSlfllT BY THE RUSSIANS — SSOLENOI BROD — SALDATSKAJA 
MALKA — PROCHLADNOi — ^JEKATERI NOGRAD, FORMEBI-Y THE CAPITAL OF 
THECAUCASIAN PROVINCE — MOSDOK — ITS VARIOUS INHABITANTS — ^JESUITS 

• I * • 

— ARMENIANS — THEIR NUPTIAL CEREMONIES — RELIGIOUS TENETS — ^THE 
RIVER TEREK — ITS DIFFERENT SPECIES OF FISH — CULTURE OF SILK. ON THE 
TEREK — VINEYARDS — KISLAR BRANDY — MELONS AND M'ATER-MELONS — 
BADLESHAN — DEPARTURE OF A CONVOY OF PROVISIONS FOR GEORGIA. 

JDuring my absence from Georgiewsk my people had made all the necessary 
preparations for a journey over the mountains ; for Mosdok is usually the place 
where travellers leave their carriages and pursue their route on horseback. It would 
be easy enough, to be sure, to proceed in a carriage as far as Wladikawkas on the 
Terek, and at the very foot of the Caucasus ; but few travellers attempt it, partly 
because it would be a very difficult matter to repair any accident tliat might happen 
to carriages in the steppes of the Kabardah, and partly because there is so much , 
more chance of escaping on horseback in case of falling in with an encinyi It was 
therefore necessary to divide my baggage and books, and to pack them in trunks 
and portmanteaus (schamadani), which being fastened together two and two with 
cords, laid upon pack-horses. These double packages are termed in Russian 
Wjuki ; and this is tlie usual method of transporting goods tliroughout all tliq 
Caucasus ; nay, even the greatest pai't of the ammunition and provision for the 
army stationed in Georgia is conveyed tliither from Russia in tliis manner. The 
lieaviest load that can be laid on one horse is six pud, or S40 Russian pounds, wliich 
must be divided into #ro equal parts, one on each side, so as to preserve a due 
balance: I required three saddle- and five pack-horses, as I left my Russian ser- 
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vant m tiie Line, andjto6&‘ ihy tiie^daht only alotfg jrith me; partly 

because one person additional occasions a consfdisriible increase in the eipenscs of 
travelling, and partly because I was Obliged in G^rgia to have a native about me 
as interpreter. ’ ' ' • ' ; ^ 

At I had been infcMined that in a few days a lai^ convoy of ^eets belonging to 
GenenQ Field-marshal Count Gudbwitsch would set out with a strot^ escort from 
Moifdok for Tiflis, I r^lv^ to join it, and hastened to reacl^ Mosdok before its 
dejKtf^re. Having completed all my preparations for the joum^,. I sdicited 
Governor von ^artwelinow and General Ssergei Alexewitsch Bulghakow, com- 
ntaiider in-chief o^ tiie Caucasian jCihe, for the papers necessary to my being fur- 
nished with post-horses md ej^ccurt? ; and these I received in the afternoon of the 
l6th of December. Our carriages were packed, and nothing prevented us from 
starting but the goverhori who refused his |)«inissi6n, as our journey, till we should 
overtake the convoy, would have hear ext^mel^ dai^erous, and no reliance is to 
be placed on the Cossacks assigned for ah ekort; who cbmmonly betake themselves 
to flight on the appeanu^e of an eneihy, smd, anxious ohiy to save themselves and 
their horses, leave the travellers chmmitted to ^ir care ki thelmch. Ills safer 
in general to go with an escort of infanby, of which the moo^ameaTS stand more 
in awe, as they themselves almost always attaif^k on horseback, and thm their an- 
tagonists on foot have a great advantage in taking ainf at tiiem. Fcwtiierest, itis 
not too-much to assert that the Kabardians are allowed fulHiberty to commit what 
depredations they ple^^ and to plunder the Russians iii their own territory, be^ 
cause the Cossacks and other troOps are stiictly enjoined not to kiU any of thero,^ 
but to take thm fdive; which is next to imiio^blei,' as tiie latter are mu<h’ worse 
mounted and armed than the oiemy.— Were we to reckon up all the persons who 
.during the last twoity-five years have carried the Tschwkestdans and 

Tschetscb«izes on the line, tife amount would prove beyond comparison greater 
than the number of those who were swept aw^ by tite late pestilence in the Cau- 
casian goyaimaent. As such strict precautions are taken against that duease, why 
are not pr(^i>er measures adopted against this far more deetructive and Asgraceful 
scourge, whi^ depopulates a tract 150 wersts in breadth along the Russian 
frontiers ^ Wtiie Kabardians frequently advance in their meurskms beyond Mad- 
sha)^ to the boundaries of oth^ governments. .It is indeed no wonder that this, 
nation is so inimically disposed towards the Russians, aa tife latter have, under tiie- 
appewance of protection and friendship, incroached more a4ii amre upon their ta*- 
rifories, and now cooped them up within a fourth part of their fonner pasturages.. 
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As, however, the Rassian government has once adopted Ae ’vicious policy of in- 
juring a brave and estimable nation in every possible way, it . should now at least 
endeavour to counteract by energy the mischievous consequences of sudi a system. 

On the 17 th, about eight in the morning, we at length Idt Geor^ewsk by the 
eastern gate of the fortress, descended the steep declivity of the steppe,* and crossed 
the Podkumka, which Continues to flow here with considerable rapidity. Instead 
of tlie seven Cossacks who had been order^ ttf escort me, I obtained only two 
men, because all the others had gone a-hunting with General Bulghakow. About 
noon we reached the stanitsa of Mariinskaja, on the brow*of the deep ravine throu^ 
which the little river Saluka pursues its course to the Kuma. In descending the 
steep west side of this ravine, the horses wem unable t#hold the carriage, and ran 
away with it at fultgallop down into tiie valley, and through the river, till at last 
they were Stopped by the numerous black-thorn bushes on its banks. We had every 
treason to expect that the vehicle would be dashed in pieces, but fortunately it re- 
ceived no material injury. — Pafriowskaja, tlie next stanitsa, is 27 wersts from 
Georgiewsk, and is situated on the left bank of the little river Kura, which rises in 
a range of wooded hills in tlie steppe, called in Tartar Tscbapsdiakle, andin Tscher- 
kessian Oschapschak. The Kura has properly speaking two sources, the eastern 
being termed by the Tscherkessians Kura ju^ or the Dry Kura, and the western 
Kura Iscbgwa, or the Great Ki^. The river niAs eastward, bearing a little to 
the north, and terminates in several small swampy lakes in the steppe near the sands- 
of Anketeri. . - 

The spacious, deeply indented valley of the Kura, whose 'bed is entirely composed of 
loose round stones, was incontestably formed by a much larger stream than the brook 
which is now almost lost in it; and as this valley continues of thesame breadth up- 
wards to the west and south-west, and runs to the Malka near Bjeloi Messdshet, it 
is extremely probaUe tiiat the Maika, whose cunpnt rolls along the same kind b( 
pebbles as cover this valley, must formerly have emptied itself by tliis channel into 
the Caspian Sea, which fHice extended further on this side. Perhaps also part of 
this stHRm might, at that time, have run off by means of the valley that cots across 
from Bjeloi Messdshet to the rivulet Saluka or Solka, which, as well as the bied of 
that brook, is likewise full of pebbles, through the channel of the Solka towiird 
the W’nma. and have had one common mouth with the latter. Some uicieiit traces, 
indicating a more recent alteration of its course, are actually still to be seen lietween 
Ssolenoi Bi^ and Prochladnoi. — It is indeed probable that the Baksan, tlie Terek, 
and other rivers, may have fallen more to tlie nortliward into what was formerly 
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part of th9 sea, and that the drift-sands between the present Kuma and the Terek 
originated in tlie quartz-sffnd carried thither by thrir currents*. ' , 

If we ^ume it for a fact that the Malka, which is also called Balch by the 
Tartai's, foniierly emptied itself by a separate channel into tlie Caspian Sea, it is 
highly probable tliat the alteration of its course must have taken.place at no very 
distailt period. Ptolemy indeed mentions but two rivers wliich run into that sea to 
tlic north of ttic Caucasus, as far as the Wolga, the Alonta, and the Udon (Kuma); 
but the rivers in tlie steppe could not have changed their courses so recently as 
his time. — ^The deep valley^of the Kura, which extends to tlie banks of tlie Malka, 
has likewise in all probaliility occasioned an unpardonable error in tlie Podrobnaja 
Karta, whioh represents itMS rising in the east, running westward, and discliarging 
itself into tiic Malka to the south, whereas tlie veiy reverse is reajly the case. The 
Kuin rises nbout a (German) mile nortliward of tlie bank of the Malka, at first runs 
nortli-east, and then nearly due east, till itislostintlieabovementioned sands of tlie 
steppe. How this error could have been overlooked in ‘the revision, is incompre- 
hensible; especially since the course of the Kura is accurately laid down in the map 
to Giildenstadts Travels, as well as in that of tlie frontiers of the Ottoman empire 
by Zaimoni. . 

In going from Pewlowskaja through the valley of the Kura to the bank of the 
Malka, which is about two German miles distant,* you come to a pleasant circular 
glen, which opens to the west, and bears the Tscherkessian appellation of Kusch* 
bshapa. Upon a lull in this glen is the monument of Prince Missaost, a son of 
Ckara-Mursa and father of Arsslan-beg, the latter of whom was, under the nmne of 
Ssokur Hhadsbi, a celebrated robber and enterprising soldier. Hp was prince of 
the Ckubanian Nogays of the horde of Kassai Aul, who, eighty years since, roved 
about in these parts and low^ down the Malka, nay, even beyond the Terek in 
lite environs, of Dshulat. This monument is a Ijpptagonal chapel about fifteen feet 
high. Facing it stands a stone with a Tartar inscription^ aqd near the aperture for 
the window is tlie impression of a large human hand in the mortar, 'fhis chapel 
is styled by the Russians Bjeloi (the white) Messdshed. On the opposite .side of 
tlie' Malka are two Tscherkessian villages of the family of Tschashukin. Tno 
(German) miles to the east of Djeloi Messdsbet is a place which, on account of a 
passage over the Malka, is denominated by theTscherkessians Scheguka Jikego, by 
the Tartars Tussketscliu, and by the Russians Ssolenoi Brod ; all which names 
s 


* Pallas sudl, Stalthalt, i. 356. 
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eignify tlie Salt Ford. Here is now stationed a double guard of Cossacks, to pre- 
vent the Tscherkfessians from crossing tlie McJka. * 

In the afternoon we left Pawlowskaja, where we were obliged ta wait a long 
time on horseback ; and after proceeding eighteen wersts, which we performed in 
little more than an hour, we reached Saldalskaja Malka, a consideidble village. 
Ten wersts further we came to the redoubt of Ssoliman Brod, thus named from an 
old ford of the Tscherkessians in the Malka, and at the distance of live more wersts, 
to the station and vBlagc of Prochladnoi, one (German) mile from the conflux of 
the Baksan and iVIalka. flere at that time resided Majdr-general Del Pozzo, the 
inspector of the Kabardians (Kabardinskoi Pristaw). From Prochladnoi our road 
led through the village of Priblishnie to die town and ibrtress bf Jekaterinograd, 
17 wersts distant, on the left side of tlie Malka,' wlifere we aiTived about midnight. 
In almost every stage the Cossacks assigned us quietly turned batk when wajiacl 
proceeded about half way, so tliat we were usually without any escort when we reached 
the stanitza. This affords, an additional proof of the want of order that prevails 
even in the military arrangements on. the Line.. On« account of tlie quarantiue we 
were refused admittance into the town, so that we were obliged to pass the night in 
the open air ; which ivas the more unpleasant, as I had sent forward my felt-tent 
and other tilings to Mosdok, and tlie chillness of a December night is not particularly 
grateful even in more southern latitfudes. The hardship of our case was further 
aggravated at first by the. want of wood to kindle a^fire. On this occasion I once 
more remarked bow little die Russians are really capable of enduring cold ; for my 
student w^as almost in tears, and some of the Russian carriers, who bad likew ise^ 
stopped here, coiild not put on furs enough one. over another. Upon the w hole, 
foreigners bear die cold in Russia much better than the natives, who begin to wear 
. their furs in autumn ^nd never leave them off till the middle of spring. The degi'ee 
to which diey heat their apartments also intolerable. On the other hand, fo- ’ 
reigners, who during the firsUyears of dieir residence in Russia have not accustomed 
themselves to furs, scarcely. ever want them afterwards; and for my own part, I 
always found a wadded surtout or wrapper much more pleasant wear than oppressive 
over-heating furs, which I never used except when travelling in. the depth of 
winter.. 

Jekaterinograd is situated, like Georgiewsk, on the lofty brow of^a declivity 
which descends abruptly to the Malka. This town, which forms a pentagon, is 
the strongest fortress on the Caucasian Line, and was founded in 1776. The two 
sides next to the precipice being suflBiciently protected by it, are not fortified.; 
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but the Other three are defended by n^paiti, dit(^, ainl iiree batteries, i^msa the 
year 178i, Jekaterinograd was the bhief town of the Caneasian (>rovince of the 
government of Astrachaii, till a few years since das province itself was ^eted bto 
a government, and GeOrgiewsk was made its capitid. 

4Il^e country round Jekaterinograd, as far as the Terekj js very fertile, atfl 
bears Ihe Tartar name of Besch-tunack, that is^ the Five Mouths, because the 
rivei-s Malkr^ Baksan, Tschegem, and Tscherek, unite there with one anotiier, and 
afterwards with the Terek. At the place where Jekaterinograd now stuids was 
formerly tlie principal parage of the Tscherkessians across tliat river, over which 
they drove their catdO: « 4 

Early id the nibrning^f December 18th we left our cold quarters, and after 
proceeding twelve worsts came to fee junction of the Malka ijjth fee Terek, which 
lay about a werst to our right. The Gossatk posts were every where doubled on 
account of the quarantine, and sonie of them wene even stationed beyond the Malka 
and the Terek, which rivers form fee boondaiy between , the Russians and fee 
Tsclicrkessians. Our road then led through the villages Alexandria and Pod- 
polnoi to Pawlodolsk, the last station before Mbsdok, 82 worsts from Jekaterino- 
gi-ad. Thirteen wersts beyond it, we arrived before it was yet noon at Mosdok. 

As Governor Kartwelinow bad ^ven me a jparticular letter of recommendation 
to Lieutenant-colonel Diandw, commandant of this fortress, 1 drove up to his house, 
to request him to assign me convenirait and romny quarters ; which, to my great 
satisfection, I obtained in fee house of Stephen Tairtissow an Annenian Catholic. 

Mosdok, which is reckoned 115 we^ts from Georgiewsk, stands close to tlie 
Terek on fee steep declivity of fee steppe, which borders fee whole left side of feat 
river, and is here about 18 yards high. Die name of this town is properly of 
Tscherkessian ori^n, being Composed of Mess, wood/ and dok, deaf, and signifying 
a thick wood : for such was fee appearance/>f feis spot' before the section of the 
fortress, and in these woods the Kabardians kept their flocks and beids at certain 
seasons Of the year Mosdok was built in 1763; fen*^ proprietor of this district, 
MursaEurgbk Kantschiokin, who had been baptized at Petersburg, having previ- 
ously ced^ it for ever to fee crown of Russia. The remains of stone ediiices and 
a walled cellar, which are said to have resembled fee ruins orMadshar in the style 
of their arfehecture, were discovered, not more than thirty years since, in the wood 
seven miles distant from this place, called Old Mosdedc. 

Ibe fortress is accesable On the north and east sides ohly, and might be conridered 
as a strong barrier against the mountaineers, if fee garrison were more mmierous, 
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and the guns on the ramparts were kept in better condition. At present they chiefly 
consist of vei^ heUvy iron ordnance fit only for battering cannon. 

The inhabitants of Mosdok are Russians, Armenians, Armenian Catholifcs, Geor- 
gians, Tartars, and Ossetes : here are also many baptized Tscherkessians. Owing 
to the concourse of^so many different nations, most of the inhabitants engaged in 
trade speak not only the Russian but abo the Tartei', Armenian, Georgian, Tscher- 
kessian, and Ossetian tongues, and have highiy^ltivated their capacity for learning 
languages. From a^isit to the market-hou^ (Gostinnoi dwor), and from the quan- 
tity and diversity of the copimodities for sale, and the number of the purchasers, 
may easily be inferred the degree of prosperity gnjoyed by thj inhabitants of a Rus* 
sian town. The market-house of Mosdok, however, still makes, but a^miserable 
figure, and it is onlj^in one shop, belonging to ‘Armenians of Nachtschiwan, that 
you meet with European goods. Most of tlic others are shut up, and the rest are 
occupied by Armenian and Ossetian tradesmen of this place, who deal in small 
wares and eatables. Tlie tiaffic of Mosdok is said to have formerly been far more 
considerable ; but the present insecurity on tlie Line, the quarantine on the Russian 
side, and the pestilence among the mountaineers, have contributed to its extraor- 
dinary decline. The occupation of Georgia may also have concurred in producing 
this eflfect, as the market for the sale of Russian and .European commodities to the 
inhabitants of this country has been transferred by tliat measure to Tiflis. 

The houses are partly of wood and partiy of wattle-work plastered over with 
mortar. The windows commonly look into the court-yard, so that nothing is to 
be seen firom the street but bare walls plastered with day qr whitewashed. Below 
the town, on the Terek, are several water-mills of miserable construction ; but the 
stones wear so exceedingly, that it is scarcely possible to eat the bread made of the 
flour ground by them, on account of the quantity of sand which is mixed with it. 

Besides a Russian church, Mosdok contains two belonging to the Armenians, and 
one to the Catholics. The latter was built about forty years since by the Capu- 
chin missionaries stationed at this place ; and as they are all dead, it is now in the 
hands of the Jesuits, who have here a superior, a father, and a lay-brother, I hoped 
to be able to procure from them some information respecting the mountaineers ^but 
the shortness of their residence at Mosdok had allowed them no opportunity, to 
make themselves acquainted with those people, or to commence any intercourse with 
them. The father, A^dius Henry, who is a native of the Frenoh Netherlands, 
and was educated in England, has in a short time made an extraonUnaty {^fi- 
ciency in the Armenian language ; and though he had begun to learn it only nine 
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months before my fii'st visit to Mosdok, he was already able' to hold public di^ 
courses in it in the chi/Irch. Divine service also, witli the excep^on of the mass, is 
held here in the Armenian language. 

This artful Jesuit some time since formed a plan for civilizing such of the moun- 
tain-tribes of the Caucasus as are not yet completely subject to^the Russian sceptr?, 
by means of members of his fraternity, in the same manner as tliey did the savage 
inhabitants of Pai'aguay. According to this proposal, the government was to give 
full scope to the order, and would thus rid itself of an expeii^ive and troublesome 
concern. This plan, ^4ii€h was approved and supported by several of the civil 
officers on the Line» he transmitted to St. Petersburg ; where it does not seem 
to have been most favourably received, and is now totally forgotten. 

During my residence at Mbsdok I had an opportunity of ^tending an Armenian 
wedding, and remarked the following ceremonies practised on the occasion : — The 
evening preceding the nuptials, the bridegroom invites all his friends of tlie male 
sex to his house, and entertains them in the best manner. He then sends for a 
barber to shave the heads and beards of the whole company, who afterwards go to 
the bath. Very early the next morning the bridegroom repairs with his train to the 
house of bis future fatber-in-law, to fetch his bride. The father then joins their 
hands, and follows them with his whole company to church,, where the marriage 
ceremony is performed by the ecclesiastic. After their return from church the fes- 
tivities last three days without intermission, and it is not till the third night that 
the new married couple are permitted to sleep together. A singular custom which 
prevails among several Asiatic nations has also obtained among the Armenians, 
which is, that the wife, during the first year of her marriage, and sometimes for a 
still longer period, must not speak upon any account to the parents of her husband. 

The following are the principal points in which the Armenians differ in matters* 
of faith from the Roman Catholic Christians : 

f ^ 

1. They believe in the existence of one nature only in our Saviour, namely, the 
divine. 

f . The souls of the righteous are not condemned to purgatoiy. 

3. The punishment of the wicked and the reward of the good will not commence 

till the last judgement 

4. The Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father only, and not from the Son.. 

5. They do not regard the Pope of Rome as the visible head of the universal church. 

6. They submit to no councils, except the first three general ones ; and deny in 

particular the authority of that of Chalcedon. 
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7. They have no extKme unction. 

8. At Ijie mass they do not mix the wine with water, m order to denote the 

single nature of bur Saviour. 

9. In the service of the mass they make mention of certain heretics. 

10. The priests oijy, and not the bishops, impart the sacrament of confirmation. 

11. They celebrate the biith, appearance, and baptism of Christ all on one day, 

namely, the 6th of January. 

12. In slaughtering animals, in the purification of women after child-birth, and 

in the choice and rejection of clean and unclean nteats, they have retained 
some of the peculiarities of the Jewish tteligion. • 


The cun-ent of the Terek at Mosdok is very rapid, owing to the elevated situation 
of its sources in the swovvy range of the Caucasus. From Stephan Tzminda in 
the high mountains, to Lars at t^e commencement of tlie lime-stone range only, 
it is said to haye a fall of 95 English feet. In July and August, when it is swoln 
eight or ten feet above its usual height in autumn, winter, and spring, it becomes 
impetuous, overflows its banks in many places, and inundates part of the adjacent 
country. It' not only undermines and washes away its banks, but also here and 
there forms new beds for itself, and chokes up the old* ones with sand, upon which 
the trees washed down from the mountains, and floats of timber, are frequently 
stranded. This river is not frozen over every year, but is nevertheless covered with 
drift-ice in winter. About this season its water is tolerably clear ; but from the 
place where it leaves the mountains and enters the plain of the Kabardah, it 
is at other times rendered extremely turbid by earthy particles which it holds in 
• solution. When taken up, however, it soon settles, and the water is then fine and 
well tasted. Below Kislar the Terel^ has much les^ fall, and divides into several 
branches, where the current flows so gently, that it has time to deposit the earthy 
particles, by which these branches are gradually becoming more and more choked 
up with mud, and sometimes one, sometimes another, assumes tlie appearance of 
the main river. 

The Terek and all its tributary streams are but scantily stocked with fish, of 
which tliey possess no peculiar species. They are all natives of the Caspian, which 
ascend the river from that sea for the sake of spawning and fresh water, and return 
after the spawning-season to their former abodes. Hepce it is only at particular 
times that fish of one or more of these species are to be caught in any quantity, 
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* This scarcity is more especially owing to the shallowness of the river at its mouth, 
where toge fishes, such as the sturgeon, scarcely find water sufficient to cover 
them. At the same time this water is nearly stagnant, and in summer warm and 
unwholesome; while the current of its principal subordinate streams, the Malka 
and Ssundsha, is too cold and rapid. » ' % 

Vhe most common fishes in the Terek are carp, barbel, sturgeon,, and sewruga.. 
The salmon is so abundant here in Januai*y and February^ and of such sui)erior 
flavour, that it might be smoked with advantage, and exported'to the Empire. The 
cyprinus chalcoides (in 'Russian Shimaja Ryba), which, on account of its excel- 
lence, is called by the Persians Sehah-mahiy or king’s-fish, and is also known by 
the appellation of the Kislar herring, is so numerous in the winter months, in the 
Terek, as to form the most common species in that river. Tips fat and highly pa- 
latable fish, which is usually smoked, might completely supersede the use of the 
Dutch herrings, and is exceedingly cheap, larger, and of better flavour. Many of. 
them are 45 inches long, and weigh 18 pounds. Pike, standarts^ and perch, are-raro: 
in the Terek ; but, on the other hand, otters and tortoises are found towards the sea*» 
The tract on the left side of the Terek, between Mosdbk and Besch-tamack,.was 
formerly called by the Tscherkessians Jeroschta. The river on the opposite side 
forms at high water two long islands, named Eagle Islands (Ostrowa Orlawy)^ the 
southernmost of which is separated from the Little Kabardah by an arm denomi- 
nated the Demirian. Six wersts to the east of Mosdok was a small wood, styled 
in Tartar Jiis Terek, that is, the Hundred White Poplars ; on the site of which is 
now a settlement called Ssto Derew, or the Hundred Trees. Half way thither 
some ancient ruins were formerly to be seen. 

The culture of silk, which has been raised upwards of forty years in the Cossack 
stanitzas between Mosdok and Kislar, has recently become extremely flourishing,: 
chiefly through the exertions of Marshal von^Bieberstein ; so that this country, to- 
gether with Georgia, now furnishes a considerable quantity of raw silk for the 
Russian manufactures at Moscow and other places* The cultivation of the vine, 
though very general, has not however attained perfection here, because the inhabi- 
tants possess neither the requisite knowledge nor sufficient patience. Hence the Kislar 
•wine is still rather below middling, and this branch of agriculture is liable to be 
totally lost. There are, however, individual proprietors of vineyards who bestow 
mwe pains upon them, ^d are less solicitous about the quantity than the quality, of 
their produce. Thus, for instance, I have drunk Kislar wine at the house^of Governor 


* GiUdenstadt, ul74s. 
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von Kartwelinow, at Geor^ewsk, which had been some years in bottles^ and was 
little inferior to Hermitage in strength and flavour. A nibre lucrative branch of 
business than the wine-trade, to tlie inhabitants of the Mosdok line, is the sale of 
brandy^ which is made of excdlent quality at and near Kislar, and sdht all over 
Russia, nay even to, distant parts of Siberia:, it is eveiy where known by the name 
of Kislar brandy, and is in great request. . ' 

The steppe to the north of the Caucasus might almost be termed the native 
country of the cUcuiAber, the pumpkin, the melon, and the water-melon; the two 
latter in particular are uncommonly fine in the neighbourhood of Mosdok. 
Of the melon, called in Tartar Kaun,. there ase several species, each surpassing 
the other in flavour ; but die best of all is laige and long, and has « light gireen pulp.. 
Of the water-melons^jn Tartar Ckarbus, tlie best kind is that which has a dai'k red 
pulp> and a^ small seed resembling that of the pear. Attempts have been made of 
late years to distil brandy from water-melons, and it is far from tasting amiss. Fine 
as diese fruits are on tlie Line, yet every stranger must abstain from eating them, 
an indulgence which would infallibly induce fever. The Armenians of this place 
however assert, that to the north of the Caucasus the water-melons, and to the 
south of those mountains the common melons, are particularly unwholesome. One 
of the most palatable vegetable productions is the fruit of the solanum mehngena^^ 
which is cultivated in gardens, and called by the Asiatics Badkshan. It is eaten 
either roasted with meat, or alone highly seasoned and fried in oil or butter. 

On the 21st of December we were still at Mosdok, and saw a large convoy of 
provisions cross the Terek at three different places. It was going in two-wheeled 
Tartar cars (arhei^ by way of Tartartup to Wlailikawkas, and tlience to Georgia, 
Under an escort of lOQ Jagers and 80 Cossacks, with two pieces of cannon; a^ 

• 'the Tschetschenzes rendered tlie road to Wladikawkas very unsafe, and had shortly 
before surprised a convoy and taken ^e greatest part of it. I was extremely de-* 
sirous to join this convoy, that I niight explore the ruins of Tartartup; but Iwan 
lliewitsch Dianow, commandant of Mosdok, by birth a Tartar, who has since 
been removed on account of various acts of oppression, would not, for reasons un- 
known to me, accede to my wishes, though I. might have travelled with so much 
greater security and convenience than with the post-escort. • 

As I was more especially engaged, during my residence at Geor^ewsk and 
'Mosdok, in collecting particulars respecting the Tscherkessians, I think that this 
will be the most appropriate place to introduce them. For the sake of comparison, 
I shall subjoin the acount of their manners left us by Georgio Interiano, a Genoese, 
by whom they were visited toward the conclusion of the 15 th centuiy. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

. • « 

«r*niE TSCHEBKESSIANS — THEIR NAME AND ORIGIN — FORMER SETTLEMENTS 
OF THAT PEOPLE. — KABARDAII^ENEALOGY OF THEIR PRINCES— REMARK- 
ABLE TRADITION — ^VARIOUS CLASSES — PRINCES, NOBLBS, AND BOORS — RE- 
LATIONS BETWEEN iTHE PRINCES AND THE NO.BLES — FORMER PREROGA- 
TIVES OF THE PRljNCES — PROPAGATION OF MOHAMMEDANISM AMONG THEM 
— TH^ ARE4BDT NOMINAL VASSALS TO RUSSIA — THEIR WAY OF LIVING — 
REVENGE — PRIDE OF BIRTH — MARRIAGE — DIVORCE — CONJUGAL RELA- 
ITONS — EDUCATION OF CHILDREN — BURIAL CEREMONIES — PUNISHMENT 
OF THEFT — EXTENSION OF THE TSCHERKESSIAN NATION — ^FIGURE AND 
.COMPLEXION — DRESS — ^ARMS — TRADES — STYLE ,OP BUILDING — DOMESTIC 
ANIMAI.S— AGRICULTURE — FOOD — BEES-^LANGUAGE OF THE TSCHERKES- 
SIANS OF THEIR SECRET LANGUAGES— NAMES OF MfeN AND WOMEN— AP- 
PELLATIONS GIVEN UY THEM TO THEIR NEIGHBOURS. 

The remarkable people <jf the Tscherkess, galled by the Russians Tscherkessi, 
And by tlie Europeans erroneously Circassians, style themselves Adig6*, and now 
inhabit the country known by the name of tlie Great and Little Kabardah, and the 
districts bordering on several of the rivers that fall into tlie left of the Ckuban as 
far as Anapa and the Black Sea. The name Tscherkess is of Tartar origin, and is 
said to be composed of the words TicAer, road, and Kessrnek, t6 cut off. Tscher- 
kessAn or Tscherkessidshi must therefore be synonymous with Jol Kessidshi, whicl\ 
is still used by the Turks, and signifies a cutter-off or intercepter of the roads, that 
is, a highwayman, a robber.* Kessech or Kasach is the appellation given to the 
Tscherkessians by their neighbours the Ossetes ; and as the Kasachia of the Byzantine 


* Some writers have fusserted that this name is derived from the Turco-Tartar bdh, adah or 
• atkah, island ; but to this etymology the Tscherkessians themselves are total strangers, and have not 
even a word for island in their language. In Procopius, Strabo, Pliny, and Stephen of Byzantium, 
the Tscherkessians inhabiting the "coast .of the Black Sea are called ; and Georgio Interiano, a 
Genoese who wrote about the year 1502, begins his account of the manners of the Zyches with these 
.words : Zychi in lingua vulgare, tGreca ei Latina, cod chiamati^ et da Tartari ei Ihrci dimandati Ciar- 
,gassi et in loro proprio linguaggio appellati Adige, habitano dal Jmme della Tana su Lefia tutta quel ora 
marUima, verso el Jdasphoro Flag, ii. 196* 
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historians must be sought in the countiy contiguous to the Lower Ckuban inhabited 
by the Tscherkessians, it is possible enough that the Ossetes may be correcf in their 
assertion that the nation of the Tscherkessians styled itself Kasach* anterior to the 
coming of tlie Kabardian princes from tlie Krym. The Tartars therefore seem to 
have adopted the wqrd Ckasack^ which has no. further signification, into ‘their lan- 
guage, to denote a man who leads a martial and roving lifelike the Tscherkessians. 
In the old Tartar and its kindred Turkish dialect it is not to be found, and many 
Tartars .even know n&thing of this signification; 

The Tscherkessians were formerly spread much further nbrthward, and their pas- 
turages extended beyond the Kumaj called by tlfem the Gum^sch, that is, the Old 
Kuma, So lately as about forty years ago, the Nogays, Kumiick^, Tscherkessians^* 
and Abasses went anjuially to fetch their salt from the*salt-lake of Dshanseit, lying, 
northward of the mouth of that river, with which, together with the projduce of a 
smaller lake at the source of tlie Manytsch, they supplied the inhabitants of all tho^ 
mountains; By the extension of the Russian territory, and especially by the esta- 
blishment of the Caucasian Line in 1777 , they have been cooped up within narrower 
limits, and confined to the otlicr side of the Terek, the Malka, and thr Ckuban. 
Their principal passage over the Malka was near the site of the present fortress or 
Jekaterinograd, in the fertile plain called by the Tartars Besch^tdmdck,. the Five 
Mouths r and this is still the spot where the river is usu&liy forded by persons going, 
to the Great Kabardalu 

It would be a difficult matter to ascertain the origin of the name Kabardah; for 
the derivation of Reineggs from the river Kabar in the Krym, and Dah^ village t, 
can scarcely be deemed worthy of adoption. Many of the Tscherkessians are 
still denominated Kabardah, and particularly an usdcn (nobleman) of the race of 
•Tambie, on the little river Kischbek, whicli falls into the Baksan. In their lan- 
guage also Kabardiesch signifies a Kabardian Tscherj^ess J,. Reineggs and Pallas 
are of opinion that this nation was formerly settled in the Krym, whence it emigrated 
to the country which it now occupies. The ruins of a castle, called by the Tartars 
Tscherkess-kjcrman, are indeed still to be seen there; and the tract between the 

* MasBudi, an Arabian geographer who wrote about A.D. says; Mohammedan traders- 
come, annually from Rum, Armenia, , and the country of the Kascheky to Trebisonde, which lies on 
the sea of Constantinople.” (Ab/icef ei Extraitiy i. 16.) Here, however, he may perhaps allude to 
the Tartar inhabitants of Southern Georgia, in the districts of Kasachi, Bortschalo, and Bambalu. 

f 1 know not in what language ; for in Tscherkessian Kuadshe signifies a village. 

t The Tsuherkefliiuis are also denominated Gkabartie by the Tschetschetaes. . 
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rivers Katscha and Belbik, the upper half of which yet bears the name of Kabardd), 
is denominated by theVa Tscherkess-tiis, or the Plain of the Tschbrkessians. Never- 
theless, 1 can see nothing in all this to authorize the conjecture respecting the migra- 
tion of t&e TscherkeSsians from the Krym. It appears, on tlie contrary, most pro- 
bable that they dwelt at one and the same time in tlie plaiq to .the north of tlfe 
Cauoasus and in the Kiym, whence tliey were perhaps* expelled by the Tartars 
under Batu-chan. Jehoshaphat ifarbaro, who was the Venetian ambassador to the 
Persian court so far back as 1474, calls the present Kabard& by that name; and 
Sti'abo places the Kerk^tes in this country. 

From the. verbal oommunications of the elders of the nation I have collected the 
following particulars concerning their origin, or rather concerning the genealogy of 
their princes. Their progenitor, *named Arab-cban, is said IjjJiave been an Arabian 
prince, who at a remote period came with a small retinue from his native land to 
Schantschir,- a town long since de.sti'oyed, which was situated not far from Anapa 
in tlie country of the Nantuchas ch, and whence theb princes of the Temirgoi and 
.all the Tscherkessians, according to their own accounts, derive their extraction. 
There in are still to be seen a rampart and ditch about half a (German) mile 
in diameter, which surrounded this ancient town, and extend eastward to the rivulet 
PsifT, and westward to the Nefil. To the north of this spot, towards the morasses 
of the Ckuban, are several small hills, which *seem to have been forts. Arab-chan 
was succeeded by his son Churpataja, who left a son, Inal, sumamed or the 
Squinter, and is regarded by the princes of both Kabardahs as their progenitor. 
Inal had five sons, Tau-Ssulthan, Achlau, Mudar, Beslen, and Komuqua, who parted 
after his death, and divided the people among them. Tau-Ssulthan* was the eldest, 
and had the strongest party, ,and from him is descended the princely family of 
the same mime that still possesses the west part of the Little Kabardali, which is 
named after it Taltostani^. ^ Achlau and Mudar continued together, and were the 
foumlers of the two families who inhabit ^e eastern division called Gilachstani^. 
Beslen and Komuqua, though they separated from their brothers, remained in union 
with one another, and from them are descended the princes of the Great Kabardah 
or Kabardah proper, which is thence denominated Beslan-k^h. It is evident that 
these accounts relate solely to the pedigree of their princes, which goes no further 
back than between five and six centuries. That these should have come from Arabia 
is highly improbable, though their progenitor may have been named Arab-chan ; 


^-Tffu-Smlthan 18 Tartar, and s^mfiai Mpuntain-Lofd. • 
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but a dispoaidon to deriv&die names of persons and placeafima events is a feature 
in the of the Antics : of this we-find frequent instance in the Old T^tament. 
Thus an old Tartar mulla once told me quite seriously, that the name Tsefaerkess is 
derived from Tschehdr, four (in Peraian), and Km, man (in Tartar), Because die 
hatkm was descended from four brothers or founders. That the Tscherkessians 
resided at an earlier period in these parts we know from history ; and about 1382 
Tscherkessian Mamelukes founded in Egypt a particular dynasty which maintained 
its ascendancy till 1517, and in which so early as 1453 occurs an Inal, who must 
consequently be more ancient than the progenitor of the Khbardian princes. 

According to Pallas*, the Kabardian princes*deduce their<pedigree from Inal in 
the following manner : - » ^ 

• Inal. 


Kanulca. 




Kasil 


Tau-Ssulthdn. Gilachstan. 


r ~ — 
Attashuk. 


Schambulat 

a: 


Missost, 


Kurgok. 


Kaituka. 

A 


Bekmufsa. 


Arslanbek. Kant^at. Schambulat! 


Mambet. 


Elbusduk. 


Is^lam. Chamursa. 


Attashuk. 


Kassai. 

He served under Peter I. in tlie 
'campaign against Persia. 

Tatarchan. 


Attashuk. Beslen. 


'Missost. Temruk. 
Bekmursa. 


Kurgok. Schangpt. 
Uzmee. 


Bekmursa. Dewletgqrai. Jettagesch. Beslen. Dewletmursa. 
Kaplangerai. 


• SSdl.SlaUhaU.i.yi6. 
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Kvte it may not be impn^^ to introdu<x the lemarkaiUe tradittoa currenteuBong 
H^ Ikih^essKuis, thai in their country on<;e residli^ Freogi or Europou^, to whom 
^ey were themsdves in some measure subject. One of their princes, a? tb^ relate, 
had a vety^beantiful wife, whbse charms made an impression upon the ruler ^ 
the Fiengi; during a 3dstt, that he demanded her fmr himself. The Tscherkess made 
Sonte excuse to gain time, and consulted with his family htw he should act. At 
lenj^ he consented to ^ve her up, on condition that the Frankish prince would 
{womise to comply with a request whicli he should mako. He himsdf took Ins wife 
to the enamoured Frank,^who swore to grant his petition ; on which the Tschnrkess 
lisquired toe cession of toe country ^occupied by the Frengi. This story, though it 
has a &bulous aii^ I was unwilling to pass unnoticed, as toe Kabardians have still 
a proverb, which seems to allude to it, and which b : For tiiis land we gave our 
wives. They also assert that Tartar-tup was formerly inhabited by Frengi. 

The Tscherkessian nation is properly divided into five classes. To the first belong 
the princes, called in Tscherkessian Pschech Pscke, and in Tmtai- Bek or By, 
who were formerly styled in toe Russian annals JVladelzy, or rulers, but are now 
intitled Kttfas br princes. The second consists of the JF irk, or ancient nobles, whom 
the Tartars and Russians call Usden. The third comprehends the fireedmen of toe 
princes and usden, who by their manumission have themselves become usden, but 
in regard to military service ato still under tifc authority of their former masters. 
To the fourth belong the freedmen of these new nobles ; and, to the fifth the vassals, 
Tsfiho'kohtl, denominated by the Russians Chak/fy. These last are subdivided into 
suito as sire engaged in agriculture, and those who are employed as menial servants 
by the superior classes. . ' 

The number of the princes was formeriy much more considerable them it is at 
{wesent, because the last plague has made great havoc among this nation. To each' 
branch of the princely houses ^beloi^ several, families of the usden, who consider 
toe boors inherited by them from their fore&thers as their property, because the 
transfer of them from one usden to another is prohibited. The prince is therefore 
toe feudal Ibid of his nobles, and these agam are masters over toe vassals ; but it 
often happens that noble families pass from one prince to another, and it is chiefly 
k) this manner that the Great Kabardah has attained its present consiequence. The 
boors have no specific taxes to pay to the usden; but though toey-are obliged to 
furnish the latter with all that they want, tliis applies only to the most necessary 
articles : for if the usden oppresses his vassal too much he runs the risk of losing 
him ehtirely. The princes and the nobles are upon nearly the same footing : what 
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the former require for their use they demand from the latter^ but not more than is 
absolutely necessary. If we would assign a name to this form of government, we 
might call k an aristocratic republic ; tliough there is, strictly speaking, no govern- 
ment at all, for each individual acts as he pleases. The autliority of the Tscher- 
kessian princes formerly extended over the Ossetes, theTschetschenzes, thei(jLbasses, 
and the Tartar tribeif in the high mountains at the sources of tlie Tschegem, the 
Baksan, the Malka, and the Ckuban ; and though they have lost their ancient power 
by the successive ocqppations of the Russians, tliey still consider themselves as tliq 
masters of those nations. ^ 

Among these people age procures the highest consideration. When therefore any 
business is to be transacted, the oldest of the princes, usdens, an^ alsp of the most 
opulent boors, assemble and discuss the matter,. but ^ ways witli a great noise and 
abundance of words. TThey have neither regular tribunals nor any written laws and 
statutes. According to ancient custom, certain punishments are attached tp theft 
and murder ; concerning which I shall have occasion to speak presently. 

It is customary for the prince to make presents now and then to his nobles : 
these are transmitted from fattier to son, and the story of the reason and occasiop 
of them is handed down from generation to generation in tlic family of the giver 
well as in that of the receiver. But when a nobleman, without sufficient causey 
withdraws his allegiance from his prjnce, he must returp to the latter all the presents 
that himself or his fore&thers have received from him. The usden are bound to 
attend the prince to war whenever he requires them ; and to equip as auxiliaries sp 
many of their vassals as the prince has occasion for, and they are able to furnish. 
When the princ^ contracts debts, either tlirough too expensive a way of living or 
thi*ough misfortunes, his nobles are obliged to pay tliem for him. Both foe one and 
foe other possess foe power of life and death over their vassals, and may sell any 
of their menial servants if they please. The latter frequently obtain foeir liberty; 
they are then denominated Bigaulia} and it is foeif duty to execute the orders pf 
their master both upon his nobles and his vassals. Such vassals as are engaged ip 
agriculture must not be sold singly. They are obliged to pay foe debts of fopir 
usden, and to repair all the losses which they may sustain from foieves and robbCKf. 
The prince takes the command in war, and with his horsemen and vassals undert^} 
predatory expeditions into foe Russian territory, or against the Ossetes, Ingqpcbes, 
Karabulaks, and often against foe tribes residing in the vicinity of foe Ckuban. 

B^ore the introduction of the Mohammedan reli^on among foe Tseberkessians, 
eveiy prince aad.his sons had a right to take one sheep from each flock when driven 

2 s 
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in spring to pasture on the mountains, and another on its return thence at fitebe^n- 
ning of autumn. It wtis also customry to give’ffie prihce a sheep iriieti in his Cx- 
cui'sions lie stopped for the night at a sheep-fold. 'If he passed a herd df horses (in 
Tartar Tabuti) he had a right to select any of them that he pleased, to take him 
away, and make use of him as long as he had occasion. If he pa^ed the nigkt 
whhra such a herd was kept, he might order a foal to be killed as a repSst for hiin- 
Self and his retinue; for they still Vetain the custom of eating horsef^flesh, but only 
when the animals have been killed, and not when they have <Ked of disease. The 
skin of the horse and tbs sheep belonged on tiiese ocfasions to him Who preliared 
the entertainment , • 

Such were the prerogatives of the princes from tiie most remote antiquity. Though 
these privileges were so dear 'to tiiem, and so well adapted to their way of life, they 
nevertheless relinquished them on embracing the Mohammedan faitli. A con- 
siderable change has smee taken place in the mimners of thC people also. Like ail 
uncivilized nations, the Tscherkessians were addicted to the imrnodeiate use of 
brandy, tobacco and snuff, ate swine’s flesh, dhd particularly ^at of Wild boars, 
which abound in their country, and are the principal dbj^ts of their pursuit in 
hunting. They have npw accustomed themselves to abstmn from brandy, as Well 
as tobacco and pork ; and many of them suffer the whole brard to grow, instead 
of confining it as formerly to the point of the ohin. 

So lately as forty years since the Tscherkessians livCd' 'ahnOst witiiout religion, 
though they called themselves Mosslemin, according to their prOmiheiation 
•man. Th^ were not .circumcised, and had neither messdsheds nor priests, with 
the exception of a few simple mullas, who came to them from Axd and Endery. 
They proved themselves Mohammedans by little else than their abstinence from 
swine’s flesh and wine. Th(^ buried their dead indeed the Mohammedan, 
frishion, and their marriages were performed in the same mannia*. Polygamy, 
though allowed, was rare ; and the princes ^d chief usdens, at stated times of the 
day, repeated their Arabic prayers, of which they understood not one word. The 
common people, on the other hand, lived without any religious observances, and 
all days were alike to them. Of Greek Christianity, which was pTOpa^ted in tlie 
.Kabardah in the time of the Zar Iwan Wassiliewitsch, no traces are left, at least 
among the people, tliough ruins of ancioit churches Und gfaim-itemes witii crosses 
yet exist in the country. ’ ■ 

Ever since the peace of Kutschlik Kanardshi in 1774 the Porte has endeavoured 
to spread the reli^on of Mohammed, means of ecclesiastical rinissaries, in the 
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Caucaftis, and especially, among the Tscherkessians ; and in regard to the latter at 
least it has attained its aim; to the accomplishment of which 'the celebrated Isaak 
Effendi, who was in the pay of the Turks, principally contributed. TJieir imiUas 
or priests are in general freedmen of the princes or usden, who go to tlie Tartais of 
Thabasseran or to Endery, where they learn to read and write a little, assume the 
tide of Efendi, abd return to their native country to instruct the people in the 
Mohammedan faith, and to detach them ni^re and more from the connexion with 
Russia. The Kab|irdians indeed have for these sixty years acknowledged them- 
selves vassals of that empire ; but they are so merely in name, as they neither pay 
any taxes nor are accountable for their conduct in their own country. On the 
contrary, they make every year frequent incursfons into die Russian territoiy, whence 
tiiey carry off mai and cattle. They were formerly under.the jurisdfction of the 
commandant of Kisitar, but now UQder tliat of tlie Kabardinski Pristaw, or Inspector 
of the Kabardians, an office held at the time of my visit to the Caucasus by Mujoi- 
general Del Pozzo. It would not be so very difficult a task to keep this nation in 
order, but the Russian officers commanding on the frontiers seem to care very Uttlc 
about the matter. Upon the whole, a wrong system is now pursued in regard to 
the mountaineers, namely, that of clemency and humanity, with which the Russian 
government will assuredly not be able to accomplish its object, since it is considered 
by them as a sign of weakness and fear. When Paul Sergeitsch Potemkin com- 
manded on the Line, be tried to keep the Kabardian princes within bounds by con- 
ferring on them distinctions of rank and presents, and prevailed upon the court of 
St. Petersburg to place tliem, their nobles and vassals, upon the same footing as the 
Russian princes, nobles and boors ; which was equally impolitic and useless ; for 
how is it possible to confer on a nation which has for ages lived by plunder, equal 
rights with those whom it is incessantly plundering? The Tscherkessians, after tlie 
manner of the Asiatics, interpreted this equalization as an acknowledgement of, 
their extraordinary superiority ; for iliey imagine that they far surpass tjie Russians 
in valour and intelligence. , In the time of Lieutenant-general von Gudowitsch, the 
pensions granted by the crown of Russia to the Tsclierkcssian princes w ere aug- 
mented ; but yet nothing was gained by it, for they still continue their depredations. 
At present such is tlie insecurity on the Line, that you can scarcely venture towards 
evening a few wersts from Georgiewsk witlioiit running the risk of being attackecL 
If on such an occasion you apprehend a robber, he is imprisoned for a few days, 
and the matter is compromised through the mediation of some wealthy Nugay or 
Kabardian prince resident in -the Russian territory. The culprit is then quietly set 
* at liberty, with the injunction never to show liis face again on the J-,incu 
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Ri the time of Count Markow and^^iiibe ^zi^ the Kabardians were^reated 
with the greatest rigour, and the peri^o^ assigned to them were withheld. At first 
tliey sought indeed to indemnify themselves by incursions into the Russiim tenitch 
vies^ but, as^ they could not escape the vigilance of; those commanders, were fre^ 
quently caught in the fact, and without respect of persons tied to a cannon and^ 
punished with severe corporal chastisement, their military ardour i^on cooled again. 

The usual occupations of the higligr classes are the chase and militaiy exercises, 
and tlicy frequently undertake excursions of several days in th^ woods and moun^ 
tains, taking with them no other provisions than a small quantity of millet. This 
kind of life and liberty has such charms for them, that they would not exchange it 
with any other, but cheerfully make any sacrifices to return to it again, as the fol* 
lowin^T instahees evince. i Colonel Atashuka Chammursin, who served as a volunteer 
with the Russians in the last war against the Tu^ks, having fallen under suspicion 
for various reasons and been sent to Jekaterinoslaw, afterwards returned home, 
renounced the Russian manners, and resumed in every respect the babks of his 
countrymen, who deem the militaiy service ignominious, but omisidar their inde- 
pendent roving life as the highest earthly happiness. — Colonel Issmael Atashuka^ 
who lias served in the army, is a Knight of the Order of St. George, and was like- 
wise sent to Jekaterihoslatr, who resided several years at St. Petersburg, who can 
speak Russian and French, who enjoys a pension of 3000 rubles, and has bean 
loaded widi favours by Russia, lives to be sure at Georgiewsk> but keeps bis wife 
at a village in the Kabardali, intrusts his sqd to the cai*e of an usden there, instead 
of sending him to Russia where he would certainly receive a much better educar 
tioij, and maintains a secret intelligience with all the leading freebooters among his 
countrymen. — Lastly, Temir Bulat Atashuka was sent in his earliest youth to 
St. Petersburg, and educated there in the corps of Mountain-cadets, served in a 
regiment of dragoons till he attained the rank of captain, and returned to his coun- 
try without, knowing a w'ord of his native language. He has nevertheless forgotten 
all his acquired habits, lives with the Tseberkessians as a Tscherkess, and never 
could be prevailed upon to send his two sons to be educated in Russia. 

The Kabardian has a hauglity and martial air, commonly possesses great physical 
strength, is tall in stature, and has* expressive features. He is a most scrupulous 
observer of the laws of hospitality; and when be has taken any person under his 
protection or received him as his guest, the latter may repose implidt confidence in 
him, and trust his life in his hands : never will he betray or deliver him up to his 
enemies. Should these, prepare to carry him off by force, the wife of the host ^ves 
the guest some milk from her own breast to drink, after which he is regarded as her 
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li^itimate son, |uid his new brethren ere bound to defend him against his enemies 
at the peiil of their lives, aed to revenge his blood. This revenge of Wobd, in every 
respect similar to the practice of the Arabs, is called by the Tscherkessians IlFluassay 
or Price of Blood, and by the Tartars Kangleh^ fi'om Katiy blood, ^t is Anivcrsal 
throughout the Ca\icasus, and is tlie usual occasion of tlie feuds of the inhabitants, 
Their implacable enmity to the Russians partly originates in the same cause ; for 
the revenge of blqpd is transmitted from ftither to son, and involves the nhole 
family of him ivho roused it into action by the first murjjer. 

As no nation carries the pride of birth to such a height as the Tscherkessians, 
so there are no instances of unequal marriages among them. Tjie prince invariably 
takes to n'ife the daughter of a prince; and his illagitimale thildren can never ob- 
tain tlieir father s titfe and prerogatives, unless tliey marry a legitimate princess, by 
which they become princes of the third class. As the Abasses were formerly sub- 
ject to the Tscherkessians, tlieir princes are considered equal to Kabardian usdens 
only, and can obtain in marriage females of no higher rank than the daughters of 
such usdens ; while the latter, on tlie other hand, many tlie daughters of Abassian 
princes. 

The price given for a bride (in Tartar Kalim) by princes may be valued at about 
2000 rubles in silver. The persop to whom the education of a young prince is 
intrusted likewise marries him, and, in association with the other usdens, pays the 
kalim in muskets, sabres, horses, horned cattle, and sheep ; and the fatlier of the 
bride makes an optional present of a few vassals to his new son-in-law. 

When a new-married man finds that his bride is not a virgin, he immediately 
sends her back tO her family, and the kalim is returned to him. The woman is either 
sold or put to death by her relatives. If a wife commits adultery, her husband 
has her head shaved, slits her ears, cuts off the sleeves of her garments, and sends * 
her home on horseback to her parents, v^ho in this*case also cither sell or dispatch 
her. Certain death awaits the adulterer at the hands of the injured husband or his 
friends. 

They have two kinds of divorce. Either tlie husband parts from his wife in the 
presence of witnesses, giving up the kalim to her parents, and then slie is at liberty 
to contract a second marriage ; or he merely commands her to go from him, in 
which case he has a right to take her back again at the expiration of a year, Sliould 
he not do so in two years, the wife’s father or her relations go td him and complete 
the actual separation, after which she may mainy a second husband. 

A husband cannot publicly visit his wife in the day-time without being deemed 
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guilty of a Iircach of deconitn. Coriftnon people^ however, live tiigetter wilh thdf 
wives, esjulcially when tliey are grown old. * 

As soon as a prince becomes tlie father of a child," he cMebrates thC event widi 
extiaoriiiiiary festivities. If it be a boy, he conisi^s Him on the third day to thea 
care ssf^one of his usdens, who commonly vie with one ahotbeV for thO honour of 
Iniiighig him up. A nurse is then provided for the boy; ^e gives htfli a name; 
and it is not till his diird or fourth year that he is circumcised, for which operation 
the mulla is presented with horse. The father never sees his son till his marriage, 
and hence results tlie utmost indiffejence between the nearest relations. A prince 
reddens with indignation when he is asked concerning the healtli of his wife and 
children, makes no re'ply, and* commonly turns his back on the inquirer in con- 
tempt. . 

'I’iic sons of the usdens remain under the paternal roof till they are three or four 
years old, and are then committed to a preceptor» who needs nbt be of the same 
rank. The parents pay him nothing either for Ris trouble or ftir the board and 
' clothing of their child. On the other hand, when his wtiri} is ^wn up, he receive 
as long as he remains with him tlie best ‘part of the booty which he makes in preda- 
tory excursions or in war. 

The Kabai’dians formerly did not marry till they were thirty or forty years old ; 
but now they enter into the manned state between the' ages of fifteen and twenty- 
five, and females between the tw elftli and sixteenth year. A girl who continues 
single beyond the age of seventeen scarcely ever meets with a husband. 

Tile foster-father seeks a wife for his ward ; and if the inclinations of the female 
whom he selects are not pre-engaged, and there is no prior suitor for her hand, be 
causes her to be carried off by stealtli. Should there be two rivals, they either . 

’ fight dieniselves for the bride, or their friends fight for diem, and strive to kill the 
opponent. ' The surviving lover\lien obtains tlft lady. 

When the father dies, the mother superintends the domestic concerns, and the 
property continues undivided. At her death the wife of the eldest son generally 
supplies her place; but if tlie brotliers determine to divide the inheritance, she 
makes the allotment, taking care to assign the largest portion to the eldest tind the 
least to the youngest brother. Illegidmate children have ho claim upon the patri- 
mony, but are commonly supported by the family. • ; 

The dead are deposited in giaves lined with boards, in Such a manner that the 
face may be turned towards Mecca. In case of death, the women set up a dismal 
howling, and formerly even the male mourners beat themselves about the with 
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hcnrsewhips, to express their grief. Some time ago they used to bury all tlie effects 
of the deceased along with him, but now they give him nothing but his usual dress. 
The Tsch^rkessians wear black mourning a whole year; bul never for those who fall 
in battle with the Russians, because tliey believe that the spirits of such persons go 
straightway into paradise. At funerals the Mulla reads some passages from the Ko- 
ran, for which he ia amply remunerated, and is commonly presented with one of tlie 
best horses.of the deceased. 

According to the present laws of the Tscherkessians, theft, if committed upon a 
prince, is punished ty the forfeiture of nine times the value of what has been stolen, 
and a slave. Thus the thief who steals a horse is obliged to give nine other horses 
and a vassal. He who robs an usden must return what he has taken, and forfeits 
thirty oxen besides. According to the regulations made by I^ieilltenant«general von 
Gudowitsch, oifencesrof this kind, pmmitted against the Russians, were to be pu- 
nished in the same manner; but this law has scarcely ever been enforced. 

The Tscherkessian language is totally different from every other, and is spoken in 
purity in the Great and Liftle Kabardah, and by the tribe of Beslen on the Laba; 
while the other Tscherkessian tribes beyond the Ckuban, between that river and the 
Black Sea, employ dialects deviating more or less from the genuine standard. It 
contains a gi'eat number of hissing and harsh lingua-palatie consonants, which render 
the pronunciation almost impossible for a foreigner. I took particular pains to 
collect words and phrases in it, which shall be given at the conclusion of the se- 
cond volume. 

They have no books or manuscripts in their native language ; but in writing they 
commonly employ the Tartar, which is understood all ovef the Caucasus. 

The Tscherkessians upon the whole may be termed a handsome nation ;. and the 
men in particular are distinguished by the elegance of their shape, which they use all 
possible means to preserve and improve. Their stature does not exceed the middle 
size ; but they are extremely muscular, though nota^orpulent. The shoulders and 
breast are broad, but the waist is always extremely small. They have in general 
brown hair and eyes, rather long faces, and thin straight noses. Their women are by 
far the most beautiful of any in tlie whole Caucasus; but I should observe that the 
common notion, that the Turkish seraglios are- chiefly supplied with them, is totally 
unfounded ; for the Tscherkessians very rarely sell people of their own country lo 
the Turks, but only captive slaves. Most of the handsome females sent to Turkey 
come fix)m Imerethi and Mingrelia ; on the otlier hand the slave-trade carried on by 
the Tscherkessians is almost exclusively confined to the male sex. The young un- 
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manied Tscherkcssiaii females compress their breasts with a close leatlier jacket, in 
such a manner that they are scarcely perceptible; and mothers, on tlie contiary, suffer 
them to be stretched to* such a degree by their ‘infants in suckling, that^they soon 
become pendulous. For tlie rest, the fair sex among the Tscherkessians is by no 
means undd* such restraint as among the other Asiatics. ^ 

The dress of the men resembles tliat of tlie Kumiick Tartars, but it is lighter, 
maefe of better materials, and in general richer. The shirt iXana) is either of white 
linen, or, agiecably to the Georgian fashion, of fine red taffety, and buttons at 
the bosom. Over this they wear a silk waistcoat, which is generally embroidered, 
and above that a short jacket (in Tscha'kessian ZUk^ in* Tartar TschekmefC)y w hich 
scarcely reaches half way down tlitf back, and buttons very close over the belly. 
On either side it is^ provided with a small embroidered pocket, having several divi- 
sions for cai'tridges. The men crop the hair of tlie head quite short, leaving only a 
lock of the length of a finger hanging down from the crown, wdiich is called Haidar, 
The Tartars and Kists, on the contrary, shave the whole of the head. The Tscher- 
kessians formerly shaved the beard, leaving mujtachcs’ only, but now many suffer 
tlie whole to grow. Both sexes remove the hair from the privities, partly by cutting 
it off, partly by eradicating it, and partly by means of a caustic ointment composed 
of unslaked lime and orpiment. Op the head they wear a small wadded and em- 
broidered cap in the shape of a half melon. Their feet are commonly small ; and 
they appear in neat red boots Vith very high heels, which makes them appear much 
taller than they really are. 

A Tscherkessian never goes abroad unarmed, at least not without his sabre and 
a dagger in his girdle, and Jiis coarse felt-cloak (in Tscherkessian Dshako^ in Tartar 
,Tamaischej in Armenian Japindshi,) thrown over his shoulders. When completely 
equipped he has also, besides a musket and pistols, a coat of mail {Ajfeh), a small 
helmet {Kip' ha), or a larger one (Ta^ch), gauntlets {Aschteld), and brassets {Abchim- 
buck). When these people ride put in state, or pay visits, they are provided moreover 
with bow, quiver, and aiTows ; but they are strangers to the use of tlie shield. Their 
coats of mail are in general very costly, and there are said to be some of such ex- 
cellent quality, that if they are laid upon a calf, and a loaded pistol is discharged 
at them, the ball produces no other effect than to make the animal stagger a little. 
Ihider this cuirass they wear, in war, a wadded coat, which, helps by its elasticity to 
repel bullets the more effectually. Their best armour they procure from tlie Ku- 
betscha in Daghestan ; but it is said to be manufactured of excellent quality in the 
country of the Abchass, contiguous to the Black Sea. The Cossacks how ever have 
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learned the art, even when riding ever so swiftly, of raising the cuirass witb the point 
of the pike, and transfixing the wearer. Their arms in general are of superior quality, 
but extremely dear ; for the value of the whole equipage of a prince is estimated 
at 2000 rubles in silver. One of their chief employments consists in cleaning their 
arms, and keeping them in order; and in truth^they are always in the brightest and 
best possible condition. The first thing they do in the morning is to gird on their 
sabre and poniard, and to see whether the rest of their arms have sutfered any in- 
jury from tlie damp night-air. In their excursions their liftle saddle serves them for. 
a pillow, the piece of felt laid uiidcnieath it f6r a bed, and their felt-cloak ior a 
covering. In bad wcatlicr they also consti*uct a small tent Avillf tlie'feft, which is 
supported by branches of trees. Their other w eapons they procure partly from the 
Turks, and partly from Georgia ; but many ancient Venclian and Genoese sabres 
and pistols, w^hich are very highly prized, are still to be met w ith among them. Flints 
are rare, and they now' receive ino|t of them from the Russians. Like almost all 
tlie Caucasians, they manufacture their gunpowder (Gin) themselves. Saltpetre 
(Gin<huschj or Githsc/tuck, that is, [X)wder-salt) is said to be found partly in a na- 
tural state in the mountains, and they make the rest by the application of Icy to the 
soil of their sheep-folds. There are very few handicraftsmen among them, and of 
these only smiths, some of whom w&rk in iron, and the others in silver ; the former 
make scarcely any thing else than daggers, sickles, and bits for bridles, and the 
latter than arms or armour. The wife performs the part of tailor to her family, and 
the husband makes all the household furniture and utensife, in w'hich there is no 
metal. For cooking they commonly use large copper pots, and these aie brought 
froin Georgia. 

* ’ Their houses are of the very same construction as those of the Kumiicks, being 
formed of plaited osiers, and plasterer^ both within aqd without. They differ how'- 
ever from tlie others, in being covered witli straw, because the clay in the country 
of the Tscherkessians is not sufficiently tenacious. From forty to fifty houses gene- 
rally form a circle, which is called a village (in Tscherkessian Kuads/te, in Tartar 
Kaback)y into the area of whicli the cattle are driven at night, and where tlie de- 
fenceless people are secured in case of attack. Without the circle, at the distance* 
of about twenty paces, are erected huts, which serve for privies. The hedges are 
formed, like the houses, of plaited oziers. In winter sheds are run up near the rivers 
and meadow-grounds ; these arc called Ckuter, or Kutan^ and are used as sheep- 
folds. The utmost cleanliness prevails in all tlieir buildings, as well as in tlicir dress 
and cookery. 
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To the domestic animals of the Tscherkcssians belong horses, homed cattle, buf- 
faloes, sheep, goats, dogs, and cats. Their horses are always turned outloose into 
the fields, add never kept in stables. They sell them to the Russians and Georgians^. 
These animals are of the middle size, and in general of a chesnut or bay colour ; i| 
havS Uipver seen any black ones among them. The best breed are called Schalochf 
and have a pai'Ucular mark burned u^on the hinder leg. The horses of this breed 
are in general bay, and a few white. They are constantly out«at grass in the hot 
months towards the mountains between the rivers Feag,, Arredon, and Ursdon, (in 
Tscherkessian Pse<husehy) and during the rest of the year in the countiy bordering 
on the Terek between Tartartup and Dshulat. A foal of this breed is deemed equal 
in value to a slave; but if one ‘of them is stolen, the thief is liable to no greater pe- 
nalty than for any other article belonging to the "prince, that is, nine times its value, 
and one slave. For the rest, very fine horses are not so common among the Tscher- 
kessians as is generally supposed : for superior animals, you must frequently pay so 
much as 100 rubles in silver, but ordinary ones may be purchased at from 15 to 25 
rubles. 

The herds of the Tsofierkcssians are not numerous, and they usually keep no 
more cattle than are necessary for the supply of their own wants. They employ 
oxen for wheel-carriages and'for the plough ; the milk of the cows they commonly 
eat curded, and also make from it indifferent cheese and butter, which is always 
used melted, and without salt. They very seldom kill any of tlieir oxen, and sell 
but very few of therii to the people of Mosdok. Buffaloes are very rarely met with, 
and sell at the rate of from 12 to 18 rubles ; yet a bufialo will do more work than 
tw^o oxen, and the milk of the females yields a much larger quantity of butter than 
that of cows. Sheep constitute almost the whole wealth of the Tscherkessians, . 
and are the most important branch of their (economy. The flesh of these ani- 
mals is their usual food, and they eat it boifed without salt or bread. With the 
wool the women manufacture the coarse cloth for the dress of tlie men, likewise 
felt-coverings (in Russian JVoilok) and felt-cloaks (in Tscherkessian Dshako, in Rus- 
sian Burkd), and with the skins thej make furs. They barter sheep and their skins, 
'wool and cloth, with the Russians and Georgians, for salt, linen, Russia hides, sul- 
phur, iron, copper utensils, cottons, and silks, llie Tscherkessian sheep are much 
smaller tlian tlie Calmuck, and their skins are not so fine by a great deal. The tail 
also is far iai'enor in size, and seldom weighs more tlian four pounds. They have 
frequently four and six horns. ITieir flesh is better flavoured than our mutton, and 
it is sc;arcely possible to be tired of it. The usual price of a sheep is six arschines 
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of coarse linen^ which cost about eight copecks. The e^^es are also milked, and 
from thefr milk is made cheese, part of Which being sewed up in linen, and smoked, 
is thus rendered harder, and may be kept longer. In summer they drjye the sheep 
into the mountains to the Ossetes and Dugores ; in January and February they arc 
kept in chuters, and fed witli hay; and during the rest of the year they giaze in the 
plain and bn the low ranges of hills.. Goats are not frequently met with ; these ani- 
mals are generally Jbrown, and are kept at the villages. The Tscherkessians likewise 
keep dogs and cats in their houses, and tlicy have a ver]{ fine breed of greyhounds. 
In the forests of tlie Kabardah wild cats are^not uncommon. As Mohammedans, 
they breed no swine. Stags, (but neither fallow-deer nor ellcs,) roebucks, wild hogs, 
and hares are in great abundance. • • • ^ 

The system of agriculture pursued by the Tscherkessians is very simple, for they 
never manure. In spring they burn away all the herbage from the land which they 
mean to sow, as well as frpm all the rest, whether it be designed for meadow or pas- 
turage: this is the only manure tl&t it receives. The ground is then once ploughed, 
after which the seed is harrowed in with trees stripped of tlieir foliage. They sow 
tlie same land two or tiiree successive years, and when it is impoverished they break 
up a fresh piece. When they have in tins manner exhausted the soil to the distance 
of some wersts round the village^ithcy remove w ith ,all tlieir effects to a fresh spot. 
They raise notliing but millet and a small quantity of barley. Witli the millet 
they feed their horses in cases of necessity; it also serves them for bread, and they 
make with it a kind of half-fermented beverage, called by them' Fada^ or 
chueshj that is, white fada, but in Tartar Braga, and likewise brandy, w hich they 
denominate Arka or Fadajitza, signifying black fada. Mead is termed Fada plischy 
or red fada. Braga is very common, but brandy is now rare. They have no feiv 
mented bread ; instead of it they eat millet in the bran, boiled in water, and tlien. 
cut in thick slices : this is called P^sta. Hatlaniti is the same thing, only made of 
millet separated from the bran. It is very seldom indeed that the millet is actually 
ground, made into unleavened dough, and baked in cakes of the thickness of a 
finger, which are named Medshaga. Such are the three ways in w hich they pre- 
pare millet; and of tliese die first is the most common, because they have no water- 
mills. They separate the millet from the bran by means of oak-blocks cut into the 
form of mill-stonesi which are worked by hand, after the grain has been bruised a 
little by a stamper, which is raised with the foot. It is finally ground by means of 
hand-mills with small stones, which howwer are to be met witli in but very few 
bouses. They grow no more millet tlian just wliat tliey want, yet they sometimes 
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exchange it with the Russians and Georgians for twice the quantity.of salt, though 
tliat article* is scarcely ever used by the common people. They dip their meat, 
as tliey eat jt, into sour milk instead of salt. Millet, milk, cheese, and mut- 
ton constitute their principal diet, and their beverage is water and Braga. For^ 
seasoning they use Turkey pepper {Capsicum)^ onions, and garlic. They are like- 
wise fond of hard-boiled eggs, especially in a dish that is called Chinkai This 
is composed of som; milk witli a little butter, new cheese, lumps of barley- 
meal dough boiled in watqj*, resembling our dumplings, hard eggs cut into four 
pieces, onions, and garlic. This is provided for all great entertainments,, and is a 
very favourite dish. ^ Schiraldatna is the name given to flat cakes of wheat-flour 
mixed up w itii eggs and milk, aivJ fried in butter. Small tarts of tlie same kind of 
dough, filled with new cheese and onions, are called Haliva. l^ese are both eaten 
with honey, and are far from tasting amiss. They employ honey in various ways. 
When mixed with butter it is called FautgOy and pieat is dipped in it. Fau'us is 
water sweetened with honey, w^hich serves for drink. Upon the whole, the reaiing 
of bees forms an important branch of the (economy of the Tscherkessians. The 
bee-hives are made of osier-twigs, and externally plastered with a mixture of cow- 
dung and clay. They are of an oval form, about 18 inches high, and at the base 
not above a foot in diameter. Jhe bottom is not jpined to the liive, but consists of 
a board, upon which the hive is placed ; so that it may be raised to remove dead 
bees and impurities, and to cut out the honey-combs, which are constructed obliquely 
by the bees. In the interior two small sticks are placed across, to assist them in the 
construction of the combs for the wax. About an inch and a half above the lower 
edge is a small circular hole, not much more than lai'ge enough to acfmit a bee. On 
the top of the hive are laid wisps of straw, to protect it from the rain. In every 
hive are from eight to ten cakes of wax, w^hich stand in a vertical position. In winter, 
such of these hives as are intendefl for breeding fhe following year are placed under 
cover. For this purpose the strongest and healthiest ai'e selected, and they are not • 
deprived of any portion either of tlie wax or honey. These swarm about tlie end of 
March or the beginning of April, and the produce of one hive is divided among tw o 
or three. A conical hat is formed of tlie bark of trees, and fastened to the end of a 
pole about eight yards long, and into this the young sw^arm is enticed by the con- 
tinual rattling of small pieces of wood^t tlie extremity of the pole. The queen is 
then sought for, and put into a piece of reed a span long, that is laid in the middle 
of the new hive into which the young swarm is admitted. When there is a super- 
abundance of queens, some of them are killed. The Tscherkessians style the queen- 
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bee P^hfichy that is, the prince. Till Midsummer the hives are kept at the villages ; 
but in July and August, ^vhen the plants in the steppes arc^ withered, they are carried 
into the H'oods on the lower ranges of liills. They are conveyed thitheir, and also 
brought back in autumn, in arbas., clunisy two-wheeled carriages drawn Jby oxen. Tlie 
hives from wliich the honey and wax are intended to be taken are placc4 over lighted 
stul)ble, by which tneans tlie bees arc suiibcated. The honey-combs are removed, 
and set over tlie fire in a pot ; the melted hoaey settles to tlie bottom, and the wax 
hardens on the top^ A hive is usually sold entire for Uvo or three shirts. Many 
keepers of liees possess no fewer than 300 hives. Thci^* honey is of a light yellow 
colour, and excellent flavour. 

> > . 

The Tscherkessians, as I have already ohseiwed, formerly w'qnt m numerous ca- 
ravans to the lakes situated between Kislar and, Astrachan, oil the road to the latter, 
to fetch salt, of whied they took as.inucli as they pleased for nothing; but since tlie 
estalflishment of the Line this practice lias been prohibited, so that they are now 
obliged to give the Russians cattle, cloth, and other indigenous productions in ex- 
change for it. By tlicin chiefly the Ossetes and Dugores are supplied wdth salt. To 
a great salt-arba they commonly harness six or eight oxen. They frequently give 
their horned cattle, liorses, and in particular sheep, some salt to lick, and on that 
account their consumption of this article is very consideralile. 

Brug is an Indian beverage but little kiiowm among the Tscherkessians, and made 
in the following ruaniicr: They take the hcrnp-plant in seed, and, when dried and 
reduced to powder, they suspend it in a small bag in a vessel full of water, which ex- 
tracts the strength. This water is sweetened with honey, and produces intoxication. 
Tuschag-tgo is another beverage made of w ater, in wliich grape-juice boiled and con- 
creted to the hardness of stone, and called luichag, lias been dissolved. This drink 
is much less common among the Tscherkessians tlian it is in Persia. 

The Tscherkessians generally sit cross-legged on the bare ground. The men al- 
ways travel on horseback, but the women in arbas (in Tsclierkessiaii Ghuh) drawn 
by oxen. Their meals arc served up on small tables, whif:li are scarcely a too(^ in 
height, about 18 inches square, and have three legs. Flcsli-mcat, cheese, ami pasta 
cut in pieces, arc laid upon tlie table. Plates, knives, and spoons aie nevei used by 
them. 

The Tscherkessians, though they have a gi'eat dislike to labour, are nevertheless 
lively and oflicious, but at the same time selfis^^ and crafty, and deceitful in their 
dealings. They are principally»engagcd in war, liuniing, and plunder ; and sncli 
persons as distinguish tliemsclvcs most in Uiese occupations possess the greatest 
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inSiiBncft. la thdr predatory expeditions they use secret languages, founded on a 
pre-concerted arrangonent. The two most ccmimonly used are tenned SckaluAtcM, 
and not as Reineggs writes it Sikmschir, and FarKhipd. The first of these seons. 
to be a totally distinct language, as it bears no resemblance to the ordinary 
Tscherkessien. I was not able to procure any specimens of it. I shall therefoq^ 
subjoin only the words furnished by Reineggs, with the TscherSessian synonyms. 


SchtJtobstht. 

Ticherhstian. 

English, 

Paphle 

Nne 

•Eye 

Bael35 

Takhumah 

• Ear 

Kaepe * 

•Tschg 

Horse 

Ptschak6kaff 

GJem 

Cow 

Tkemeschae 

.Bshan 

• Goat 

Naeghune 

Mapba 

Fire 

Uppe 

fiss 

Woman 

Paschae * 

Achsche 

• Money 

Schuw^iae 

Dshako 

Felt-cloak 

Brugg 

Schah' 

Head 

Wup • 

Topang 

Gun 

Ptschakoaentsche 

Machsche 

Camel 

Fogabbe 

Mall ' 

Sheep 

Scheghs 

PsA 

Water 

Aelewsae 

Tschallah 

Child 

Naekuschae * 

Schakua 

Bread 


The Farschips6 language is formed from the ordinary Tscheriessian, by the in- 
troduction of ri or between each syllable. 


Ticherktuian, 

^ Fanchipii. 

English, 

Schah 

Irisch’cliari 

Head 

Tdl’e 

Tl’arukquari 

Foot 

la 

Iriari 

Hand 

Takhumah 

. Tarimariquari 

Ear 

Nne 

Irinneri 

Eye 

P^h 

Irip^hri 

Nose 

Dshe 

^ Iridsheri 

Moudi 

Bbse 

Iribbserigueri 

Tongue 

Pshake 

Dsharikeri 

Beard 
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The week, as well as Sunday, which begins it witli the Tscherkessians, is styled 


by them T'^ha mathiia, 

• 

The names of tlie days of tlie weds are as follow 


Sunday 

T*ha machua 


Monday 

Blischha ^ 

• 

Tuesday 

Gubsh • 

• 

Wednesday 

Bereshia 


Thursday 

Machuk 

• 

Friday 

Meirem 


Saturday 

Schabat * 


To the months they give the same appellations as tlie Tatars. The following 
are common names of men, with their significations : , • ^ 

Chubdschuqua — Son of the Sickle. 

Bah'am-aloe — Son of the feast of Bairam. (This is of Tartar origin). 

Inal — a very common name of princes. 

Meirejn-kiil — Son of Friday (Tartar). 

Baitan, Papai, Mahomet^ Gilachsany Botugua. 

Dexvktiiqm — Son of riches. ^ 

Kandshaua — Son of blood. (Tartai’, with a Tscherkessian tennination). 
M'most — Moses. • 

Arslafirheg — Lion-prince (Tartar). . 

Schdchniursch — Cow’s lowing. 

Petak — Branch. 

Temiir — Iron (Tartar). 

Smssaruqua — Son of the feast of Ssassa. 

Chammurm — Prince of dogs. 

Temimiqua — Son of iron (half Tartar). 

Goinuqua — Son of hides, skiifs. * 

Kdtschuqua — Son of wool. 

Koituqua — Reclaimed son. 

Meirmaqm — Son of Friday. 

Kclonet, Dudaruqna, Botasch, Hassane. 

Dol — Slave. 

Bahatyr — Giant. (Of Tartar derivatio«i).. 

Thahaschinc — Lamb of God. 

Hadiaqm — Little dog without tail. 

2 u 
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’■ ■ a 

Machara, Biirau. 

Tamassa—Thomoi. 

Tha-^gelek — Fear of God. 

Togdschuqm — Son of a fat man. ' 

Neischa — How much ? 

> Dshaumaqm, Dshahirei, Sckauloch-Tiutssulthan^ 

Taeadschu^m — Son of {ffogi^ssk 

Chody Hussein 

Hadzug — Puppy.® 

Kasbulat — GoQse-stealing (Tartar). 

Tschechi, Chetek. 

^ ^ 

Uressai — Fast-month . " 

Taustanim, Kandu, Issmail. * 

Koschbasch — Double-head (Tartar). 

Ssagastoqua — Son of the feast of Ssaga. • 

Manedskuqua, Tambie, Ansor, Chemnesck, TeroL 
Babadschipa — Duck’s-bill. 

Dshantemir — Irctn-soul (Tartar). 

Tschabas-girei — ^Tschabas is Arabic, and signifies a falcon. 

• « 

I have noted but few names of women, which are mostly Arabic. 

Kcnsha-chan^ Dewlet-ckan, Dshmnety that is, Happiness (Arabic): — Tepsike^ 
Fatema, Kistaputn, Goschop ho churaja^ that is, Roundness of a princess's 
daughter. 


I shall conclude this subject with a list of the appellations given by the Tsclier* 
kessians to their neighbours : 

Tartars • Nogay • 

Armenians .... Ermelleh 
The Krym .... Gerim 
Persians ..... Chadshar 

Russians Uruss 

Lesgians liliannidscb, or Hhannofitsche 

Obsetes Ku^’ha. They are thus named because they in- 
habit the highest comb-shaped mountains, which 

are also called Kuschlia by the Tscherkessians. 
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Dugores Digor Kuschlia 

Tagaurian Ossetes . , Tegei Kusch’ha 

Karatschai . . ' . Karschaga 

Tartars on tlie Tschegem — ^Tschegem Kusch’ha 
Tartars on tliq Malka . Balkar Kusch’ha 
Georgans . ... Kursh^ 

Jews Dshut. The usden family of Kudcnet is reported 

* to be of Jewish origin. 


2 V 2 
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• CHAPTER XXVII. 

CEOnOE INTERIANO S ACCOUNT OF THE TSCIJF.RKESSIANS — TIIET ARE CAIJ-ED 
ZVCllI BY THE GREEKS — SITUATION OF THEIR COUNTRY — CHRISTIANll'Y 
— DIFFERENT CLASSES AMONG THEM — MANNERS AND CUSTOMS — MANY 
TSCHERKESSIANS SOLD AS SLAVES ARE CARRIED TO ECYl’T — DRESS — CUS- 
TOMS IN WAR — GENEROSITY AND HOSPITALITY— VaUS W ITH THE TARTARS 
— TIIEIIl PERSONAir, BEAUTY— THEIR HABITATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS— 

BURIALS— Ex/rAOHDINARY CEREMONIES ON THOSE OCCASIONS. 

• • 

* 

The people called in the Italian, Creek and Latin languages Zychi, by the Tartars 
and Turks Tseherkeshians, and in llieir own tongue Adiga, inhabit the whole sea- 
coast above Lasia, from the river Tanais, or I^fon, to* tiie Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
which is at the present day denominated Vospero, or Boeca (Mouth) of St. John, 
Mouth of the Sea of Tschaabathi, or of the Sea of Tana, and in ancient times 
bore the name of Pains •Ma’otis; and further, beyond the Month, along the &ca- 
coast, to Cape Bussi, tow ards the river Phasis ; and here they border on Avogasia, 
a district of Colchis. The whole extent of coast possessed by them within and 
without the Palus may be about ^00 miles. Tlieir territory runs about eight days 
journey inland to the east, in which direction it is the broadest. "I'hcy live in vil- 
lages scattered over the face of the w hole country, witliout any city or walled tow^n. 
Their largest and best settlement is a small vailey, situated in’ ^he ceatre of the 
district called Cromuk, which is iiiorc populous tlian any other part. On the 
land-side they border on the Scythians or Tartars. Tlicir language is totally dit-* 
ferent from that of the ncigh^)Guring nations^ ami the pronunciation very guttural. 
They profess tlie Christian religion, and have Gieck priests. They are not bap- 
tized till they are eiglit years old or mere, and the ceieniony consists in a mere 
sprinkling wi til consecrated water, •and a. short benediction from the officiating eccle- 
siastic. The nobles never enter the church hclbre they have attained the age of 
6\\\y years ; for, as they live by plunder, they have a notion that, their facsence 
would profane the sacred edilice. When they are about the age above mentioned, 
they desist iVoin robbing, and go to divine service, which as boys they attend with- 
out the church-doors, but no otherw ise than on horseback. Their women are deli- 
vered upon sUaw, wliicii, tliey say, ought to be the first bed of man. They then 
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carry th*e children to the river, and tliere wash 'them, in spite of the ice and cold 
which are peculiar to tliose regions. They give to tlie clvld tlie name of the first 
stranger wiio enters the house alter its birth ; and let the name be Greek; or Latin, 
or of whatever foreign country it may, tliey always add to it lire termination uk; 
thus Peter is transformed into Petiuk, Paul into Pauluk, &c. They make use of 
no letters, either native or foreign. Their priests perform divine worship, in their 
way, in the Greek language, without understanding it. Wlien they send a letter 
to any person, whicij they very rarely do, they have it written in general by Jews, 
in Hebrew chaiacters ; but it is much more usual to sepd verbal messages to one 
another. . • , 

Among these people tlierc are nobles and vassals, and servants or sjaves. The 
nobles are highly honoured, and spend most of 4heii* time on liorseback. 1 hey do 
not suffer their inferiors to keep horses ; and if one of their vassals rears a foul, they 
take it from him when it is grown up, and give him oxen instead ; saying, “ These 
arc fit for you, but not a heu'se.” Many of tlie nobles are lords of vassals, and they 
acknowledge no otlier superior than God. They have no officers for the administra- 
tion of justice, nor any w ritten laws. Their disputes are terminated by force, saga- 
city, or mediation. Among- the nobles it is customary for pne relation, one brother, 
to kill another; in the latter case tlie murderer sleeps the next night with his sister 
in-law, the wife of the deceased for it is allowed among tlicm to have several 
wives, all of whom aie considered as lawful. 

When the son of a nobleman is two or tliree years old, he is committed to tlie 
care of a vassal, who takes him out a-riding with him evpry day, puts a bow into 
his hand, and teaches him to shoot witli it at the first fowl, pig, or other bird or 
beast, that falls m his way. When the boy is grown bigger he goes by himself in 
.pui-suit of tlicse animals in tlieir villages, and no vassal dares oppose him. On 
airiving at manhood, tlicy aie continually engaged in carrying off wild and tame 
animals, and even men. 

• Their country is for the greatest part sw'ampy, covered with reeds and rushes, 
from the roots of which is obtained the calmus. These morasses arc occasioned by 
tlie great rivers Tanais, which yet bears tliat ii^ic, the Hhoinbite, likewise called 
Copro, and several other large and small streams, that have several mouths, and, 
as has Just been observed, form almost boundless swamps, through which many 
fords and passages have been made. By these secret ways they clandestinely pro- 
ceed to attack the poor peasants, whom they carry off’ with Uieir cattle and children 
from one counti’y to another, and sell or barter them away. 
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As there is no current coin in> their country, they make all their contracts by 
Boccassines, or pieces of linen, sized and calendered, each of which is sufficient 
fcr a shirt*; and thua in all their bargains they calculate the value of thiir commo- 
dities by Boccassines. The greatest part of the slaves sold by them are cai'ried to 
Cairo in 5gypt; and there fortune elevates them from the lowest rank to tHl 
Inght'st honours and dignities, as to tlie rank of Sultan, Admiral, &c. 

Their upper garment is of felt, and made like an ecclesiastical habit (peviale di 
chiesa)^ and they wwit open on one side to leave the right firm at liberty. On 
their heads they wear a cap, likewise of felt, in the forjin of a sugar-loaf. Under 
the mantle above mentioned they wgar terliks (terlicci)^ as they are called, of silk 
or linen, which arp folded and plaited from the waist downward, almost like the 
skirts of the' ancient Roman militaiy toga. They wear boojs and buskins, which 
are drawn the one over the other and are very neat, and wide linen trowsers. They 
have very long mustaches, and never stir without fire-arms by their side in a case of 
smooth leather, which is made and worked by tlieir wives. They carry about them 
razors and a stone to sharpen them upon, and with these they shave one another’s 
heads, leaving only a long plaited lock of hair upon the crown. Some assert that 
this is done in order to allow a firm hold to be taken of the head if it should be cut 
off, tliat the face may not be soiled and stained by tlie dirty and bloody hands of the 
murderer. They also shave the hair fi’om the breast when they go to battle, as they 
consider it a disgrace for hair to be seen upon that part when they are dead. They 
set fire with lighted matches to the houses of their enemies, which are all of straw. 
They have in their housq^, that is to say, the principal people, large gold bowls of 
the weight of from 300 to 500 ducats, and also silver ones, and drink out of them 
uith great ceremony, of which indeed tliey are more profuse in drinking than on 
any other occasions ; for they always drink either in the name of God, or of the • 
saints, or of their deceased relatives and friends, at the same time relating the most 
remarkable actions or circumstances of tlieir lives, bare-headed and witli all possible 
demonstrations of veneration and respect. 

When they retire to rest, they lay their annour, a cuirass composed of iron plates, 
under their heads by w ay of a pillow, and place their arms beside them ; and the 
moment tliey rise they put on their cuirass, and resume their w^eapons. Husband 
and wife lie in bed with their heads to each others feet; and their beds are of lea- 
ther, filled with calmus flowers or rushes. 

They have a notion that no man is of noble blood whose family is ever known 
to have been ignoble, even tliough it may have given birth to several kings. They 
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insist that a nobleman ought to have nothing to do with trade or accounts, except 
to dispose of his booty ; and maintain that the only employments befitting tlie nobi- 
lity are the government and protection of the people, hunting, and military exercises. 
They are great admirers of generosity, and cheerfully give away any thing they 
possess except their horses and their arms. In respect to their apparel, tliey are 
not only liberal, but profuse ; and hence they^in general cut a worse figure in this 
particular than their vassals. Whenever they put on new clpthes, or shirts of crim- 
son silk, which are commonly worn by them, their vassals immediately beg them 
as a present ; and it w’ould Be deemed a great disgrace if they denied or seemed un- 
willing to comply with such a request. If therefore any person solicits the gift of 
the clothes upon tlieir backs, they immediately pull them off, au3 change them for 
the habiliments of the meanest applicant, be they ever so squalid. Thus tlie iioblcS 
are almost alw^ays worse equipped than the common people, except in regard to 
boots, arms, and horses, which they never part with, and in which their chief prido 
consists. They often give all their moveable property for a horse to which they 
take a fancy, and there is nothing in the world which they prize so highly as an ex- 
cellent horse. When they get possession of gold or silver, either by robbery or in 
any other manner, they spend it immediately in the purchase of the above-mentioned 
bowls, or harness, or militaiy equipments. At home the habits of these people, 
especially of those in the middle of the country, are not expensive ; for such as 
reside near the sea are more corrupted by traffic. , 

They have daily engagements with the Tartars, by whom they are on almost all 
sides surrounded. They also cross the Bosphorus to tlic 1 aurian peninsula, in which 
country is situated Kafa, a colony established at a remote period by the Genoese ; 
and they pass the streiglit in winter, w^hen the sea is frozen, to carry off the Scythian 
inhabitants. A small number of them will put a large body of the latter to flight, 
because they are much more active, better armed and mounted, and show greater 
courage. The helmets which tliey w^ear are peculiar to the Pontus ; they resemble 
those represented on the monuments of anti(iuity, and have thongs which go over 
the cheeks and are fastened under the chin, after the manner of the ancients. The 
Tartars, on the contrary, are more inured to all kinds of hardship, and that to a 
surprising degree, which often ensures tlicin the victory ; for if they can but retreat 
into a distant swainj), or into snow, ice, or places destitute of every thing, tliey 
mostly conquer by their perseverance and obstinacy. 

The Zychi are in general w^ell shaped and handsome, and among the IMamclukes 
and admirals at Cairo (who, as has been aUeady observed, chiefly belong to this 
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nation) are to be fouiid figures of uncommon symmetry. The same remark applies 
also to tlip women, who* even in their own country, are very famifiar with strangers. 
They lullil the duties of hospitality witli tJie most scrupulous attention, and both the 
host and his guest style one anotlier conacco, which is synonymous with kospes hi 
' Latin. Oh the departure of tlie latter, his host escorts him 4:o another lodging, 
pro*t.cets liiin, and if necessary risks his own life in defence of his guest. Though, 
as it has been observed, robbery is so general in tliis country that it may be consi- 
dered as a regular profession, they nevertheless manifest the ufmost fidelity to tlieir 
conacci or guests, and lavish on them the fondest caresses, both at home and abroad. 
Parents allow them, e^en in theii* presence, to take every possible liberty with the 
persons of iheir ilnuiaiTied daughters, from head to foot, excepting only tliat of 
sleeping with them; and wlien the stranger lies down to i>tst, or when he w^akes^ 
these girls will fondly go and pick off him the vermin, which arc quite peculiar and 
natural to this country. These females publicly bathe naked in tlie rivers, and you 
may then feast your eyes on an infinite numifer of the fairest and most elegant 
figures. 

They chiefly subsist on the species of fish still called Anticei, as it was named 
by Strabo of old ; it is properly a kind of sturgeon," thicker and shorter than the 
common sort. They drink the water of their rivers, which tends to promote digestion. 

, They cat also the flesh of all kinds of tame and wild animals. They have no 
wheat or grapes, but great quantities of millet and such-like grain, of which they 
make bread and oilier sorts of provision, as well as a beverage named boza. They 
likewise drink mead. * 

Their houses arc all of straw, reeds, or wood ; and it w ould Vc deemed a great 
disgrace to a prince or nobleman, if he were to build a fortress or a habitation with 
solid walls ; such a person would be stigmatized as a coward, and as incapable of ‘ 
defendingjiimsclf. For this rc^on they all live in the above-mentioned houses, and 
in villages : throughout the whole country there is not a single fortified place ; but 
us some ancient tow ers and walls yet exist in it, they are used by the country-people 
for some purpose or other, for the nobles would be ashamed to occupy them. Their 
arrows they make themselves, and w^ork at tliem even on horseback ; they are of 
peculiar excellence, pointed with iron of admirable workmanship and temper, so 
that there arc few which equal tliem in execution. The wives of the nobles are 
engaged in embroidery ; and tlicy also make leather cases for fire-arms, as mentioned 
above, and girdles of the same material, which are polished to an extraordinary 
degree. 
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Their Vuneral ceremonies are extremely singu|ir. On the death of a nobleman, 
tliey set up a high, wooden bed in tlie open air, upon which.they place the body of 
tlie deceasal in a sitting attitude, after the bowels have been taken out. Ildre during 
eight successive days he is visited by his relatives, friends, and vassals, whe make him 
presents of silver goblets, bows, an^ows, and other things. On either side of the 
bed stand the two relations who are next to him in age, resting with one hand on a 
stick ; and dn the left side of the bed stands an*unmarried female, with an arrow in 
her hand, at the end of which is fastened a silk handkerchief, to drive away the flies, 
be the weatlier ever so cold,, which it generally is there alUthe year round. At the 
head of the deces^ed is seated the first of his wnyes, who keeps her eyes steadfastly * 
fixed on her late husband, but without weeping; which would be deemed indecorous. 
This is done the greatest part of the day during die whole eiglit days, after which 
he is buried in the following manner. They take a very thick tree, and from tlie 
largest part of the trunk they saw a piece of sufficient lengtli, and split it in two 
pieces ; these they hollow oi^t till the cavity is capable of holding the body and part 
of the above-mentioned presents. They tlicn lay the corpse in the hollow, and in 
this rude coffin it is deposited in tlie place fixed for the interment, where a great 
number of people assemble, and throw up a barrow over lym ; and the greater his 
consequence, and the more friends and dependents he had, the larger and higher 
they make the hill. After the nearest relations have collected all tlie presents, and 
defrayed the expenses of the guests, they bury with the body a greater or less pro- 
portion of the articles that have been presented, according to the degree in which 
the deceased was beloved and respected"*. For several days after the funeral tliey 
bring out at meal-times the best horse of the deceased, and send a servant with it 
to the grave. The* man calls his late master thrice by his name, and invites him on 
behalf of his relatives and friends to the repast. As he of course receives no reply, 
he turns back with the horse, and informs the family that he can get no answ^er. 
They now think tliat they have donef their duty, and fall to without furtiier cere- 
mony. 


♦ M. von Klaproth has given, on the authority of Intcriano, from whom he has borrowed this 
whole chapter, the details of another custom said by the Italian writer to have been practised by these 
people at funerals : but they were deemed too offensive to modesty to be admitted into the transla- * 
tion. T. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 

« 

THE author’s departure PROM MOSDOK— -PASSAGE OP THE TEREK— Hl®:5 
,OP ARACK — ^ACHLAU CKABACK — GEIOORIPOL, A POHTrAsS ON THE RIVER 
EUMBAIEI — ^SCHALCHA, A COIDNY OP THE INOUSCHES ON THE'KUMBALEI 
— SETTLEMENTS OF THE INGUSCHES — THEIR SIMPLE MJATER-MILLS — WAY 
OP LIFE AND MANNERS — THE GREAT OB OLD INGUSCHES — NARROW PASS — 

• ROAD TO THE UPPER TEREK— GALOA, THE ORIGINAL ABODE OP THE IN- 
GUSCHES — SACRED* ROCK ON THE RIVER ASSAI — ROAD TO THE INGUSCHES 
IN THE'VALLEY'OF SCHALCHA — CAVERN WITH AN IRON CROSS — BEAUTY 
OF THE VALLEY — ^THEIR AGRICU:5,TURE AND DOMESTIC tECONOMY — MAN- 
NERS — THEIR INTREPIDITY, TEMPERANCE, OATHS — MARRIAGES AFTER 
DEATH — ^TUE FAIR SEX, AND THEIR DBES^ — ^DANCES OF THE INGUSCHES — 
THEIR AVERSION TO FOREIGN RELIGIONS — RELIGIOUS CEREMONIES PER- 
FORMED AT AN ANCIENT CHURCH ON THE UPPER ASSAI — DESCRIPTION OP 
THE EDIFICE — HIGH-PRIESTS OF THE INGUSCHES — MANNERS OF THE GREAT 
INGUSCHES — NAMES* GIVEN BY THE INGUSCHES TO THEMSELVES AND THEIR 
NEIGHBOURS— THEIR SEVEN TRIBES. 

About nine in the morning of Sunday tlie 122d of December we at length left 
Mosdok with an escort of fifty Don Cossacks. We were ferried over the Terek 
on two hollowed trees or kajaks, as they are culled, which are licld together by 
wicker-work of plaited osiers laid upon them, and Towitd across. A float so 
loosely joined is liable to frequent accidents ; and in such cases the baggage with 
which it is loaded is usually lost, though the men and horses may perhaps save' 
their lives by swimming. In July and August, when the water is deep, the ferry- 
boat is obliged to make frequent tacks in going and returning ; and as no more than 
three horses can in general be transported at once, the passage of the Terek neces- 
sarily takes up a considemble time. We had to wait long on the left bank of the 
river till our whole party and baggage had crosseJ. On tliis side is a small redoubt, 
which mounts four guns, to protect the communication. 

At length we started again about four o’clock, and ascended the acclivity of the 
steppe, which in this place is elevated about sixty feet above the river. The road at 
first led through woods ; but when these were passed, the beautiful and fertile plain 
of the Little Kabardah opened upon us. After travelling about twenty wersts, we 
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came to the hills of Arack, which are covered with wood ; sand, clay and marie 
make tlieii\appearance upon these hills, which have a gentle declivity taward the 
north. About a (German) mile further we reached the village of Achlau-Ckaback, 
or Gilachstanieh, which was formerly the capital and residence of the Gilachstan 
princes of the LittlefKabardah, but is now depopulated by the plague. It is situ- 
ated at the northern foot of a second range of^ hills, which exactly resembles the 
preceding, in a fertile tract watered by the three small rivulets called Psedache. 
About a werst on our left lay the Tscherkessian village of Kurgokqua, the dogs of 
which attacked us, and struck no small terror into our Cossacks, who begged us to . 
be as quiet and ride as softly as possible. On the 'southern declivity of the second 
range of the Arack lay the now deserted redoubt of Grigoripol, and or/ the left of 
it is a rivulet without a hame. At i^idnightj heartily tired and very thirsty, for wc 
had met with no fresh water by the way, we arrived at the fortress of Grigoripol, 
frequently also called Kumbalei from the river on the left bank of which it is situ- 
ated. In crossing tliat sti'eahi in tte dark, both ourselves and our baggage got ex- 
tieinely wet. 

The distance from Mosdok to Grigoripol is accounted sixty wersts ; and in trutli 
it is not a very agreeable excursion to perform in the middfe of December, partly 
at night, over tlie steppe covered with hoar-frost, and besides at a foot-pace. We 
had consoled ourselves with the idea of resting and warming ourselves at least till 
the next morning at Grigoripol, but were grievously disappointed ; for on account 
of the lateness of the hour we were not admitted into the forfress; and were obliged 
to pass the night in tlie open air. Hungry, thirsty, and benumbed with cold, wc 
had no other resource than to refresh ourselves with tea, biscuit, and French brandy ; 
and then, covered with our excellent Lesgian felt-cloaks, to lie down to sleep on the 
frozen ground. The night was rough and windy, but yet we found ourselves next 
morning much more recruited than we., could have expected, 

.Tlic? fortress, which I afterwards visited, is well built, garrisoned by Jiigers and 
Don Cossacks, and mounts twelve guns ; its only inliabitants are the garrison and 
a few suttlers, almost all of whom live in semliankas, or subterraneous huts, with 
roofs projecting above ground, in which are siiiall windows for the admission of 
light. These habitations are extremely damp and unwholesome ; and botli clothes 
and provisions soon spoil in them. It would be easy, when the waters are high, to 
float limber-trees from the upper regions of the Kumbalei down that river to Gri- 
goripol, and to employ them in the erection of regular houses, but for the obstacles 
opposed to such an attempt by the Ingusches. The Kumbalei, as it is called by tiie 

2X2 
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Tscherkessians, is named Galun by the Kistian tribes, and rises in the Slatc-moun-* 
tains ab^)ut three (German) miles to the east of Stephan Tzminda, (V’ Ckasbeck, 
on the Upper Terek, and runs through the valley inhabited by the Great Ingusches, 
or, as the Russians style them, Starye Liguschiy that is, Old Ingusches. The ranjj^ 
of hills Dihigh borders it is elevated and woody ; it first runs northward, and then 
takes « north-west direction; tlirough a plain of forty wersts, till it oomes to tlie 
second range of tlic Arack in the Little Kabardah; past the foot of which it pursues 
nearly a west course till it empties itself, about four wersts above Tartartup, into 
^ the right side of 'the Terek. Its bed is level and stony ; the current when low is 
not very rapid, so that in many places it may be forded on horseback ; but, like all 
tlie rivers in the {)lain, it has^ little wood, and in some parts none at all, as tliat is 
frequently destroyed by the alterations of its course. ^ 

About forty years since, a colony o^ Ingusches, called Schalcha, settled at the 
foot of the hills on the Kumbalei. Their increased population, in valleys of no 
great fertility, compelled them to remove to the plain.* The extensive plain of the 
Kabardah would long have been inhabited and cultivated in a similar manner by 
the Ossetes, had not the rapacity and cruelty of the Kabardians detained the moun- 
taineers in their ru^ed dales, lest they should be sold as slaves, or given by those 
people as vassals to their boors. Perhaps also they might have spread as far as the 
Kabardah, had not inaccessible rocks and a love of independence kept them dispersed 
in smaller communities, and weakened them in proportion. The colony of Schalcha, 
which on account of its valour and numbers was capable of making a more effectual 
stand, repeatedly thre^ off the yoke which the Kabardians attempted to impose, 
and resolutely defended themselves against those oppressors. 

On the left bank of the Kumbalei, just at the foot of the hills, reside about two 
hundred families, who are sufficiently protected on the side next to the river by an 
abrupt precipice. The others villages are situated in the plain, on tlie right side^ 
near small brooks, on which almost every family has its watei*-mill, the construction 
of which is extremely simple. I know not if any other people have accomplished their 
object with worse materials, and with fewer circumstances, so effectually as to be 
able to carry their mills home with them, and to put tliem up again every time they 
•aie used. A small mill-stone is turned round rapidly by the axle of tlie little hori^ 
zontal wheel, against which the water is discharged in a very obtuse angle firom a 
hollow tree or gutter. The funnel-shaped hopper of birch bark is suspended by 
four cords, and is shaken when needful by a stick which is fastened to it and touches 
die stone. A sharp-pointed stone, maving in the cavi^ of another, serves instead 
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of ail iron pintle^ to the axle-ti'ee, and the mill-stone is raided or lowered by means 
of a forked stake and a stone placed underneath it. The whole machine is con- 
structed without iron ; the mills are attended by tlie women, who hav^ likewise to 
perform all the labours both of the field and house, and to make clothes besides 
for themselves and* their families. 

These people may be termed wealthy in comparison of other mountaineers ; for 
they have abundance of cattle and bread-corn, and yet live very moderately. For 
every repast they bake small cakes of flour, oat- or barley- meal. The dough is formed 
into the requisite shape, laid upon a round stone, and, when it is half baked, covered 
with hot ashes till it is done. It is slack-baked fend heavy, but easily digested by 
the moderate stomachs of the Ingusches. They alsq brew, like the OAetes, an ex- 
cellent kind of beer, relembling porjer, for extraordinary occasions. They dress in the 
same fashion as the other Caucasians, but their apparel and arms are of better quality. 
They alone among all their neigljl)ours have retained the use of the shield. These 
shields are of wood, covered with leather, and strengthened with oval iron bands. Their 
short knotty spear is not only used for defence, but when the point is thrust into 
the ground the forks serve as a support for the gun, and thus enable them to take a 
surer aim. They fight most commonly on horseback, contrary to the practice of 
the mountaineers, and employ the shield with admirable dexterity. A contumelious 
epithet is considered by them as the greatest insult, and is often expiated with life 
itself. In their rencounters you would expect most of them to be dangerously 
w oiinded at least ; but they pairy the strokes of sabres with such address, that very 
few receive the slightest injury. On tlie most trivial occasions they seize the sabre, 
but have recourse to fire-arms only in cases of the utmost necessity, as to revenge 
blood or to repel enemies. The social connexion is kept up among tlie people by 
the elders, who are distinguished by their wealth or the consequence of their fami- 
lies r but they possess greater infliieiife over the lower classes in the plain than in 
tlie mountains, where the universal indigence pfacos all ranks more nearly upon a* 
level. 

The habitations of the Ingusches in the plain are rniserable wooden huts, which 
they forsake wdien attacked, because they arc without towers. They maintain the 
closest family connexion with those in the mountains, and are the more solicitous 
to l>e upon friendly terms with them, that they may obtain an asylum* among them 
in case of necessity. When they remove to the plain, they let the lands and houses 
which they leave behind in the mountains to their relativ(;s, or give tliem in iee to/ 
poorer persons, who thus become their vassals* 
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The road to the vallejr of the Gr^t Ingusches leads over the woody hills, at first 
for a few wersts on the right, and afterwards on the left bank of the JKumbalei. 
The pass may be about eighty fathoms broad, and six wersts in length ; it is every 
where level, passable for carriages, and has some wood. On both sides are high,j| 
steefv wooded hills, on whose summits grow’s a beautiful red wood, the taams, 
or yew." At the extremity of the pass is a stone image, fixed upon ‘a rock, to 
which they pray and offer sacrifice. Here opens the valley of the Great Ingusches, 
which runs south-east above six wersts by four broad. Most of tlie villages are 
situated on the north side of the valley, partly on the declivity of the hill and partly 
on the river. On the w&t side of the rivulet Gerge also lie some detached villages. 
At the entrance of* the valley §tands a tower, surrounded by a wall, which might 
serve to defend the pass. The valley itself is levej, and furnisRes sufficient pasturage 
for the cattle of the inhabitants ; it is watered by brooks : on the east and north 
side winds the Kumbalei, and on the south and west the Gerge ; and both unite at 
the pass, after they have received several sinalb streams. The Gerge rises in the 
south, among the lofty snow-mountains, and nishes impetuously down the rugged 
hill on the south side of the valley. Along this river runs a foot-path to Stephan 
Tzminda on the Terek. * 

The arable lands of the Great Ingusches lie chiefly on the southern declivity of 
the northern range of hills, and they keep their sheep on the southern and eastern 
woody chain. At the foot of the western hills is situated tlie village of Wapi, on a 
brook called by the Ossetes Makaldon, which falls into the right of the Terek, mid- 
way between Baltasch and Lars. The Kumbalei issues from the eastern hills in two 
arms, on the right side of which runs the road to the valley of the* river Assai and 
the Inner Ingusches. A foot-way between the eastern and northern range leads to 
the Schadigo and Ckarabulacks. 

Proceeding still higher from the sources of the Kumbalei, and crossing the hills 
which sepai’ate it from the valley of the Assai or Schadjir, you come, not far from 
it, to a place called Galga, which is considered as the original abode of the Ingusches, 
and lies just seven miles south of the sources of the Ssundsha. From this spot a 
toilsome road leads over a miserable bridge to the right bank of the Assai, which is 
hb’e contracted between hills, whence its current is the more rapid, and full of 
fragments of rocks. It often w^ashes the perpendicular rocky base of an iiiacce^isihle 
hill, and compels you to change your route from one side to the other. Not far 
from a sacred rock, upon which the Ingusclies iVom motives of piety throw horns of 
animals and sticks, is a second bridge conducting to the left bank. Places where 
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similar oiTerings are made occur at many of thejdangerous passes in the mountains. 
For want ‘of bridges you pursue a foot-path on the side of* the western hills, which 
leads in sleep places over narrow fascines covered with earth, scarcely’capable of 
bearing a man, but over which loaded asses and mules are conducted. • Ten w^ersts 
further soutliyou gradually descend to the river, where you find a wall partly fallen 
to ruin, with a tower, built right across the narrow pass, not more than. forty yards. 
m breadth, between inaccessible hills. To the soutli-west of tliis pass now opens 
the extensive valley*of the Ingusches, who also denominate themselves Schalclia. 
On the west side, before you enter it, near the village ofi Wapila, is a cavern with 
an iron cross, in tlie middle of a steep rock, tc^ which a general pilgrimage is mad^ 
in the month of June; On the rock are to be seen traces of /Ormer habitations. 
The valley is large, ut^ven, and inhabited along tlie'side of the hills. The views 
which it affords are truly pleasing aUtid romantic : ancient castles seated upon rocks 
and precipices, conical towers like pyramids, sloping fields on the sides of the highest' 
hills, ton*ents rushing down, between them in fomning cascades, and luxuriant mea- 
dows through w hich a thousand small channels are cut fof the purposes of imgatibn — 
such are tlie prospects that greet the eye on every side. Inclosed with rocks 
whose topmost crags crown tins valley with everlasting snojv, it seems in summer to 
embrace within its compass all the four seasons of the year. The fields are sur- 
rounded with stones, and the Ingusehes are so anxious ito convert every spot of land 
to the purposes of agriculture, that they grudge even the space for paths, and for 
the sake of a foot of land whole families often exterminate one another. They are 
constantly employed in removing from their fields the stonps that have rolled down 
from the hills upon them, in cutting new channels for irrigation, and in improving 
barren soils. Notwithstanding the pains which they take in the cultivation of the 
•land, it scarcely supplies the wants of the inhabitants ; for which reason many of 
them removed to the valley of the Great Ingusches, and afterwards as far as the 
foot of the hills to Schalcha. The ktraw of wheat*nevcr grows here above a foot, 
long, but tlie ears are large and heavy. 

The Ingusches are ijidustrious, especially the women, who not only attend to the 
domestic concerns, but make clotlies for their husbands, i’ctch home fire-wood fre- 
quently from the distance of eight wersts, and carry very lieavy burdens over thehills^ 
Almost all the elevated valleys are destitute of wood, which must be brought with great 
labour from the lofty mountains. This, as I should suppose, is the chief reason 
that their houses are built of stone, with flat roofs. They whitewash the exterior 
of their buildings and towers, though they arc not very tenacious of cleanliness w ithin.. 
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They build together in families, andj often foi'tify tlieir villages with wall^ wd conical 
towers from sixty to ninety feet in height. . Their fields lie contiguous' to their habi- 
tations ; the animals which they keep^ are hogs, sheep,, asses, mules, a (bw horses, 
and horned/attle; for the deficiency of pasturage adinits pf a small number only 
of the latter. For the rest, their wants are few. Wretchedly clad in tli§ Tartai^ 
fashipnj wrapped winter •and summer in felt-cloaks, they have often no other food 
than raw roots, and are nevertheless f very temperate when the chase afibrds them 
better cheer. The oldest persons of the family sit down first lo their repast, and 
leave those wlio follow them so much that enough remains, after they have done, 
for the children. In the observance of the rights of hospitality, in tlie possession 
of their properly in common, in the equitable division of what fortune or accident 
throws in their way, they lose the appearance of savage life,^and seem actuated by 
more humane sentiments than we rapacipus Europeans who style ourselves polished 
and civilized. They are very meagre, but well grown, swift of foot, strong and in- 
defatigable. Freedom, waldness, and gravity, ^re exp/essed in tlieir looks. In 
temper they are violent, but soon pacified agaiif ; and all their passions are dis- 
played w ithout disguise or restraint. They consider the contempt of life as a 
virtue, and the slightest symptom of fear as the greatest of faults ; for which reason 
they choose rather to lay‘ violent hands on themselves than to submit to tlie will of 
another. Their women show the same heroic fii;mness, of which the following in- 
stance came to Uie knowledge of Count John Potocki during his residence on the 
Line. — An Ingusch carried a young female of his own country to Endery with the 
intention of selling her. A Jew from Schinvan offered 240 rubles in Persian i^tuffs 
for her, and the bargain was concluded. The buyer and seller w ithdrew for a mo- 
ment to lo6k at the goods ; on which the girl thus addressed the T)y-standers : “ I 
am but a poor orphan, wliom any one may abuse with impunity. . My conductor 
promised me marriage, and now he is selling me, that he may have silk clothes. 
But I will .take care that he neiNer shall Wear them.” With these words she went 
out into the garden and hung herself upon a tree. 

Hunting, war, and marauding, are deemed by the Ingusches the most reputable 
employments of youth; and they rob as r^xich for the sake of honour as from ne- 
cessity. They have heads of families without authority, and doquence and abilities 
alone have any influence over them. To laws and a state of subjection tliey are utter 
strangers ; and in all their transactions they are governed solely by ancient custom. 
The fatlier arms his son as soon as he is able to defend himself, and then abandon^ 
him to his fate and his inclinations. 
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*The Ingusches borrow their names from anijnals: thus, one is named Ust^ ox; 
a second Chaka^ hog ; a third Poe, dog ; and so forth. • The women have still 
more singular appellations, for instance, Amr wachara — she who ri Jes a calf ; 
Ossiali wachara — she who rides a bitch, &c. Should an Ingusch bcf indebted to 
an individual belonging to any pf the neighbouring tribes and not pay him, the 
creditor goes to his Kumck, or guest, among the Ingusches, acquaints him with 
the circumstance, and solicits him to procure* the payment of the debt, wdth this 
threat : If thou dbst not comply, I have brought with me a dog which I will kill 
upon the graves of thy family.’' — Every Ingusch trembles at this dreadful menace; 
and if the debtor denies the debt, he is oblige4 to swear ihat he does not owe it. 
On this occasion dogs' bones are mixed witli the excrements of* the s^pfie animals, 
and carried to the sacsed rock Jerda. Here tlie* person charged with the debt says 
with a loud voice, “ If I deny the truth,* may the dead of my family carry upon 
their shoulders the dead of tlie family of my accuser, and tliat too on tliis ro^ 
when it has rained ^id the s^Cin scoi^hes ! " The same ceremony takes place in charges 
of theft, for the Ingusches steal oftener tlian tliey lend. — If a man’s son dies, another 
who has lost his daughter goes to the father, and says, “ Thy son will want a wife 
in the other world ; I w'ill give him my daughter ; pay mo tlie price of the bride.” 
Such a demand is pever refused, even though the purchase 'of the bride amount to 
thirty cows. They take five and niore wives, and aftdr the father’s deatli the eldest 
son marries them all except his own mother, whom hovrever any of his brothers 
may take on the same footing. When tliis scandalous custom is reprobated in the 
presence of an Ingusch, he replies, “ My father lay with my mother, and why should 
not I lie with liis, wife?” 

The women of the Kists and Ingusches are small, strong, and tolerably handsome? 
’ the girls, adorned with tlie glow of health, are very lively, inquisitive and merry 
creatures. Their hair in front is cut^so short as tc^ cover only half the forehead^ 
over which tliuy spread it witli great care, making it adhere togetlier with white lead. 
That on the liindor part of the head they plait in several braids, wliich fall over the 
shoulders and down tlie back ; J)ut married women liave it done up in two braids 
only, each being tied with a silk, wooljen or* cotton fillet, which is passed round 
it so often that it is an inch thick near the head, and diminishes to the other extre* 
iriity, wliich just reaches to the top of tlie shift, where botli are tied together with a 
ribband. The rest of their head-dress consists of a Tsclierkessian hat, which looks 
very well before, and brass, copper or glass ear-rings. The shift is worked at the 
shoulders and breast,, with silk, wool or yarn of dift’erent colours, to tlie depth of five. 

SY 
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itiChciBi ’ Om it they vear a jacfcel'wfaicb teaches to tfafr waist and is ftstoied With 
a i^le, and tnider the'shift lom^ trowsers. lliese troVsers itiadk their condition ; 
nMorried women wear red, widows andydd womenrMiie;, and young unmarried fcmdes 
white trowWs; bi^ all of diem are’Oeady worked at die ancles in a variety 
colours bordered with blaek. In winter, females, of all elassds^weu' boots, end in 
sunder go barefoot' their housdiold^business is fimshed, th^ eqiploy dienK 
■elves in makjhf carpi^^ dr frits, ^taey manufacture also a sli^t woollen stc^ 
^Jaila), whoeb serves to dothe tfaoriselves as well as their husb&nds and children. 

^ r TRdr! method of daacii^ seeins peculiar to riiemselves, as it is not tobe met widi 
the other inbalntants of the Caucasus. A parly siting down in a large cirde 
and accomphnied by hautiioysair ba^pes challenge the yoiragest and ablest 
•dancers to show their activity. Such as choose then throw themsdves into a variety 
hf 'dsngerotis poatmes, and perform all sorts of antics, one after another. When all 
the dancers have tdcen tbdr turn, amidst loud and genial plaudits, they join hands, 
and dance in long files, they fiec^dy fonn with great dexterity in one large 
’dvcle,' open and dose agein> *Q<i conclude widi' the same dangerous antics with 
%hich they begsn. Unt the fair sex may not be dejuived of this diversion, they 
seek some blind muriciah with whom they may amuse themselves in some spot at a 
dutance from the inesi/ without violating the custom which enjeins them to conceal 
their persons from strangers of the other sex. 

The art of wiitmg is conridared by the Ingusches as a miracle wrou^t by the 
Christian and Mohammedan religions in frtvour of their professors ; they neverthe- 
less continue averse to fhose religiOnsji though the Russian missionaries employed by 
the Ossetian Commission took great pains to convert them to the Greek church. 
Two brothos of this nation were sold as slaves to the Turks, embraced the Moham- 
medan faith, risited Mecca, and at iei)gth recovered their liberty. Returning to 
thdr native land, they found their mother yetplive, and, having converted her, began 
to preach with pioie eed against the veneration pud by their countrymen to rocks. 
** Ye preach a doctrine,” said the Ingusches -to them, “ wiucb ye learned while 
slaves ; wei’H faavenothihg to do with it ; therefore begone, and never show your faces 
here again.” The two brothers withdrew ammolested to another counfry ; a proof 
that the religion ot the Ingusches is for more tolerant tiian the Christian. 

The rrii^on of tiie Ingusches is uctremely simple ,* for th^ worship one God, 
whoiia.tiiey name Dale, but no saints or other illustrious persons. They celebrate 
JSuaday, not by religious worriiip, but rest fiaw labour. In spring they observe 
• A long fos^ and in summer one of shOTter duration. They have no pattictdar customs 
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ather at the birth or death of man, bat anniia}ly perform geBoral {Hlgrimages to 
holy places, most which are remains of Christian charcbbs erected in the time of 
the celebrated Georgian queen Thamar, who rm^ed from A. D. 1 171 to 1 198, sub- 
dued most of the Caucasians, and converted them to Greek Christianity*. ’Otssuch 
occasions they make offerings o£ sheep, beer, and other , things. An bid man oS 
known sanqtity, whom they term Zamn stagt or pure man, who is thrir only priest 
and unmarried, has alcme the rij^t to offer samfices and prayers at the holy [daces. 
A festival of tlus kiffd b celebrated with a general feast upon the animals sacrificed. 
Of Christianity they retain *nothing but a veneratimi for aflcient chiurches and a con- 
tempt for the Mohammedan, religion. Those iriiojpesided nearest to the {dun of the 
Kabardidi suffei'ed themselves to be baptized in the time of tiiq Russian missionaries, 
but since the suppression of the Ossetian Commission tins has totally ceased. 

On the south side of the val% of thi Ingusches that has just beui described, 
upon an eminence at whose foot the two arms of the Assait unite, .and on the right 

Is • 

, - -- - V - 

* The Inguschesi like most of the Caacasians, still have a week of seven daySs whioh they call' 
iiirra, or Sunday. Tlie names given to the days of the week by themi as well as by the kindred< 
tribes, the Tschetschenzes and Tuschi, are as follow: » 


« 

Sunday 

Inguschian* 

Tuschkn* 

TichetichmmH, 

Kirepde 

Kwira 

a Kirra' 

Monday 

Orschoat 

Zaenahe 

Orschoet 

Tuesday 

Schinara 

Sehinahae 

Schinara 

Wednesday 

Kare 

Kobe 

Kara 

Thursday 

Jere 

Heucb 

Jfere 

Friday . 

Baraske 

Baraske 

Baraslre 

I^aturday 

Schaat 

Schabat 

Schaat. 


The name of Saturday is certainly derived from Sabbath. On the other hand, the Ingusches have 
no particular names for the twelve months of the year; but their neighbours the Tschetschenses, 
who speak a kindred language, give them tly; following appellations r 


January, 

Antehera but 

July, 

Schilim but 

Februajry^ 

Baiste halcharim but 

August, 

Gurine halcharim but 

March, 

Mort but. ^ 

September, 

Gurine jukerim but 

April, 

Ualal but 

October, 

Gurine taharim but 

May, 

Basti but' 

November, 

Aini halcharim but 

June, 

Jukere but 

December, 

Tschle but. 


But signifies moon or month. 



i The Assai or Assi, called in Tscherkessian Schadjir, and by the Russians Ossaja or Ossai, is onr 
oTthe principal mountain-streams of th| Northern Caucasus, and rises in the itate-hills at the feet' 
ef tlie high snowy range, *on the north side of which are the sources of the Dokon Argun (Great 
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ann, is an ancient building, 'the object of the great annual pilgrimages of the whole 
nation. The Zanin sta^; or holy old man, r^ides near it, and slaughters the ani^ 
nials presented for sacrifice, . which are consumed' by the pilgrims; the head, horns 
and bones only being preserved in the building. The latter is partly sunk in the , 
earth, and fis twenty*three paces in length, seven in breadth, and eighteen feet in 
heigiit.^ It is buil# of smooth hewn stone, but tlie roof has. fallen in. Qathe west 
and east side is to be aeen a small court-yard. The entrance by a gate was» on the 
west side, but is now blocked up with stones ; the present entrance is by a low door 
on the south side. Over the principal entrance arc some rude figures cut in stone 
in' alto relievo. A man is represantad sitting on a chair, and over him on the left 
a band prooeeds ffom the clouds holdmg a rule ; by his skb stands ^6ther figure 
holding a cross in the left hanci and* a sabre in the right. Omthe other side another 
figure is carrying bunches of grapes on a pole over his shoulder; at the side are 
heads of cherubs, which are also introduced by way of ornament at the comers. 
Over the principal figure is seen the fai^^ade a Gr&k church; but the ancient 
G^gian inscriptions, which Pallas has mistaken for Gothic, wre now wholly iile- 
^le. On the east side of the building are two nai'row windows, and in the south 
wall small triangular holes are left instead of windows. The interior of the edifice is 
dark, dirty, and without pavement; and in thfe middle is a heap of ashes accumu- 
lated from the sacrifices, H^ds with horns, bones, and broken arrows, are laid up 
against the sides. ‘ On the east side are some arches walled up witli stone, which 
are said to communicate with vaults where books and otlier articles belonging to the 
church are deposited. These places the Ingusches will not suffer any person to 
explore. .During my second visit to Mosdok, however, I procured two tattered 
Greek manuscripts on the Liturgy, on smooth cotton paper, which had been brought 
away by a Capuchin missionary who. had once penetrated to' the country of the ' 
Ingusches; they properly belonged to the Catholic mission, but were exchanged with 
me by the Jesuits for some other books of more utility to them. 

The Great Ingusches are much more hospitable and sociable with strangers than 


Argun ) and the Koissu, and from whose soutli side issue the Jdr, Alasani, and Ssamura. It flows at first 
•aearly due west, and then ^ims northward. Upon this river end its tributary streams, the Soslanchi 
and Ba^scren (the Yellow), are situated several villages, the highest of which border on the Georgian 
district of Chewssurethi, all the rivulets of which also join the Assai. Below Chewssurethi, on the 
Assai, are tlie Kistian districts of Meesd, Galgm, or Halha (the Ingusches), which extend flrom the 
Kumbalei, across the Ssundsha, to the Assai ; the district o^ereddii, with metallic ores, Galaschka, 
and lastly ^idNicb* On the Basserea there are salt-springs. See Oiildenstadt, i. 171* 
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those residing on the Assai, and have borrowedjtheir inannefft.and customs from tfie 
Ossetes and Tsoherkessians. At entertainmests the host always waits upon his 
guests, and eats only what the latter tlirow to him. He sets before theAi the head 
and breast at 6nce ; of these each is expected to par&ke, but the ears are allotted 
to the b(^ to repiind him of, the duty . . pf (dtedieuce. After eating. j^e flesh, 
they drink, the broth. They squat round in a circle to the repast, at which they usp 
nothin^^but their fingers. Their buiiedrplace^ are vaults of masonry above-ground, 
with a small apertide on the west side by which the corpse b introduced ; it b aftfor- 
wards closed , with stones, ;nnd the women fasten to it the braids of their hiur.. For 
persons killed by lightning they erect polesetq which th^y attach the head and 
extended skin of a goat llespecting. the time of .their settlement. in. the country 
which they now inhabit they are totally igndrant ; but the ruined church on the 
northern hills, at which those offer sacrifice who do not go on pilgrimage to that 
just described, evinces a pretty high antiquity. Their flocks and herds are con- 
siderable, and they have a*good l^rced of horses. The more opulent let tlieb cattle, 
and find this metliod both safer and more advantageous. Ten sheep with ten lambs 
^ield every three years a profit of eight head, so that the owner must receive back 
twenty-eight head. Should the farmer have the misfortune to lose the sheep, he 
pays a cow every three years in thdur stead, till he can return the proper number. 
For a cow witli.a calf a sheep is finnually ^ven; and for a mare a cow, together 
with half the foals she drops ; or in ten years three sheep, the mare with foal, and 
half the foals dropped during that time. This practice has the authority of a tacit 
law' among these people. For a certain tribute also tliey take the indigent and 
defenceless under their protection. They observe tlie great fasts of the Greek 
church, but tliat b the extent of tlieir knowledge of Christianity. On tlrese occa- 
sions tliey perform their pilgrimages to the holy places, and after harvest to the 
cavern with the iron cross. They relate many extraordinary stories concerning 
these sanctuaries ; and, among the rest, of a vault in tlie valley of Schalcha, which 
b built of stone. Here a passaga is said to lead through nine doors to a cavern, 
where large books, a gold candlestick, a chest full of valuables, and a man and wo- 
man are preserved sound and uninjured. 

The Galgai, Halha, or Ingusches, call themselves Lamar, or mountaineers ; and 
tiieir neighbours, 

The Tscherkessians, - » • Ghabartie. 

Ossetes, Hhiri. 

, Lesgians, » . • . - Su^e. 
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The Russians, I - - . . . Urusn. 

< Geor^aoi^ • • • •. Gucdshi. < • 

’ Aimenians, . • - - Ermelei. ' 

• Tschetschenaes, • • • Nachtschui. 

Hie nMkxi of the Iiq;usd>es is conqwsed of seven tribes^ bearii^ die followii^ 
namaiM-l. Teiq^incha; 8. A§^; 3. Cham-hi^y; 4. Qiaratoi; 5. 2S(nkai>boch; 
6. OeHihHvy ; 7- Wapi. T1^ vi voy easily vran by kkxhiess and mddigenee ; 
and so long as yea do not deceive them, you are sure of thdr dbn&denoe. At pre> 
Mnt th^ live on a tolerelly amicable footing with <tiie Russians, by whom they are 
oonsideied as subjects. «> The sdfiitiiAesa of the Russian dvil officers ^ves occasion 
4o much resiitiaoce,* and the che^ of Ann«iiBD traders to mai^ cmnplaints. 
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CHAPTfiH XJCPC. 

• 

DSPAftTUmS IROM ORIOORITOfc, OR KmfRAIEl-^'HKyrRMKlir RRDdfMt, IN)\r 
DEMOLI8HE0— ARRIVAL 'AT THE TEREK— STOKES IK THAT RIVER ^ITS 
OinfeREKT GEORGIAN NAMBS~^ROI— 10HEKIS8-MDINARE— ARA0VT>>1 
8INOVLARITV OF THE LATTER AFFELLATTON— WLASIKAWKA8, OB TERK* 
CKALLA— COUNT IV£l^ITSeH<^FBOFOBEl> ESTABLllRMfiNT OF A NEVT 1UU; 
TART LINE ALONG THE CKUBAN AND SSUNOSHA— WE NITTLk KA> 

BARDAH DESCRIBED— DOUBLE CHAIN OF MOUNTAINS iNrERSBOnNO IT— 
RIVERS— ELEVATION OF THE 8TEFFE AND ITS FERTILITY— VILLAGES IN 
THE LITTLE KABARDAH— FREQUENT CHANGES OF THEIR SITES AND NAMES 
— THEIR FORMER SITUATION — NARROW PASS ON THE RlVER NASSIRAN 
AND THE SSUN08HA— FRBSERVBD CORPSES— ANCIENT TARTAR SEPULCHRE 
ON THE JAMAN-CKUL. 

On the morning of the S3d of December we quitted our*frosen encampment, and 
were furnished with a more numerous escort, omiposed of Cossacks and Jagers, 
because the Ingusches and Tsche’tschenzes rendoed* the road from Kumbald to 
Wladikawkas very unsafe. Near Grigqripol, and seven wersta to the south of that 
place, as frr as the Terek, you see great numbers of dwarf oak-trees scattered over 
the steppe. Half way to Wladikawkas formerly stood thCsmall redoubt of Potent^ 
kin, of which nothing is now visible but pcut of the earthen ramparts. The soil ha’s 
seems to be extremely fertile, and if it were under tillage it would make jsxcdlent 
corn-land. The water of the Terek was clear, and had a greenish blue appearance; 
its current flowed with rapidity over the greatest vanety of stones belonging to the 
' different Caucasian species of ro<^, among which I observed gray and very cornet « 
basaltic porphyry, a darker and less compact kind, brown red porphyry the principal 
mass of which is allied to basalt, the same of a brighter colour and more porous, 
siliceous slate, coarse black slate, and lime-stohe of diflerent colours. 

The Terek bears the same name among all the neighbouring tribes, and the Geof* 
^ans also now call it Thergi, thou^ it was formerly denominated by them Lome- 
k'iss-mdinare^ that is, the river of Lomekl. ^ut it is not a litde rrant^able that 
diey ^ve to its upper part, from its source to the place where it leaves the Cauparian 
mountains and enters the plain of the Kabardab, the appellation of Aragwi, thB 
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same that they assign to the river ij^hich rises not far from its sources, but takes a 
directly contrary course (b the south, and traverses the Caucasus from south to north,, 
as the other intersects this mountainous region on the opposite side from north to 
south, and Tails into the Kur.neaif Mzthetha. In like manner tlie Phasis of tlie^ 
ancients is bailed by the Georgians Bioni ; and the Uruch, or Iref, which rises op* 
posite lo its sources on the odier side of the snowy range, in' the country of the 
Ossetes, and after running northward empties itself into the Terek, is also named 
Rioni in the Georgian maps*. * 

Our road now led up thb right bank of the Terek to thb now important fortress of 
Wladikawkas, denominated by thalhcherkessians Terek-ckalla, or Terek*town, and 
situated on a hill whiph gradually slopes to the river. The, place has scarcely any 
other inhabitants than soldiers and Cossacks, if w'e excepf a few Ossetes in the 
suburbs, and the Russians who come tinther to furnish the garrison with supplies, 
The houses are built of wood; but they are clean and white-washed on the outside, 
so that the place with its tolerably spacious stieets mak'es a very good appearance. 
The commandant at the time of my visit was the Montenegrin Count Iwelitsch, a 
warm friend and protector of all the neighbouring robber-princes, with whom he used 
to share the booty taken *from the Russians. This disgraceful conduct he pursued 
here for several years, till at length, exceeding all bounds, he was brought to a court* 
martial, and suffered the punishment merited by'his misdeeds. 

Wladikawkas is 23 wersts from Grigoripol, and may be considered as the key to 
the Caucasus and the road to Georgia, being situated at the extremity of the valley 
of the Terek. If then thS Line were better regulated arid extended, this place would 
acquire a still greater degree of importance. There is upon the whole but one way 
of securing the Russian territories on this side against the incessant attacks of the 
mountaineers, and to keep tlie Kabardians in awe; and that is, to endeavour as much 
as possible to dissolve all connection between inhabitants of the Caucasus and 
» the Turks. Towards the accomplishment of this ^ject the following plan might be • 

■ € 

* See De lisle Carte ginirale de la Georg^ieet deVArmirlte, desmie en 1738 h 8. Peterslourg, et 
puUUe en ] 766 a Paris, In this map however the Uruch is represented as running into the Baksan^ 

( which also Is erroneously madii to discharge itself Into the Ckuban. Tlie origin of thia 

remarkable map is as follows: Joseph Nicholas de lisle, being at Petersburg in 1737 , was informed 
that .'a.Georg 7 an prince, resident at the same time in that capital, had brought with him several general 
and pa^iCular maps of his native country, ^e was fortunate enough to obtain the prince's permis- 
sion to take copies of them, and procured a translation of the names ff om his secretary. From these 
materials he compiled his map with the above tide. 
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fnirsued: let a military cordoa be dmwo along ^ Ckulm ft^ ibo repilMbtof Ne^ 
dremaniKH ^ the stone bridge leBd% over ^t.j|pr| l^t fiwto be it, 

which mi^t'be kept up without |f ^i^apgaanes werij.iii^ished 

in tiiem, whoe the trito residii^ bie^nd the Cktdmh. mig 


of one riiUe sixty oo] 



4 **?“ “ ^ 

it, as sm oiriiged tp 
but in th^ case it woul 



would 1 
e bp(« the tya% in salt 
t he aii 


•muggers at amuch^euer rate: 
with the greatest strictness; pnd to ke^ alyi^ant 
To the de^ce of Uhls tine along theiCku^^ 
now stationed on the 'f^k, all moM cahtonra on tne J 

Kuma, and Pddkumy^^as well as some sqdidrons of ^e Stawroppl diagpons. la 
this manner all connection between the ICaberdians and tite T mn«i'lfiiKan;n |,„ 
be cut off, and the fomer could no longer receive and secure the piundq r ta^ ,u|p(^ 
the Dne. The Ttansckubaijians thems^ves would have many more ^ 

surmount in order to maki incursidns" into the Russian territoiy, and it would he 
impossible for them to convey their Russian prisoners to the coast of the Ri«»«»if Sea 



to be disposed of to ford^ers. The Nogays on the Be8ch;tau would moreover he 
prevented from seeking an asylum beyond the Ckuban when thty have 
depredations on the Rusrian side, aa they are now accustomed to do. . 

On the other side it would be advi^le to adopt the plan formed by Colond 
Ruzewi, at the command of Prmce 23rianow ; wluch b, to draw a line along the 
Ssundsha from its influx into the Terek, neat Bragun, to l^adikawkas. The Ka- 
bardians would thus be prevoited from selling thdr booty to the Tschetschenzes and. 
Ckumiicks. The TschetSchenzes also could no longer infest the road from Mosdpk 
, to Wladikawkas; neither could they pass on frirther to dispose of their booty in men, 
cattle and effects. The Kabardian freebooters, moreover, when the Russians should 
insist on their stiitaider, could not take refrige amdng the Tschetschenzes, who 
readily afford protectil:^ tb all tha^emies of Russia, and 'often employ tVm ^ 
guides in distant expeditions agpinst the line. The Kabardians would thus be com- 
pletely indosed by the Russians anti in their power. The troops now stationed on 
the Terek from Mosdok to tiie influx of the Ssundsha, and also the regiment of Nam', 
would serve to defend tins 'scomd' line. If after these arrangements Caucarian 
robbdB should yet steal paSt unobserved, and venture into the Russian terntwies, a 
watch m%ht be set for them a^ptinst their return, their booty might bp recovered!, 
aqd tiKty might themselves be chastised with ease, as the troops wotild be so near to 
their settlements. 
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At Wladikawkas t^inates tl4 steppe known by the appellation of the Little 
KaWdah. Uttle Kabiutlah and Great Kabardah are (Uvisions of the nation and 
country tq which the Tscherkessians themselves are strangers, and ctnreht among 
the Russia alone. Respecting the Upper and lower Kabardah, as mentioned 
Garl^*, Ibey are just as ignorant Th^ know ot no more than (me Kabardah; and 
that IS iihe portion which is commoaly called the Great, and vidiich in tlieir language 
bears the same denomination. The Little Kabardah, which is^more particularly the 
object of our present copsideration, is bounded on the north by the Terek, on tlie 
east by the Ssundsha, (in Tschetschenzian Ssoltsch,) on the south by the nvulet Kum- 
ibalei, (called by Ae Ingusches Ghduh,) and on the west by the river Lesken, which 
having united with the Argudan falls into the left of the T^ek. It is nearly in the 
shape of a right-angled triangle, 140 agBrsts in length on the north side, only 60 on 
the south, and 70 from north to. south. The eastern portion is called Gilachsani6, 
(in Tartar Gilachstan,) and belongs to Prince pilachpan, son of Kaitucko, whose 
chief villages on the rivulet Fsedache are nambd by the Russians Achlowy kaboki. 
The western part is denominated Taltoatani6, (in Tartar Tau-Ssulthait, that is, Moun» 
tain-lord,) and belongs to Prince Ali machzid Mudareke, son of Alchas. He resides 
in the village of Pschitkau, on the little river Psip -pscha, or Blackwater, which is 
likewise called Taltostani£,.and by the Russiaqs Kabaki Tau Ssultany. The name 
of Ansorid is ^ven to the villages of a wealthy usden, between the left of tlie Terek 
and the river Lesken. Two ridges of narrow-pointed mountains, to which the Rus- 
sians give the appropriate appellation of Greben’, (Combs,) but called by the Tscher- 
kessians Arak, or Arek, run from west to east through the extensive plain of the 
Little Kabardah parallel to' the Terek, which pursues an easterft direction, and to 
the branch of the principal range. From the Terek, above its junction mth the. 


* “ Tke TMiirkauuiiu,’’ says %e, “ possess the icoimtiy of Cabarda, which is divided into th» 
Upper and Lower. The Upper or mountainous Cabar^is bounded by Tawlistan, the Awari,. the 
Georgian mountains of Imiiette, and to the west bySne Cubanian Tartars. The Lower Cabarda 
extends ftom the mountuns of the Upper Cabarda to the rivers Terek and Suntsch. These, provinces 
are not extensive, and you might traverse either of them with ease in four days &om one extremity 
to the other. The Upper Cabarda is full of mountains and defiles ; it has ho towns, nor even regular 
villages, 'as each individual builds himself a hut of reeds, or a mud-wall cottage, in any situation that 
be pleases between the mountains. The Lower Cabarda, on the contrary, is diiefy. level, and.con- 
aequendy abounds in arable land, pasturage, and wood ; but has very fbw villages.” Mfiller’s Atmm/. 
Mm. Gtsciiehie. iv. 19. Hence it is evident that. Garber had, a very erroneous notion of the Kabar- 
dah, especialiy as he has placed the sources of the Ckuban, Terek, and Kuma, in what he terms the 
Lower Chbarda. 
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Malka, {he nortfo^al^ ctlHfed the Atihlowian Gcdien is firoBtlB.tt) '15 wersts distaii^ 
aod tennktates to the west at Dshulat, and to tiyb east near firogun, at the influx of 
the Ssunds])a. The second, named Belantscha, runs parallel* to the fonner,;/ibout ten 
wersts to the south it, and SO to the north of the branch of the CaucarMan isoun- 
iains. It temunates westward at the river Uruch, and eastward at the Sstindsha, 
opposite to the Tschetschenzian village of Alda. The former is tdxiut five and- the 
latter ten wersts in breadth, and bo^ are in &eir most elevated parts about ' 360 
feet above the level of the Terek. The base ia a coarse, porous sand-stone co- 
vered with a grayish yellow clay, of which last the foot also is composed. No 
traces of minerals are to be'found in them, with the excepfion of springs of naphtha, , 
and warm springs at their east end, where nativS sulphur ocmirs. Their central part 
is totally destitute of brooks and streams, but on the west you^e^ with sevmul, 
especially in the second Greben. On its northern declivity^ firom tlie Terek to the 
distance of 35 wersts eastward, rise the nine following rivulets: 1. Psugabsche, 
g. Ssare-ssu, (Tartar, Yellow Water) 3. Mandoch, 4. Assokid, 5. Jaman-kul, (Tartar, 
the Shabby Peasant) — betwwn thelast two are the villages of fiotaschewa— 6. Kurp, 
the largest and the only one of these streams tlmt is not lost in the plain, but runs 
due north through the Achlowian Greben, and falls into the Terek opposite to the 
village of Alexandria, 7. Kisskem, 8. Dshariqua, and 9* Psedache. The currents 
of all these rivers are scarcely a few paces broad, but their banks are extremely steep, 
and several fathoms in height, 'fheir beds are composed of grayish yellow cli^y, 
and their water is consequently turbid. Opposite to these streams the rivulet Ker- 
schin runs along the southern foot of the second Greben from east to west, and fiills 
into the Kumbdei a little above the influx of the latter into the Terek. In its course 
it receives into its right several streams, and particularly the rivulet Ssejuqua, the 
wato- of which is very transparent. Between the two Grebens, at their western ex- 
tremities which stretch away towards the Terek, flow the rivulets Bdaja and Ack- 
basch, (Tartar, White Head) which have one commqp discharge into the Terek, and 
a pure limpid current running ovct a gravelly bottom. They are celebrated for their 
excellent salmon. Lastly, KojaiXs a rivulet that rises at the westo’n.extremily of 
the first and northernmost Grebeq, and loses itsrif in the steppe at the distance of a 
few wersts. Between this Greben, the Terek, and the branch of the principal range 
of mountains, tlie whole country is level, or what is termed Aste^; yet it is elected 
about ninety feet above the horizontal level of the Terek, and keeps graduidly but 
impm-ceptibly rising toward the mountains. This steppe is vary fertile,' and even at 
the end of July you find all the plants mid herbage in it green and lively, because 

S z S 
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they ve refreshed by the vapours of the numocpus streaoss ‘and the cool iflountida 
air; whereas in the plain ecteqdinf; from the north banfc of the Terek all 
tion ia p^hed up at the same season 1^ the heat and drought * , 

J^ear the above>menti<med streams there is very little wood. The western 
half of the* northern Greben is quite bare; but die southon is .well wooded wil^ 
tin^ber treeS) especially with Qucrcur robur, Carpinus betuba, and Fagtu sylvaticat 
of wMch the northern is totally destitute. The reverse is the case with>the eastern 
extremities of these mountains tpward the Ssundsha, but lim^trees are to be met 
with there. 

To diis geological and* geographical, description of the little Kabardah 1 will 
subjoin a statement of the villages, dbcording to their situation, before the late plague 
in 1806 and 1807; ibr most^of them have been forsaken or destroyed since that 
visitation, which made great havoc aniong the mhabitants df the Little Kabardalv 
because the Tscherkessians, regardless of the danger of contagion, immediately 
appropriated to their own use the effects of those who died. The southernmost 
at the foot of the principal range of the Caucasus, are the villages of Elmursina and 
fttyiiltina, the former on the rivulet Chyttegyps, which falls into the Ordan (in 
Ossetian Arre-don, Mad river) ; the latter on the Fog or Flag, named by the Rus* 
sians Fok or Fokka. The westernmost is the village of Ansorie, on the Lesken, 
at the north foot of the southern Greben. These are three of the largest villages, 
each of which may be computed to contain about 500 families. On the east bank 
of the Terek are seated three more ; two of these are scarcely five hundred paces 
distant from each other, and lie (qrposite to Tartartup. The southern is called Tu> 
sarcha, and the northehi Jeltucha ; the third, about twenty wersts northward of 
the latter, is named Kakulduquahe : each of them may comprehend about eighty 
families. 

On the rivulet Bdrya, in the space ofi>about six worsts from its source, are 
situated eight villages, which /ue nearly equidistant, and all of which are called 
Schaloch : they may be reckoned upon an average at forty families each, making n 
total of three hundi^ and twen^ families. On we same rivulet, two wersts further 
northward, lies the village of Pschitkau, and two.wersts beyond that the village of 
Oyschnoga, each of about forty fiunilies : four wersts to the north of the latter, on 
the Ack'basch, is the village of Kumbekquadshe, containing about a hundred frmilies, 
and this is the last in that direction. At the foot of the southern Greben, on the 
liyulet Assokai, are seated three villages, scarcely two wersts distant from one 
anotber» end each of which may comprehend about fifty fiunilies. Lastly, on both 
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sides of the rivulet Jaauuv-kiil are rituated large villages 'called fiotascheva, which* 
togetho’ contun about 300 fiunilies, and' these arf the easternmost in the district of 
Tau Ssultl^p. According to this loose calculation, the populatimi amoqnted to 
about 8690 fiunilies anterior to the late plague, by which it is now, said to be re- 
duced to half that number. 

* a 

The q)pellations of the above-mibntioned villages are as unsettled as t^eir sitnc- 
tions ; each of them commonly takes its name the principal family to which it 
belongs, and frequeiitly also from the eldest usden or nobleman, at .whose death it 
is changed to tliat of the next in succession. The situation of the village is still 
more variable; for in the course of a few years, when the land around b too much 
exhausted, and the wood in the vicinity is consulted, the settlement is transferred to 
some other spot. About fifty years ago all these villages were situated more soutle* 
ward on the rivers Kizil,*Meremedik^ Ordan, and Psechusch; but being harassed by 
the tribes residing in the mountains, they removed to a greater distance from thosir 
freebooters to the southern Greben, and at last even beyond that range of mountainSr 
To the second district of the Little* Kabardah, called Gilachsan, belongs only one 
principal villagat witli some subordinate establisltments : the former is situated on the 
north-east side of the southern Greben, and is likewise denominated Gilachsan by the 
Tschcrkessians. In this place reside the princely families of Acldau and Mudar, with 
their subjects, who may be computed at 500 fiunilies. The Russians formerly called 
tliis village Kurgokina, from Prince Kurgok Achlau ; afterwards Koituka, from Prince 
Koituka Achlau ; and now name it Achlowy or Achlau Kabak. This ftunily of 
Tscherkessian princes used to reside on the Ssundsha, near the rivulet Nasran or 
Nassiitin, whence it removed hither about eighty years since, because it was ex- 
ceedingly annoyed by the neighbouring Tschetschenzes and Ckarabulacks. The 
Nassiran is a small stream running fi'om the north-east, and bordered by swampy 
ground, witli some reeds and bushes : the water is clear, but the bottom muddy; 
for which reason it is impassable exccj^t at the ford.* It falls into the left of the- 
Ssundsha, at the foot of the eastern declivity of the second Greben, and has af 
its mouth warm springs, named tbe^rings of Pawlow. The diffieulty of crossing, 
the eminences, and the Ssundsha i(self which washes the foot of the woody moun- 
tains, here form a very strong and narrow pass; that would be the next important 
post after Tai'tartup, by means of which the mountaineers, Kabardians, and Tschet- " 
schenzes might be controlled : from nature and situation it possesses strength and 
every requisite. Some wersts from the north side of the Nassiran, and near the 
west bank of the Ssundsha, on a considerable eminence, is a sepulchral monumentL 
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•i 'hecagmal building, whidi bte an lUttdd ‘tooti and eadi aHe of which iS dx feet 
broad And about nine hi^. The fUitrance which feces the south is about tkee feet 
faBoad, hut not quite fee height of a man : by fee Aide of it are proj^ctii^ wallis 
above a feot tluck, toprev^t fee rain from beafeig in. The interk>r diameter 
of the edifice is about twdve feet, and under fee level pavmoit is a subterraneelp 
v|uih of the same diameter as fee building abov^, and about seven feet deep, at the 
east^de of which is anofeer cubical cavity three feet broad; Tbe passage to this 
vault is by a cirodar i^erture in.fee floor, which is likewise about three feet wide 
and narrows downwards^ probably to receive a single stone fitted into and closmg 
tlua aperture, but which is now wanting. The edifice is of hewn stone, cemented 
wife very adhedve mdbter, and buih in the most regular manner by rule and square : 
over fee entrance* ia an inscijptiop of three lines; but it is so indistinctly given in 
Ouldenstadt, that not a smgle letter cw be recognised. According to the transla- 
tion of his< attendants, this was the mausoleum of a certain Malek arii Sanabi, and 
fee inscription was put up by Ali-Ssulthan*. He found in the vault six bodies 
ranged side by side, under which as many more>seemed to be deposited : tlie bodies 
were inclosed in coffins composed of five smooth oak boards, one below, two per- 
pendicular at fee sides, two obliquely inclining towards one another for the top, so 
that fee two ends were* of a pentagonal form. The bodies lay upon their backs 
with their heads to fee west, and were almost all of them undecayed. Some were 
entire, but the arms and legs had been separated from others. All had shrouds, the 
fashion of which could not be accurately distinguished ; so much however might be 
clearly perceived, that the garment began at the neck without covering the head, 
and fell loose over the*feet. Several of these garments were composed of white 
cotton stufif, and others were made of silk: one of these was quite yellow, and a 
second red, adorned wife flowers of gold and of different colours. Tlie bodies were 
of both sexes, and were shrunk up so as to appear like mere skeletons covered with 
skin. Toward fee east them was a squarp hole in the wall, where a hare and 
it greyhound, dried in the same manner, app^red erect, in the attitude of run- 
ning: both were without hair, and the ford^ had lost half an ear, but was in 
other respects uninjured. The report that a hare pursued by a greyhound souglit 
refuge in this vault, wbifeer she whs followed by the dog, and that both had been 
* preserved like fee human bodies by fee nature of fee place, is the more improbable, 
as the dog when he came to fedi fee calls of hunger would scarcely have been con- 
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tent to bite- hare’s ear done, and have lei) th$ rest iiie Hide ammal mi* 
touched. 0 * ^ 

In the peculiarly spare and slender make of the inhabitants of thia coi^try,>1n the 
elevation of the place, ki the dryness of the soil and atmosphere, and- ia^ beat Of 
the climate, we ma^ find causes Sufficient to account for the preservation of diese 
bodies fromr putrefaction. There is no tradition respecting the time of the con* 
atruction of this mr^ument, which is called Bargunka-Ketschanah, or Burial place 
of undecayed bodies. These however seem to be the remtuns of Mohammedans, 
as the inscriptioi> in Arabic letters, and the names of Malek, Ssanabi, and Aly Ssul* • 
than evince, though the manner of interring them differs fiP 0 & that usotdly observed 
by Mussulmans. To the distance of some wersts round thb mausoleunf, as also ota 
the opposite eminences on the left, bank o| tlie Ssundsha, are to bo seat graves 
covered with heaps of stones or rude masonry in the form of pyramids; for, as I 
have already observed, this ^countiy was inhabited till within these eighty years by 
Kabardians. About ten worsts befow it, upon a little kill in the steppe on the 
Ssundsha, is still standing a sand-stone, a few inches thick, on which is ewed a: 
rose-shaped cross. 

The most remarkable, and according to all probability the most ancient sepultdural 
monument in the Little Kabardah i,s situated on the ea^t side of the rivulet Jaman<- 
Kul, about three wersts from Botaschewa-ckaback, in the plmn at the northern foot 
of the second Greben. It is an edifice of hewn stone, and round it are about a 
hundred hillocks of earth called Bugri, w'hich probably mark the graves of the 
princes whose remains are deposited in the monument. The building is an octagon,, 
each of its sides measuring six feet. In tliat facing the south is an arched door, on- 
each side of which is a wall projecting to the distance of two yards. In the sides 
fronting the east and west are two corresponding windows about nine feet from the- 
ground, llie height of the walls is about twelve feet? At the bottom of the biiild* . 
ing is a deep vault, the stone suppliers of whicli have fallen in,. so that the regular 
sides of a central aperture leading ro the vault are no longer to be seen.. This place 
is so encumbered with stones that>no remmns of bodies are discoverable. Almost- 
the whole west side of the building is in ruins, and the wall there is two feet tiiick. ^ 
On the stone inserted over the door is engraved a Tartar inscription in three lines, 
of which only tliese words ‘ Ckoban-Chan son of Berdi-beg, in the year 860’ (A. D. 
1455) are legible. Berdi-beg was Chan of Ckabdschack, and son and successor 
of Dshani-beg, but reigned only from 1357 to 1359. If the Ckoban-Chan .men-; 
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lioned in the inscriptim were .a i>n of this Berdi>beg, he must have lived upwards 
of a hundred years; a circumstance by no means rare among tlie roving Tartars. 

Throuj^out the Little Kabardah it is customary for the farmers and herdsmen to 
dirow up sipall entrenchments, and to erect wooden sheds, to defend themselves fr4P 
l)oStile attacks. These fortifications, impregnable to all the thbuntaineers, coninst 
of & double inclosure of wattle-work hi^or than a man, set up at th£ dbtance of 
four feet: the intermediate space, except where loopdioles. are, formed, is filled with 
earth. Over the ipner firde is laid a straw roof, beneath which they keep their 
, seed-corn and agricultural implements, and even sleep occasionally. The narrow 
ttiti^ce is blockaded' by their* two-wheeled Tartar cars {Arbd). For the shep- 
herds they have nuts erected.with. beams laid over one another, upon four poles, at 
the height of twenty-four feet from t^te ground, which are likewise provided with 
loop-hola. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
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XHE MEREMEDIK NOT THE MERMADALIS OF THE ANCIENTS— OP THE AMAEONS 
— ACCOUNT OF THE AMAZONS BY HERODOTUS— THEY WERE OF SARMATIAN 
EXTRACTION, AND RETURNED WITH THEIR HUSBANDS TO S ARM ATIA— THE 
SARMATIANS and MaiOTlANS WERE, ACCORDING TO. THE TESTIMONY OF 
THE ANCIENTS, ONE AND THE SAME NATION TO WHICH THE AMAZONS BE- 
LONGED— THEIR SETTLEMENTS IN THE KABARDAH AND IN THE STEPPE 
OF THE KUMA— li|ELA’S ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS 0^* THE aIMEAZONS AND 
8SAUROMATIAN8 — SIMILAR INSTANCES IN AMERICA — IN THE CAUCASUS — 
TRADITION RESPECTING THE AMAZONS AS REPORTED BY REINEGGS AND 
BY COUNT JOHN POTOCKI-»-EXPLANATION OF THE TERM AYOR-PATA — 
THERMODON — DEPARTURE *FROM WLADIKAWKAS — ^TUE INGUSCIIIAN VIL- 
LAGE OF SSAUKQUA OR SSAUROWA— BUSCHUA— MINERALOGICAL PARTICU- 
LARS CONCERNING THE VALLEY OF THE TEREK— BRIDGE OVER THE TE- 
REK — BALTASCII OR BALTA — DESCRIPTION OF THE VALLEY TO THE SOUTH 
OF BALTASCII— DORMICE— HOUSES AT BALTASCII. 

About tliirty wersts below Wladikawkas the brook Mcremedik discharges itself 
into the left of the Terek, between the mouths of the rivers Kizil and Fiag. In 
summer it is nearly quite dry, and those must be greatly mistaken who consider it 
as tlie river MspiicSocKig or of the ancients, which, according to Strabo, se- 

parated the Afiyoci and Fn^at from the Amazons. If we assume that the Ayjyect are 
the nation now known in the Caucasus by the name of Lesgians, and recognise the* 
in the Inguschian tribe Galgai, resident on •the river Assai or Schalgir, which 
falls into the Ssundsha, the IMermadalis can be no other tlian the Terek or the 
Ssundsha ; for the mere resemblance of the name to Meremedik proves nothing, es- 
pecially as that small stream Inis so narrow a channel that it seems to have been 
formed only a few centuries ago. 

As the tradition respecting the Amazons is still presented in the Caucasus, 1 shall 
here quote for the purpose of comparison the accounts of these warlike females 
given by the ancients, and Herodotus in particular. — “ When the Greeks,” says the 
father of history, “ hid fought against the Amazons, whom the Scythians call Ayor- 
Pata, which name is rendered by the Greeks in their language Androchtones, (men- 
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killers,) for Jyor in Scythiw signiiif&s a man, and Pata to kill-— ]rhen, I say, they 
had engage(l and defeated these people on tiie banks of the Thermodon, it is rekted 
that they carried a;tvay with them in three ships all such as diey had made prisoners. 
When they ha^d got out to sea, they rose updn their conquerors and cut them alt in!* 
piec^; but ignorant of navigation and unskilled in tlhe use of the helm, the sails add 
the oarsf they suffered the ships, after they had killed the men, to drive at the will of the 
winds and waves, and landed at Kremnes on the Mseotian Sea. Cvemnes was situated 
in the country of the, independent Scythians. The Amazons, having here quitted 
tt\eir ships and penetrated into the inlmbited districts, seized the first herd of hones 
which tiiey met with in t^eir way, fiiounted them^ and plundered tiie country of the 
Scythians. The ktter'could not conceive who were these enemies with whose lan- 
guage and dress they were unacquainted, c They knew not of course to what nation 
they belonged, and in their surprise were totally at a loss to imagine whence they 
came. They took them at first for young moi of the same age, and came to an engage- 
ment with them, after which they discovoxid from^the slain that the intruders were 
women. They resolved in a council held on. the sul^ect to kill no more of them, 
but sent a body of their youngest men, equal in number as neariy as tiiey Could 
guess to these female warriors, with directions to pitch their camp close to that of 
the Amazons, and to do whatever they saw them do; not to fight them, even in case 
they should be attacked, but to approach nearer and nearer to them when they de- 
sisted from hostilities. The Scythians took this resolution, because they wished to 
have children by those martial females. 

“ The young men obeyed these orders; and the Amazons, finding that they had 
not come to do them any injury, left them unmolested, and the two camps kept 
daily approachit^ nearer to one another. The young Scythians, as well as the Ama- 
zons, had nothing but their arms and their horses, and subsisted like them by the chase 
and what boo^ they were able to make. Abouti noon the Amazons quitted their 
camp singly or in pairs. The Scythians observing/'ihis did the same, and one of ' 
their number approached a solitary Amazon, whoi^ nather repulsed him nor with- 
held her favours. As she could not speak to him, tfecause neitlier of them under- 
stood the other, she intimated to him by signs to meet her at the same place the 
following day with one of his comrades, and she would also bring a companion 
along with her. Hie young man, on his return to the camp, rdated the adventure, 
and returned tlie next day with anotiier Scythian to the same spot, where he found 
the Ankzun waiting for him with her companion. 

“ The other young men hearing of this circumstance, in like manner tamed the 
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other Amazons, and, having united both camps, ^welt together with them, and eaoh 
took to wife her whose favours he had first enjo^. The young people could not 
learn the language of the Amazons, but these soon acquired that of their husbands ; 
and when they b^^ to understand one another, the Scythians thusraddressed them : 

* We have parents and possessions, and should like to lead a differeUfkind of life. 
I,et lis rejoin our countiymen anj live with them ; but we promise not to take any 
other wives 'than you.’— The Amazons replied: — ‘We cannot live in community 
with the women of your country, because their customs are totally different fr om 
ours : we bend the bow, we, throw the javelin, we ride (Hbhorseback, and have not 
learned any of the manual em|doyments of our^x. Your ^men do none of these* 
tlungs, but are engaged only in fismale avocations. They never leftve their carriages, 
nor go out a-hunting. ^We should therefore not agree at all together. * But if you 
will keep your promise and have us for wives, go to your permits, ‘ demand your 
portion of tbmr property, and then return, and let us continue to live apart.’ 

“ The young Scythians,'cQnvinced of the truth of these representations, complied 
with the desire of their wives, and, "when they bad received their share of the patri> 
mony, went back to them. The Amazons then said to them : ‘ After separating 
you from your frithers and dmng 'so much mischief to youc country, we should be 
afraid to fix our residence here. As therefore you have taken us for your wives, let 
us remove from this place and dweU on the other side of the Tanais.’ The young 
Scythians agreed to this proposal : they crossed the Tanais ; and having proceeded 
three days to the east, and as many towards the north from the Maiotis, they came 
to the country where they fixed their abode and which they yet iniiabit. Hence the 
wives of the Sarmatians still retain their ancient customs. They ride on horseback, 
and hunt sometimes alone and at others in the company of their husbands. They 
jslso attend the latter in war, and wear the same dress with the men. 

“ The Sauromatians use the Scythian language, but corrupted from the be^n« 
fling, because the Amazons never learned to speak it correctly. In regard to their 
marriages, it is decreed that no vir^j^ shall be permitted to take a husband till she 
has killed an enemy in the field : but there are among them some who are unable 
to qualify themselves as the law requires, and therefore continue unmarried as long 
as they live.” ■ 

To this narrative of Herodotus I shall subjmn some other accounts of the an- 
cients respeeijng the origin of the Ania3X>ns, who became the wives of the Scythians 
and with them founded the nation of the Sauromatians or Sarmatians.— To the 
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north of the Caucasus dwelt in the remotest times tlie nation Of the Mseotieins, from 

which according to Skymnos of CAio the Sarmatians were descended. A colony 
of the sanie people went under Ilinus and Skolopitus to Asia Minor, setded on the 
coast of Cappadocia in the vicinity of the Thermodon, and inhabited the plains of 
Themiekire/ ’There they for many years committ^ all sorts Of depredations updtit 
the deighbouring nations ; till at len^ they united against these K'eebooters and cut 
them All in pieces. Their wives theif Aew to arms and defended themselves. Th^ 
earned on the war for some time witii success, but were at length conquered and 
dispersed by the Greeks ;cand part of tiiem fled beyond the sea, not into their own 
country, but to the wes^ard of tte jfanais into the country of the Scythians. They 
. thence removed with their nett husband? to the east side of that riVer, where they 
continued to reside wide' the bain^ of Mseotians. , 

There is>8 tribe of Scythians,, says (Hippocrates, inhttbiting the coasts of the 
Palus Mseotis, who differ widely from the other tribes and are called Sauromatians. 
Their women ride, use the bow on horseback^ and whilst unmarried go out to 
battle against the enemy : neither is it lawful ibr them to cease to be vir^ns tilli 
tii^ have killed three of their foes. Their husbands before they marry fulfil the 
sacred duties which the .customs of tirair country Impose on them. Such of them . 
as marry are not obliged to mount on horseback and to attend expeditions, unless 
necessity requires all without'distinction to fly to* arms. They want the right breast, 
for when they are very young tlieir mothers bum it by the application of a hot 
brazen instrument expressly adapted to the purpose. This precaution augments the 
strength of the right shoulder and the right arm. 

Skylax of Cariandria gives in his Petiplus the following account of the Sauroma- 
tians ; — Beyond the Tonais is the commencement of Asia, and the first nation you ' 
come to there on the sea-coast is tlmt of the Sauromatians. Tlie Gynaiko-Kratu-,, 
menoi (that is, people ruled by women) are a tribe of the Sauromatians. The 
Mseotiank border on the Gynaiko-Kratumenoi. The Sintions come next to the 
Mseotians, and extend beyond the Palus : amoncthem are the following Greek towns 
— Phanagori, Kepi, the port of Ssind and Patna. 

No writer is so explicit on the subject of thd identity of the Sauromatians with, 
•the husbands of the Amazons, as Skymnos of Chio, who says The Palus Mseotis^ 
received its name firom the nation of the Mseotians. Next to (he Sauromatians 
come the Mseotians, and then the Jaxamates. Demetrius observes that they gave 
tfaeur name to the Pahis' Mseotis and Ephorua says, that they were tiie same as the> 
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Saurot]|atians. It is &)njectured that after tlie battle on the Therinodon the Aiqa- 
zons incorporated' themselves vpith these Sauroi^atians, and that the latter hence 
ceived th^name 6f Gynaiko-Kratumenoi^ or people ruled By women 
Strabo’s account is as follotvs : — It is said tliat the Amazons formerly cfurdt on the 
mountains beyond Albania. Theophanes, who accompanied Pompey Ih his expedi- 
tion to Albania, at least asserts 4hat the Albanians were separated by the Amazons 
from the Scythian tiibes of the Legi and Geli, and that the river Mermadalis formed 
the boundary between those two tiibes. But Skassius, Metrodotus, Hipsicrates and 
others who were well acquainted with tlie country,, asserted that the Amazons 
were neighbours of the Gargarasans, who inhabit the northern foot of the Keraunian 
mountains. * » • s 

These two opinions mentioned by Strabo come after all to-the same point; for 
the Lcgi are the modern Lesgiuns, and tbe Geli the Inguschian tribe Galgai, and 
the Keraunian mountains are the northern ranges of the Caucasus as far as the 
Besch-tau. It is obvious tlieii that tlie Amazons and tlieir husbands must have 
resided in the Kabardali and tliej steppe of the Kuma, and have been separated by 
the Terek (Mermadalis) fi*om tlie I^sgian and Kistian tribes. As they were Sauro- 
matians from w'hom in all probability are descended the Ossetes, who likewise for- 
merly resided further northward and are the Alanes of the middle ages, it plainly 
appears that the Amazons, Ma^otiaiis, Sauromatians, Alanes and Ossetes belonged 
to one and the same race of the descendants of Japhet, as I shall endeavour to 
render still more evident in the next volumoi 
It is impossible, I admit, that the Amazons could have existed long as a nation ; 


* Thus Mela also states : Ripas cjiis ( Tanais) Sauromat® et ripis hserentia possident. Una gens, 
aliquot populi, et aliquot nomina. Frimi Maeotici yuya.iK9)iparovfj^mt : regna Aniazonum.— A littler 
before he says <Apud eos eosdem artes focminac quas viri excrccnt, adco ut ne militia quidem va- 
cent. Viri pedibus merent, sagittisque depugnant : illae equestre pnslium ineunt. Nec ferro dimi- 
cant, sed quod laqueis intercepere, traheddo coniiciunt. Nubunt tamen*: verum ut nubiles habean-- 
tur, non in state modus est. Nisi qum hostem interemere, virgines manent. Pomp. Mel. lib. i. 
cap. 19. 

Gens (Sarmatise) habftu armisque Pferthicfle proxlma verum ut cceli asperioris, ita ingenii. Non 
saurbibus tenent, et ne statis quidem sedibus. Ut iAvitaverc pabula, ut cedens et sequens hostis 
exigit, ita res opesque secum trahens, semper costra habitat:, bcllatrix, libera, indomita, et usquo 
CO immanis atquc atrox, ut foeminse etiam cum viris bellaineant. Atque ut habiles sint natis statiin 
dextra aduritur mamma. Inde expedita in ictus manus quas exeritur, virile fit pectus. Arcus ten- 
dere, equitore, venari, puellaria pensa sunt : ferire hostem, adultarum stipendium est : adeo ut nonu 
percLUSsiase, pro fiagitio haboatur, fitque eis poena virginitas^Mela, lib. iii. cap. 4*. 
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but their liistory as related by Herodotus has noticing incred&ie, Several ^rallel 
cases are upon record. Thus it fbund ttkt ainong the Caribs the men spoke 
one language and the woftien another. Accordkog to the aral traditions pf that na> 
tita, the men are descoided from the Galibes on (be continent who were neigh> 
hours and eitemiei of the Alenages, and who, havmg exterminated another tribe'r^ 
sident in the islands, afterwards intermarried widt their women. A similar difference 
beti^eqn the language of the* mm and women still exists amoi^ some of the nations 
of northern Asia and America. In the latter also the women formerly accom* 
panied their husbands to war. This custom is stUl retained by many of the Cauca* 
sians. Thus, for mstance. Father laniberti tells us, in his' JSe/s/ion de la MingriUe, 
that while he resided in that counfty*the prince of it received a letter, informing 
him that a nation issuing from the Caumsian moimtuns had divided into three 
bodies, the strongest of which had attacked the country of fhe Moscovites, while 
the two others had fallen upon the settllments of the Ssuanes, Karatschioli and 
Other tribes of the Caucasus; but that th^ had been repulsed, and many women 
found among their dead. The armour of these Amazons, which was very elegant 
and- adorned after the female fashion, was even brou§^t to (be Dadian. It con- 
sisted of helmets, cuirasses and cuisses, composed of numerous small iron plates 
laid ovCT one anoffier. Ihose of the cuirasses and cuisses were so contrived as not 
to impede the motims of the body. To the cuirass was attached a female garment 
which reached to the waisl; and was made of a woollen stuff of so beautiful a 
red that it might have been taken for scarlet. Their half boots were decorated 
with spangles not of gold but of brass, with a hole in the middle by which they were 
strung upon cords of goati* hair very strongly and curiously plaited. Tlieir arrows 
were four spans in length, gilt, and armed with a piece of the finest steel, which 
did not terminate in a sharp point, but was three or four lines broad at the end, like 
the edge of a pair of scissars. Such weie all the particulars that he could learn 
respecting diese Amazons, who according to the report of the natives were engaged 
in ftequent wars with the Calmucks. The Prince Dadian promised the Ssuanes and, . 
Karatschioli great rewaids if they could bring himc'one of these females alive *. 

Reinaggs was the first who discov^d the stoi^ of the Amazons among the 
Tscherkessians in the Caucasus. “ 'Die old people among the Tscherkassians,” 
sayo he, “ relate a fabulous story of ftieir migration, from wluch I shaft draw a par- 
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ticulu infe^ce and Submit it to the judgment of my readers.— -When ounancestors, 
•say they, still inhabited the shores of the Black Sea, they had fqequeqt wars with 
the £mmetsch< These were women who inhabit the mountainous regiop at present 
belongit^ to tfaeTscherkassians and Soanes, and likewise possessed ^e whole plain 
to A^le-Ckaback. They received no men amqpg them, but, full of military ardour, 
associated with themselves every female who was desirous to take part in their ex- 
cursions, and to be admitted into this community of heroines. At last, after long 
wars carried on with various’ success, both armies within sight of one another were* 
on the point of commencing a decisive engagemetft, when tdl at once the leader of 
the Emmetsch, who liad the reputation of an extrtiordineuy prophetess, requested an 
interview with Thulme, (lie commander of tlie Tscherkassians, who also possessed a 
spirit of prophecy. A tent was immediately pitched between both armies, and 
thither the prophet and prophetess repaired. After an interv al of some hours the 
former came out and assuredW female army, that convinced by the stronger argu- 
ments of Thulme she had yidded to them, and adopted them mstead of her own ; 
that she had therefore chosen the prophet for her husband, but upon condition that 
all hostilities should cease, and both armies follow the example of their leaders. 
This was agreed to. The women immediately desiste(l fioin military operations, 
kept the Tscherkassians with them as their husbands ; and the latter, content with 
their wives, dispersed over the country which they now inhabit*.” 

Ail my endeavours to verify this tradition among the Tscherkessians proved un- 
successful. In this respect Count John Potocki was more fortunate, as he met with 
it among the bards of the Tscherkessians, only with this difference, that tlie Em- 
metsch are said to have been at war with the Nogays, whose prince was named Tul. 
That this is the Thulme of Reine^ cannot be doubted ; and thus his Tscherkes- 
sians are transformed into Tartars. . * 

What Herodotus relates concerning the Amazons is so far from improbable, that 
I shall even venture to explain the Scytlnan ap[)ellation of Ayor-Pata (nien-mur- 
derers) assigned by him to them. Several historical writers have attempted to 
derive this term from the Tartar-Turkish ; but none of them could proceed any 
further tlian er, which in that dialect signifies man. On the other hand they 
were obliged to consider Pata, to kill, as an onomatopoeia. Even though that 
word cannot be perfectly explained from these languages, yet it is Temarkable that 
in the Armenian tongue, which was formerly far more widely extended than at pre- 


* Beineggs Kavkusus i. 238. 
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srat, j<r«signifies i[^man, and Sban or Sbanogh*, a murderer, forming in .one com- 
pound word Ariftisban or Amiaban<^h, men-murderers. I shall not offer this de-. 
rivation as ^ny thing else than what it really is, an hypothesis : but it is not ateo- 
In^ly improbable that Herodotus received his account of tlM! Sauromatians from me 
lips 6f an Armenian, and that he inistook the only barbarous term which occurs in 
this narrative for Scythian. 

The name of Thermodon itself might possibly liave ori^atld with the Amazons ; 
.for I have already observed that in the Saimatian lan^age, as likewise among the 
modem Ossetes, who belong to4hftt race, Don signifies water and river, hi which 
acceptation it mvf have formed part of the word Thermodon. Thus we find among 
the Ossetes the following names fr)r rivers : Arredon, Ursdon, Fednagidon, Du- 
gordon, Iskati-Komi-don, &c. * 

Schober also informs us in his Memorabilia Russico-Asiafica, that in Daghestiui 
he heard the story of the Amazons; which however s^ms to be Mulous. “ Here,” 
says he, “ besides other tribes, formerly dwelt tite mtrepid Amazons. To be sure no 
traces of tliem are now to be met with ; but the Armenian and Tartar traders relate 
that they have met with Velics of these people on certain mountains in Great Tartary, 
and that they still bear the name of Emazuhn. It is said that they yet hold tlie 
men in complete subjection,* keeping them merely for the rarest domestic services, 
and as bed-fellows. They are no longer addicted to military pursuits, but are pas- 
sionately fond of the chase.” 

• 

Ou the S14th of December we continued our route along tlie right bank of the 
Terek. We quitted Wiadikawkas witli a far smaller escort than had attended us 
tliither, being accompanied by no more than 30 Cossacks and Jagers. After 
proceeding four worsts we had the Ingusc^iian village of Saukqua, now called by 
the Russians Ssaurowa, on our left. It is seated on the steep bank of the Terek, 
about two wersts from the first range of tlie Caucasus. No part of this village is to 
be seen from tlie valley, except a lofty conical.tower built of very white calcareous 
stone. I rode up tlie hill to it, in order to examine it more closely. It had no door 
at the bottom, but a large oblong aperture at the height of about- 12 feet, to which 
it was impossible to ascend widiout a ladder. My Cossacks, who bad ridden for- 
ward, alarmed at this little circiiit wlii^ I bad made, turned back to protect me in 
case of need; so little confidence do they place even in those mountaineers with 


* In Armenian, the verb / kiii it tbananyel, and its preterite sbanh 
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W'hoQi they aie ip friea^hhpjpp^ alUpQce. ;3sppceva is iphahited hy Inguschian 
Pssetian aln^^t all of whom live in wooden houses; but tlie latter surpass 

jdus fon)pief,,in,pumher, so that the plape pjiglit he termk an Ossedan with full as 
)|mch,pxtprie|y as an In^chian vilh^. At the distance of about a werst to the east- 
on jthe piountain is (he yilUge of Buschua, whepce it is seven Wewts more to 
(he Great Ingusches. ,]fiye worsts from Saukqua, and consequently nine from Wla- 
dikawkas, we came to the Ossetian village of ^tasch, ctdled by the Russians Balta, 
-seatsd on the decUvity of the chalk hill to the left of the Terek. A long wooden , 
bridge, oected only a few years since, leads over, that river, which we here crossed, 
and continued on the left side till we reached pariela. ^ 

At the entrance of the valley of the Terek, which runs to t|ie south-south-east, 
completely intersecting the northern Caucasus, 'the ‘hills on the right *and left are 
composed of lime-stone followed by* clay-slate,’ and higher up the river by rienite. Be- 
yond Dariela, formerly depominated the Caucasian Gate, on the frontiers of Georgia, 
the sienitic mountains cease^ apd here commeppes ifre basalt formation, which, inter- 
rupted more or less by hills of clay-slate, stretches away not only to the lofty moun- 
tains of tiie Caucasus, but likewise across those parts of its hipest range, over which 
tlie traveler must pass in goipg from tita valley of the Terpk to that of the Aragwi, 
lying opposite to it in dm south. * 

. Below Bidtasch tbotP is a small* plain in the valley^ where the Ingusches pasture 
.(heir sheep in suopnor, £or wlucb privilege (bey pay a small tax to the representative 
of the Osaetiao family of Temir 3sulthan Jlaldi, to whom that village belongs. This 
part pf the country abounds with lime-trees of extraordinary magnitude, with the 
bark of which tlie Cossacks and Russians on guard or at work erect huts to shelter 
themselves in summer from the frequent heavy showers that tall in the valley of the 
Terek; for when it once begins to rain in the mountains it is not very soon over. 
The vapours raised after rain by tlie heat of the sun from the earth and vegetables 
during the day, tall again in the evening as soon as the sun is set, because tlie atmo- 
sphere then becoming cool condenses them into drops. This alternate evaporation 
and condensation into rain continues till either the superabundant humidity is carried 
off by the rivers, or a rising tem(lest drives prpdigious clouds towards tiie northerii 
plain, and in general puts a speedy termination to the wet weather. 

To the north of Baltasch, the little rivulet Senkagin runs into the left of the Terek. 
From that village I ascended the highest of the range of hills on the north side of 
this brook, where the barometer fell to 23 inches three lines, though as well before 
as after my ascent it stood at 25 inclies in the bed of the Terek. In tlic intense 
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h^t summer die chaimel of thtf Sedkagin is quite di^, but after hem^ rain its^ 
current is much swollen.* Its bed is composed of round, white, detached calcareous 
stones crashed from die chalk>hEl dowb whose side It descends. On t& east side 
of die Tere](,^opiM}site to this rivulet, a spinous but tolerSibl| elevated dale extends 
to the Kumbalei, in which aro situated tlie halntadons of ^ ^e Ingiisches. To Or 
soutfasof this dale, and of the Soikaj^n, the hills are* considerably hi^h(^;than to the 
north. Lofty bare pyramidal rocks,* dothposud of nothing but lime-stone, are seen 
' rearing their light-gray rugged heads. Sudh is their height diaf so ^ly as towards 
the end of August^ in rainjr weather, snow falls upon thitai at night, though the heat, 
is still very ^eat in the valley. Theile dales are wed wooded with timben-trees, cctt- 
wdng of oaks and iipies, and among which die alder, so common further on in the 
mountains, is very rarely met with/ * 

In a hollow tree near the rivulet Senkfi^n I found the nest of a dormouse (Sciurus 
GHs) which was here taking its wmtw repose. On the Terek this animal is unknown 
but in Georgia it is said to be very common, ani] is thCTO called Gnawr. 

This little excurrion tpok Us some hours; and as we had Kt out late from WladK 
kawkas, we thought it advisable to pass the night at fialtasch, that we might not 
expose ourselves to an attack fiom the Ingusches or Ossetes. We were quartered 
with a Russian (^cer, who was himsdfan inmate of an OMCtian. The house was 
irregularly constructed Of 1o^ and trunks of troth, and was more^ke a shed than a 
human habitation ; but yOt we sat down with a keen ajqietite to our host's micrilent 
beer and his mutton, the head of the sheep bring set before us as Ins guesti.. 
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^EtABtui^ fiAlTASCH— NABEOW PA» OE THE TEBEi;, ^Atf^O AS* 

SINTfeH— BED *0F THE Biy£E—^AD-DOk— OSSETIAN GBAVE-sioNES-'-yiE' 
LAGS dF DALLAO-KAU, OR KAITUCHOI^A— GLAG ZMI-KAO, OE tSCHlV— 
CONSTEOCTION^OF the JHOOSES IN THOSE VILLAGES— DIFFBEENT SPECIES 
OF WILD GOATS— THE CAUCASIAN PAETEIDOE— SINGULAR DISEASE OF* 
HORSES AlTRliBUTEb TO NOXIOUS HEEBS— THlB VILLAGE OF LAAES— ORIOI^ 
OF THE SCHIMITIAN OSSETES — FEDloiEE OF TREIE ELDEES— BRIDGE- 
TOLLS FORUERLY PAID TO THEM— THEII^ DIMENSIONS ETITU THE'TSCHER- 
SESSIANS OF THE LITTLE KApARDAU — NARROW VAELEY OF ABWEKUM— 
OABIELA, OR DAIRAN, THE CAUCASIAN GATE OF THE ANCIENTS— DESCEIP- 
TION OF IT BY ANCIENT WIJITERS— VlttAGB OF OELATRl, AND RIVULET 
OEPDAEOKI— ^ALLS OF SNOW AT THAT PLACE— BAisLT-lfOUNTAINS—VIL- 
I,.AG£ OF 8T0, OR PSEbo-^TEPHAIf-TEUIlblA, OR KASBEK— QUARANTINE- 
BIVOUAC. 

£arly in the moniii^ ^ the 25th of December we left BsUasch, with a small 
escort of SO Jagers, and pursuedjour route along the left of the Terek. Our road 
led for four wersts thiou^ a wood of beeches and alders that coyers the pl^n 
watered hjr the Terek, which is some hundred paces in breadth, tmd is border^ pn 
either side with very l<d)y bare and perpendicular limestone rocks. At the end of 
this wood the river washes the foot of the steep western hill, which has been cuf 
away so as to afford a passage overarched with rocks, but so narrow as to admit 
«nly two horsemen abreast. Formerly the traveller was obliged to cross here from 
the west to the east bank, and at the distance of a few hundred paces to ford the 
river a second time, in order to return to the former. At this place two bridges used 
to be annually constructed; but they never lasted longer than till the middle of May, 
the season for the periodical swelling of the river. Iii June, July, and August, these 
places were impassable; at such times the traveller was under the necessity of fol- 
lowing a foot-path which ran along the steep west bank at an devaUon of about 6'd 
feet above foe surface of foe water. In this path at one very rugged and precipitous 
part of the rock a ladder of fifteen steps was placed nearly perpendicular, and 
coidd not be ascended without considerable danger. Thb spot is csdled Assinteh 
by foe neighbouring Ossetes. It was one of foe most difficult passes in tlie vaUM' 
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but since 4he eonstnictioa of tiie military nmd tlinmi^h tii& Gaocaws 


to Tiflis, it has been rendered more convenient exploding and cutting throu^t 
the rock, d task the tmre easUy aeGdm|iidh«d^ da tt htare conusts of limestone ody. 
Since the fprmul^n of .^>3 the.tolls al^ demuided Ossetes for ke^^. 

up tlie two badges have been abolished. Wjien ^ ru%r'teUoy> :d)e water as yA 
rids t]pt>ugh reaches nearly up to U^.bprse’s belly ;*d)ut these' de^^plapes are not 
above 10 or 15 paces broad, becausd the Terek divides into severe branches, and 
has properly no banks in this part but pursues its course sometimes in one chaimel, 
sometimes in anotha:. The greatest de^ of its durreot scarcely exceeds five'feet; 
but such is Hs extreme r^idity, thpt vo jbrsecan kMp his fogs when the water rtsea 
higher than his belly.^ 

The bed of tho Terek is foil of large globular stones, some of a brownish red, 
others green, violet-coloured, Uapk, or white j so'tbat the ground covered with them, 
pr^nts.a singular and, variegated spectacle; On the s^mts fonnerly inundated by 
’ its wat^, these stones aro. found decomposed in the form a fine sand, which was 
the more striking to the eye, as the grpum just then was neither ooveced with herbage. 


nor with snow. 


Three wersts further, and consequently seven fieom Adtasdi, we caipo to toe rivulet 
-Ssan-don, toat IS, fitack-wato^whieh'iwm fit)m<toesoutiwweistiO.’OH thb avulet in- 
toe {dtun surromidHig the Tatk is a redeuht bmlt'of ixnp^irtQBeib to *dii^ 

’Varal succestore summers a shulll -Ibissiah oerpshas bear stationed with one piece 
'of tahnon, hut which was new nnoccCqfieto'i -to'the phnn'oiqxisite .to this redoubt 
ire two sand^stoiies'dn the shape of obdisks, erected >d«6e to one another.. On toe 
■first of them fa an Arabic insci^tion to toefidlowingJefiwSt:-^*^ The •Blessed, whose 
sins are for^ven, the Lord of toese borders, Neni M»ucka,^tbe 'Son of Ahhmed,to& 
'son of llaidi, <5od rewttrd him. A'raen. H88 (A. D. 1774.)— Written by .Mulla • 
Isma’il:” On the Other are these words in toe same language The Blessed,, 
whose sins hre foi^en, the- Lord of titCse bofd^y Blhassen, toe son of Ahhmed,. 
toe son of Ilaldi, Ocd reward him. 'Amen. 1488.” ; 

On toe sodto side of toe rivulet Ssau-don, cboot 'lS(7foet above ithe level of toe 
Terek, stands toeOssetian village of Batls^am iSi the ’Lower -ViUege. It is- 
afao named ‘Baghirt-kan, aftcrits founder Bsgiiirv Wlto'Wasai -son of Tlal^ and- fa- 
called by the RussMns Nitonei Tsetoim^ or ’Kaitutoowa.; Ulag.Ziin«kau, 'W toe 
Villi^ of Zmi^ is named by toe Bussinhs WetohffohTsebim, and fa situated. 
18(1 feet higher on ttei Stou-don. Didlt^4Nm fa a^^^ composed •of 
snore than about so huts, the walls of wtaieh are constmeted of imhewsi . •stones not 



e?en cemented with oiortar.' Ilie IkitienticeB are filled irith««(h.or^^ng. Theiteof 
of the house is likewise the entrance to the dweUingwoon, whichi has no other aper* 
tuiP fiir W/admission of light. ? 4 dn (he conhary, WerciuuH Tschinot likewise called 
I'schimOnl;)^, by way eminehoe, is far more icoosidei^le, aAd ooii^^ about a 
hundred fiuniUesi The houaeag however, occH])y but a very small s^c^ hemg built 
olose together and in street. They oon^t of four wails, constructed of. 
stones, and scarcely exceeding six feet in height The roof, which is quite flat, isdbrmed 
of fir rafters’eovdted with clay. In the centre of it is placed a tube composed of 
' wicker-work, and plasteited with day and cow^dung, to carry off tlie smoke of the 
; fire burning in' the middle of the room, fiydhip tcbimney . also the latter seceives'all 
its light when the door is shut Beside and between the dyelling-honses are the 
stables and beast-rhennes, partly constructed ‘witU logs and partly of wattle-work. 
In every village you meet with dne or iliore quadrangidar towers, which serve as 
places of refuge in tiine of war, as I have already observed in, treating of the In- 

- gusches. The stones of these sMctures are cemented with mortar, which is exb'emely' 
tenadoiis, as the people here never uae.'ffe 8 iHnade lime, bpt leave it exposed q year or 
more to the air in the pit where it was burned, that it may foil to pieces of itself, 
by which means'h: is rendered much more binding than wflien thp quicklime ioimme- 

- dtately slaked with wateri^ Tlusipractice, which was formerly iveiy strictly followed 
. in some-parts of Germtn:^ ki tile erection of public edifices, ouj^t to be univeomily. 

adopted. .• v- > > . . : 

< In sammer the-oorn-fields-m tius pact-of the country, are much frequmitecbl^ the 
meuntain-ravmH, which have a-blood-ned bill and 1 ^, imd which I met witlijp great 
i numbers in Northern Mongolia and at- Kiachta in Siberia. ; Mere -I saw likewise a 
female chamois {Capra n^apr^ which had been shot by .the Ossetes, who call it 
in their language DsabUer. These animals are very frequent hei*e> and >may be 
seen Tunning and bounding on the most elevated crags. Besides them,, there arc’ 
in tlio lofty Caumisian mountains two other ispecios of wild goats, oiie of which is 
" the common lt>ex. This last, called by. the Ossetes JkwbA, is not so numerous as the 
otiier ; k is met with between the Terek and Kumbalei, especialiy in a tract of pas- 
turage named 'Ut^u. The second, for which the Brussinns have no other name 
than wild goat, Is named by theGeorgiwH Dthkkwi, and roves about aU evec the 
.naountuns-m herds*, k resembles a goatm ^ape, but is mudi larger, and^has lung 
.'.heautifollloRis. *These<I) 8 hiohwTditnbtiie mostelvatedrocb^ which acbdnaccessible 
bo ovaiy otfaer4«io»l;'!8Bd in wintcjr liaij lie down oa%be hig^bficaks with their 
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fites to the wind, being iMemditei lo jIfae laoal intense ocdd. Iheir flesh is vei^ 
tkuat^y and ivsembles vteHsoB, ; 

’The^au^inn j^iitridge, osfled 'WGtf/e^iiuiSckur^hi, is spread over *the whole 
‘of this mountaino^ region; aiid res^bles in flgine a cotniaint pnitridge, b«itis fie^ 
qtiently togrir than a hen. b oblteets a stock of Iteihs tw ^winterj butis gene^ 
rally* robbed of fliein by the w^tt goats, and then'it U reduced to tire necessity of 
subsisting upon'flte dtmg of flioSe ^onderas. ‘ ' 

Ihoi^ we were Obliged tk> use all possible dispatch b ordef to reach Stepbui- 
Tzminda before night‘fldi,*‘yet we were detained longer Stan, we wished at Tschim 
%y an unjfleasant accident. One of my pack-horses foil ill, ’and grew quite forious. 
He kicked ou{ with iu^ hind-legs, stamped upon the ground, and ran against the 
'sralls. He trembled in every joint; and was bathed in sweat* He staled much, 
tlie urine being of a dark yellow, and fre^uoitly Broke wind. His respiration, how- 
over, was miobstructed ; and the Ossetes told me that this disorder was occasioned 
'by a kind of poisonous plant, which had be«i verj frequent among the hay the pre- 
ceding year. To prevent; therefore, any inflammation of the stomach, the Cossacks ' 
gave him milk and gunpowder, and took some Mood from him. These precautions 
{Moved unavuiing, for in about an hour the animal died. On openmg him no sym- 
ptoms of inflammation were discovered, either m the chest or abdomen. The sto* 
mach was crammed full of haj^, which he had eateh ; but the intestines were empty, 
and distended with wind. The Tartars call this disease harsc^eath. 

’ This acddent Anew me into some embarrassment, as another pack-horse was 
not immedi^y to be {MUcured; «o thht we were under the necessity of hiring 
Ossetes to carry part of the load, and to lay the remainder on the qther horses. 1 
was oUiged to pay three porters for the short chstance to Laars (a good German 
mile) four silver rubles. 

About noon we arrived at La^, likewise called Gms by the Ossetes. It is the 
last Ossetiah village before you reach the fromibrs of Georgia, and is situated on 
the ritviet Laannlon, which empties itsdf into the left of the Terek. Near it, on 
a steep eminence, has been erected a strong redoubt, wluch is defended by two has* 
taliom of infontiy and four pieces of crmnon, under the command of a 
•The whde tract from fiattesch to Laars is called Schiniit by the Ossetes, who 
leride in it; and thevillages of Baltasch, Dallag*kau,: Ukg Zmi-kan, and Laars; 
bdbng to the funily of Slonateh, origimdly settled in toe Wateguian village of fiitd 
on the river Fiag. Ilidd, toe {MOgenitor of toieiiew fannelrof toe ftuiflly of Slenatefa, 
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fled from that place abOttseveD^yeara since, and eitaUilbed<hjmidf 
where he founded the village of Ulag Zmi-kauorTschim. tiis sma:(lb»i*teAhhnied,. 
continued* to reside there with too parentar^but'.histwo broflaerat>^eBllir Ssidthan 
and Baghir, s^Mmted.from them, end each IbiiBdcd e distinct village, the former 
Bdtasch, and tfa^ other Dalli^kiai or the lower Village-. These plaoealieljpitg to 
their descradants. Tsebira, die mother of these, settlements, at poesenthtton^to- 
one of Atihmed’s sons, named Dudaruk; at Dallugfkau rendes hiaxinv Sloiwteb» 
and at fialtasch the notorious Dewlet Mursa, known to the by :the name 

of Dewletka, who was -accustomed to. share bis booty w^ .Count iwditsch,, the 
former governor of Wladikawkas; for wbi(^ ipasoa -th|t, oiScer suffered him fo. 
commit any depredations with impunity. The pedigr^ of ^ fomil^ of: the SchU 
mitian elders is therefore as follows : , * * * 


» 


IlMU). 


r ^ ^ 

Temir Ssulthan. ^ , Ahhmed. 

,1 — — — — 

Missost. Dudaruk. ArsslaaBegi Haman. 
BeodesatUlag D..1774>- 

Zmi-kau. 

Dewlet Mursa. 

Rendes at BaltaBclk. 


Bashir.. 

Meru&a. 

D. 1774.. , 

Kaituch. 

- I 


. Maximv - 


I^ides at Dalluij-kau.. 

, These Ossetes formerly paid tribute to the It^sches, who claimed a- r^t to this, 
country ; but ti;ey were gradually rrinforced by new-comers and fo^ti^s from the 
mountains, so that they now account themselves as belonging to, the Tagauriam 
Ossetes, and no longer pay any impost Before- the construction, of the military 
road, they obtained annually one hundred shirts from, the Russians account of 
the bridges over the Terek betweeif Laars and Dariela.- These bridges, however, 
frequently composed only of two long beams laid close together, were often carried 
away, the very day after th^ were pieced there, by the torreid, which. h«w runs 
vrith incredible impetuosity, hurrying along large fragments of rock m its comrse. 
The rowing of its foaming waives is so loud, that even at the distance tff twenty 
paces from the bank it k impossible to understand what is said by a person ttanding 
.dose to yotv however he may exert hirasdf. Since the completion ■ of -Ihe military 
voad, tiie tnndbr coming from Wladikawkas has but three bridgeoiotviar the Terek, 
to pass, iriiereas only ten years ago their number amounted to seventeen. 
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Afto lbe Ossetes (:€'Btitaidv' 'lsefan« i)d and Laaje8> had reiieviNt 

tfaeiMel^ from die tribufe to the It^sches, tfa^^d it till about thirty years back, 
to llie Tschdrkttsian pnHees of the- tribe of Muto (Mtddarete) in the Ctde Ka-^ 
bardab. At dat thae the eldest son «f Athhined of TsoUm^^ named Missost, killed 
the Tschm'keseMn prinee Mibest Mtildaraile,,wliO %Bd attem^ited to carry off his* 
sister b]S force. Sinee that pei^ all fheso villages hdve bdottcidcpoadeid; for the 
Schmaitiaii OsseteS livOin cmsstant eafiiity wiffi the TscherkeaHens, by whom they 
are made prikmeie whienover they venturetio appear in the Kabaldah, and sold for 
staves; The fourth brother of this Missost, named Arshm-beg, whose kmak, or 
guest, die Tscherkessiffii ppnce waii^ rivniged his blood by thedeath of his brother, 
whom he shot with a^iktol whdst asle^ in a watd>>towm', tmd then fled to the In* 
gusches, among whom he yet livds with his family. • 

Opposite to Istir Zmi or Ulag Zmi-teu reside two Ossetian families on the 
Makal-don, (iii Inguschian Mukila,) which falls into the right of the Terek, in the 
village of Scharache-kau, which, strictly speaking, is composed of two villages, the 
Zuratch and Lenateh. Hi|d*^ up.:the Makal-dm, to 'die west, are settled In* 
gusches, who border on-the Gudamaqaii and the Psehfrid, 8nd like them are great 
robbers. » 

We continued on the left bank of the Terek after leaving Iiaars, from which 
place it is six wersts to Dariela.' When we bad proceeded four we came to another 
very narrow defile, where the Terek washes the foot of a high perpendicular rock, 
through which a passage has been wrought : it now forms half an arch, over which 
the traveller was formerly obliged to dandber. The valley in this place is extremely 
narrow, and bears the name of Bacbttri iunong the Geor^ans, but is called by the 
Ossetes Arwe-Kum, that Valley of Heaven’s Rocks, because the rocks oa either 
side seem to tower to the very sky, and render it impervious, except only at the hour 
of nbon, to the rays of die sun. ^ 

We 'crbssdi the rivtdets Churmuk and TschsA-don, and two werste furdier came 
to the ruins of the ancient fortress of Dariela, of which a few traces only yet remain 
on the left of the Terek, as the rocks on uditch it stood were partly blown up on the 
construction of the ndittiy road. It.was most advantageously situated on a rock, 
the foot of which was washed I7 the Tenek; The valley ki diis plaoe is not above' 
ISO yards in breadtii, and is botuKted on either nde by astCep aad lofty hill. -Cfri 
the vrdtt side were formerly to be seen remains of the waU that fan across it. via 
the east nde-of the rock, next to the Terek, 'etips were iMiaiii for the convenience 
fetching water, and bdow the fortress were traces of gaidens. and firuib-trees, thou^ 
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the place has long been dented. Darielaj call(^ by the.O^et^ Ues-on.th^ 

frontiers of Georgiy on the rivulet Zach-don, which empUesitself int(i%leftof the 
Terek, Opposite to that place the, Achkara .falls into its right? and it j^ipacji. runs 
along the laUer, through the counhy of the MukU and the Ingusches, bt|a I^’acbetlii 
to the sources of the Ulaspni, whibh.is .napied Achkara or GirgL Thi WOjuitfiUQS 
here composed oY simte intemiix^ with a fewpwticleapf gUmroer; , and close 
to Dariela, on the left side qf the Te^^ of greoii stone of the porphyjy kind. 

According to the History of Geor.^a, X)ariela was built hy the third King Mit- 
wan or Mirman, who reigned from 167 to 183 before Christ, to protect his do-' 
minions against the inroads of the Chasari, wh(^ inliabited the northern districts of ‘ 
the Caucasus. The name Dariela seems to be o/ Tartar orij^ for Dar or TJuf 
signifies narrow, and jol^orjol a way ; consequently Darjdl means a n^ow. p^ : 
and the valley Is actually so narrow .that 300 men might hop, as at Thermopylae 
easily withstand ever so numerous an army. At a little distance to the north of 
Dariela is reported to have formerly stood a royal palace, and to the south a fortress 
upsn a rock, on the east side of the Torek, constructed by the Georgian King Davith 
IV. of the family of Bagration, who was sumamed Aghma Sdienebeli, or the 
Builder, and reigned from 1089 to 1 130. Of the latter, nq^iing but a few ruins is 
now to be seen. 

Dariela, likewise called by the Geor^ans Chewis-K’twi, or die Gate of Chewi*, 
is without doubt the Caucarian Gate so celebrated among the ancients, of wluch 
Pliny ^ves the following description ^ : — ** In the country of these people (the peo^ 
pie of Iberia, the Diduri and Ssodi,) are the Caucasian Gates, which by many are 
very erroneously called the CaspianT-a prodi^ous work of nature, between abrupt 
precipices, where afe gates closed with iron bars, under which runs the river Diri 
pdoris. On this side of it, upon a rock, stands a castle which is called Cumania, and 
is so strongly fortified as to be capable of withstanding the passage of aninnumerable 
army.” This description is not only perfectly applicable to Dariela, but ‘the very 
Geor^n name Thergm m^mre, the river Tergl (Terek), seems to be disguised in 
the appelladon Diri odoris. The codntry on the west side of Dariela is yet called 
by the Ossetes Koban, wluch reminds you of the, fortress of Cumania mentioned b>i 
Pliny. ” . 

Procopius has fallen ioto th^ ^or which Pliny here censiues, in giving tiq the 
Caui^iah C^ta the name of the Caspian : Ms desi^ptipn of these parta .is never- 

w. Chewi^is the Georgian naan of the upper part of dw^vaUey of the Tereki ' 
t FUiu. Hut.'Nat. lib. n 

Sc 
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tiid€S8 extremely correct. “ Mcmiat Taurus in Cilicia,” says he, ‘‘ first runs into 
Cappadocia, and thenoe into Armenia, Persarmenia, Albania, and Iberia, and the 
|>eople rfesident around it arc partly free, and partly dependent on •Persia. It 
keeps increasing in m^nitude, and it is incredible how much it augments both in 
breadth anef height tlie further it extends. ^ Beyond the frontiers of Iberia is a iilr- 
rowioad which leads through the most devated Valleys, a distance of fifty stadia, 
and is so closely shut up by steep afld inaccessible rocks that scarcely any outlet is 
to be seen. There nature has formed a pass which you muld, suppose to have 
been constructed by art,^d which is distinguished by the ancient appellation of the 
* Caspian Gate. From Jhis plac^ ciLtends a welUwatered level tract, and the whole 
country is well adapted to the breeding of horses, as it contains many spacious 
plains. Here dwell almost all the tribes known by the name of Huns, and their 
settlements extend to the Palus Mseotm : these*, when they pass the above-mentioned 
gate to attack the Romans or Persians, mount fresh hoi'ses, and make not the 
smallest circuit, as they have only this distance of fifry stadia to go before they 
reach the Iberian frontiers. If they pursue -any other road they have to endtfte 
great fatigue, being obliged to leave their horses behind, and to steal through the 
Ending and deep defiles between the mountains. 

“ Alexander, the son of Philip, being made acquainted witli these circumstances, 
fortified this avenue with gates, and built a casde which, after it had passed through 
various hands, at length came into the power of Ambazukes, by birth a Hun, who 
was a friend of the Romans and of tlie Emperor Anastasius. Being very old, and 
feeling that he had not*long to live, he sent a messenger to Anastasius, offering for 
a sum of money to deliver the Castle and Caspian Gate to the Romans. Anasta. 
sius, who was a prudent prince and did nothing without due consideration, foresaw 
that it would be impossible to supply the soldiers there with provisions, as the whole 
adjacent country was a waste, and not inhabited by any nation in subjection to the 
Romans: he therefore returned bis sincere tRanks to Ambazukes for his friendly in- 
tentions, but declined the offer. Soon afterwards Ambazukes died : and wheil' his 
sons had been dispossessed of thb castle by force, Kabades (king of Persia) made 
himself master of die gates.” 

' Daimn, the Ossetian name of Dtnel, is even preserved by the Byzantine his- 
torians; for when Zemarches, who was sent A. D. 569 to the Turkish Chan at 
£k^ (the Altm mountains), was returning to Ckmstantinpple, and came to the 
country of the Alanes, who resided to the north of the Caucasus, their leader Sa- 
rodius advised him not to travel through the tmitories of die Mindiraiani, because 

* 
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the Persians were lying in wait for him in the country of the' Suahes, l)ut rathef to 
proceed home by the Darinian way. Zcmarches; on receiving &is intelligence, sent 
ten pack-horses loaded with purple through Mindimidnia, that they migKt fall into 
the hands of the Persians, and induce them to believe that it wai pa|ft of his bag- 
gage which had been sent forwaikl, and that he himself would soon fbUow; Ze- 
mai'ches then went by the Daiinian Mad to ApsilTa, (in the modem Mingrelia,) 
leaving the country of the Kfindimiani dn tile nght*. 

A tolerable road feads from Darielai to the Zarch-don, called by the Georgians 
Defdaroki, which rises to the w'est of the Mqiiinwari, th*e highest mountain of the 
snowy range, and &lls into the left side of thd' Terek.' Almost cveiy seven years 
the ice and snow detached from the foot of this mounftdn roll along ftje ]>eftiaroki 
into the Terek, which Ifeing obstructed by them rises to a prodigious hei^t before 
it can break through the dam. In 1779 alf the inhabitants of the village of Gelatfai» 
which is situated more than 120 feet above the Terek, were on the point of leaving 
^eir houses, because the river hacC been choked up for three days, and the water 
bad risen to their habitations. A similar circumstance occuived in the montii of 
August 1808. 

Not far from the Defdaroki, and t^vo worsts from the ifresent Russian fortress of 
Dariel, where we crossed the Terek by a bridge, and afterwards continued on the 
right of that river, is rituated the above-mentioned village of Gelathi, or Giuleti, on 
the declivity of the mountain : it is a miserable place, inhabited by indigent Ossetes, 
who belong to the Tagaurimi tribe. Below Gelathi is a small meadow, and near it 
a cavern where travellers overtaken by darkness used to 'pass the night. In ihe 
months of May, June, and July, till the middle of August, when the current is deep 
and rapid, and when the former wretched bridges across the Terek could not be prer 
served, it was customary for the traveller to pursue the ‘ Merchants’ Road, as it is 
called, which leads over the mountuns on the west side of the river, along the 
brook Zach-don, and thence to Tsc\iim. ThOu^ rather incommodious, and fre- 
quently impassable in July and August on account of the melting of the snow; yet 
b case of necessity you may take even horses along it, only they must be unloaded. 
This road is denominated by the Ossetes Besdrgon. Another road which comWeta 
from the Kabardah to Gcor^a runs along the river Flag, across the C^tbn di- 
stricts of Kurtal and Saka, and comes out near the burce of the T^k, in the 
country of the Ossetian tribe Tirssau. 

* lo tbc text it stands on iht this is evidehtlj a nistake'tf the author. 
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• In this vicinity the basalt whichtcovers the principal range is remarkably obvious^ 
and mountains composed of basaltic columns rear their heads on ever;^ side to the 
clouds. ¥he basalt is partly black with white spots, partly of a reddisli brown with 
yellow spofe. THe whole aspect of the mountains here is extremely M ild,, and att^ts 
no very ancient convulsions. One of thesejnear Celathi, whichis of a conical shape 
and truncated at top, is particularly M’orthy of notice : the basalt of which it consists 
is of the most heautiM columnar form; These basaltic pillars wh«i detached are 
each above a foot thick, and, excepting a slight indination to \he centre or axis of 
the mountain,, stand nea]*!^ perpendicular. The nature of the stone diifoi's : in some 
places it is more compact, and in, others more porous. 

After we tod passpd the bridge of Dariela we continued on Jhe right of the Terek 
to Stephan-Tzminda. A plan *has recently been proposed f(fc erecting a stone bridge 
of one arch over tlie river at the former^lace ; Tbut it will be long before it is exe- 
cuted, as intelligent workmen are veiy scai'ce, and those persons to whom the care 
of the military road is committed are more intept on filling their own pockets in a; 
short time than on, promoting the public interest. 

Two M^ersts from Gelathi we had on the left of the Terek the village of Sto, which 
the Ossetes call Psedo. • At length we arrived late at night at the Georgian village* 
of Stephan-Tzminda, 11 worsts from Dariela. Stephan-Tzminda, which signifies 
St. Stephen, is called by the Ossetes Ssena, and by the Russians Kasbek, because 
it is tlie residence of a Georgian nobleman, of the fieimily of Tzobikhani schwili,. 
denominated Dshobikata by the Ossetes, whose ancestors long since received from 
the Georgian kings the title of Kasbek or Kasibeg : he holds the office of circular- 
captain and receiver-general of the taxes of the district of Chewi.. . 

. Notwithstanding the extreme fatigpe of ourselves and our horses the inspector of 
quarantine would not admit us into the quarantine-house on account of the lateness* 
of the hour, and because bp wquld not give himself the* trouble to get out of bed for 
our sakes we had therefore no otlier alternadye than to pass the night between the 
lS!5th and 26th of December in the open air, after we had crossed by the bridge at 
Stephan-T^inda to the left side of the Terek* , The circular valley was here sur- 
rounded b^ rocks which reared their summits to the skies, and exhibited with their 
snows a truly romantic spectacle in the moon-light Whilst enjoying our roast 
mutton and some excellent punch, we ^It the less regret at our exclusion from the 
close filthy quarantine ; and in truth I have sp&at few nights so agreeably as 
^tbis ; for our Lesgian felt-cloaks afforded sufficient protection from ttoicold, whigb 
was not even rendered unpleasant by any kewmess in the wind. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 
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ENVIRONS OP S'JEPHAN-TZMJNDA— CHURCH NEAR THE VILLAGE OP OER- 
GETHI— LOFTY SNOWY MOUNTAIN OF MQINWARI, ERRONEOUSLY DENOMI- 
NATED KASBEK BY THE RUSSIANS — UKTFARDONABLE MISTAKE IN THE PO- 
DROBNAJA KARTA — FORMATION OP MQINWARI — CAVERNS CALLED BETll- 
XEEMI — PABULOU? ACCOUNTS OP THEM — PRETENDED ASCENT OP THE 
MQINWARI BY A GEORGIAN PRIEST — WAJLL OP I^SALT NEAR STEPHAN- 
TZMINDA — KOBI — ^DISTRICT OP CHEWI — ATSCHCHOTISg-CHEWI — ^ANCIENT 
CHURCH OP GARBMNI— PHYSICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE VALLEY OP THE 
TEREK — SOURCES OP THAT RIVER PN MOUNT CIIOCHl — ^ITS BRANCHES — 
DEPARTURE PROM KOBI — ^TETRI-TZQALI, OR WHITE WATER, THE EASTERN 
SOURCE OF THE TEREK — MINERAL SPRING OF GUBTA-^-THB CROSS-MOUN- 
TAIN — PASSAGE OVER THE SNOWY MOUNTAINS— VALLEY OP THE ARAGWI 
— DISTRICT OP GUDA — KAISCHAURT-K’aRI— GEORGIAN WINE — TSCHURT- 
S’CH,BLA. . 

Xhe next morning, December 26th, when the insprator of tire quarantine and the 
surgeon had slept themselves sober, they came to me to apologize for their incivility 
the preceding night, and invited us to breakfast at tlie quarantine-house; which we 
of course declined. I availed myself of the morning to explore the adjacent coun- 
try on horseback. On the left side of die Terek, opposite to Stephan-Tzminda, is 
seated the Georgian village of Gergethi at the foot of a high and steep hill, whose 
summit is crowned by a stone church in the Greek style, built according to tradts 
tion by the Georgian Queen Thamar, and still in good preservation. It is called 
Tzminda Ssamcba, or the Holy Trinity. It has ai> arched cupola, and in it is said 
tQ be deposited the cross of the female smnt Nino*. 

Behind this hill rises the high snowy peak of the Mqinwarit, which is called by 
the Ossetes Zeristi Zub, Christ's JMountain, or Urs-choch; that is,, the White Road: 

* to Ran^, (H. 82 ) this church, agreeably to an ancient custom, is opened but oqce 

a year, which is at Easter, and is said to contain besides other curiosities ahyacinthine crystal re- 
ported to bo twenty indies hq^ and eighteen thick. Though Reineggs was there five times, but 
Aever at Easter, be ctnild not obtain a sight of the interior of the edifice ; for he Med in all his at- 
tnpts to prevail iqwn tlMspriest to open the church at an unusual time. Gergethi is said to be the 
name of a saint, male or female, who perfiiym^ many mirades. 

^ ngnifies Ice^nountain, and is d^ved from the Georgian word <^nuR, ice. 
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but tljc Russians give it, as well as the village of Stephan-Tnninda, the appellation 
of Kasbek. ^ la tlie BodroSmja Karta tliis mountain is not laid dbwn at all ; but 
the name of JCasb^k is assigned to the Chochi, situated to the south-west of it, 
where the Tcr6k and other rivers take tlieir rise — an error tlie more unpai'donabl^ 
as government possesses very minute surveys bf the Vjdley of the Terek. 

ThelVIqinwari is without doubt the next in height to the Elbrus of the whole 
snowy range of tlie Caucasian mountains : it js probably equ^ in size to Mont 
Blanc, If however it does ijot exceed the latter. Its figure is tliat of a sugar-loaf, 
and it is covered nearly to its base w^ith everlasting snow aAd ice. So high as it 
can be ascended, tlmt is ^o say, fo the commencement of the snowy region, the 
stone consists^* of red basaltic perphyry and clay-porphyiy, intermixed more or less 
witli vitreous feldspar, which in some pl^es predominates over the principal mass, 
and a small portion of glimmer. Though the chief mass of this porphyry seems in 
a mineralogical point of view to be a distinct fosgil from basalt, it is ncvertlieless 
very nearly allied to the latter, and composes orfb formation witli the basaltic por- 
phyry proper, into the principal mass of which it not unfrequently changes. Where 
the principal mass ceases, ^a species of hornblend, which appeal’s sometimes in small, 
at others in very diminutive reddish brown and brownish red crystals, specifically 
different from the basaltic, is exclusively peculiar *to this stone. This kind of por- 
phyry ^occurs very frequently in tlie bed of the Terek. 

Above the foot of the INSqinwaii are excavations called in Georgian Bethlecmi, 
the access to wJiicli is extremely difficult. Tradition reports that they were for- 
merly inhabited by pious recluses. Here is said to be suspended an iron chain by 
^which you can ascend to the cradle of Christ and the tent of Abraham, constructed 
without either poles or cords. 

According to other fabulous accounts, buildings of marble and crystal, standing 
upon the snow itself, arc here tb be seen ; the§e are probably masses of ice, which 
form all sorts of figures of palaces and tow^ers. Greek monks who pretended .to 
have reached the very summit of the mountain, might with impunity palm upon the 
credulous all sorts of fictions respecting the w’onderful objects to be met with there, 
and among the rest the tale of a golden dove which hovers self-supported in the 
midst of one of the buildings. 

When Reineggs was in Georgia, an aged priest, who gave out that he was per- 
fectly acquainted witli the way to the church on the Mqinwari, offered to go thither 
accompanied by a young man of his own order, and was warmly encouraged by 
King Irakli, who particularly charged him to bring away the treasures which 
cording to report existed tliere. He furnished them with an abundant supply* f 
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provisions for the journey, and after an absence of some weeks thc^oung prieirt re- 
turned exulting with the intelligence that “ ^e had not^been able (probably on ac- 
count of«his juvenile sins) to ascend die mountain: the elder therefor^. desired him 
to wait at its foot in constant prayer till he should come bac^. J\t last, on the 
seventh day, the old man rejoined him, and related that he had^ actually found 
every thing as described, and* the freasure, which was immensely rich ; but that 
the time for removing it had not yet arrived, though it was not far distant. He 
enjoined him meajiwhile to go to the king and deliver to him the necessary testi- 
monials of the truth of his story, and to ^ink no mor^ about him, us he should re- 
pair again to the mountain to end his days in the celestial society of the angels ; 
upon which he actually returned thither.” 'fhe testimonials which he brought back 
with him consisted o^ a rag of old worn-out linen,* said to Have beeft cut from tlie 
tent ; a piece of rotten wood which had belonged to the cradle, and some paras of 
the time of Ssulthan Selim I. These palpable evidences of the grossest falsehood 
and deception were neveisthelesa received with great reverence, and in particular a 
piece of white marble with lai'ge* red spots, which was deemed tlie more sacred as it 
M as reported to have been broken off the altar. The most extraordinary circum- 
stance attending this adventure was, that tlie old priest^ never made his appearance 
again. He probably perished in a snow-rift, and his companion kept his fate secret, 
in order to give the more importance to his story, and to obtain credit for it at least 
for one generation. * 

A little to the west of Stephan-Tzminda, behind tho village, lies the mountain of 
Kuro, wdiich bounds the valley on this side, and a small, distance to tlie south of it 
is the mass of basalt composed of perpendicular columns, called by the Georgians 
fthurginiss mtKa, that is, Crown-mountain, of w^hicli Reineggs has given a pal^ 
delineation. Near this mountain the rivulet Tsch’cheri, on which is seated the 
village of Torgaii, falls into the right of the Terek. 

It was about eleven A. M. when .we set out from Stephan-Tzminda and Gergethi. 
We continued about an hour on the left of the Terek, through which we then rode. 
The river here divides in a fertile plain into several very shallow branches ; and 
after proceeding for two hours Hong its east bank we reached the Ossetian village of 
Kobi, which is protected by a redoubt with a considerable garrison of infantry, ,and 
is 16 ^ wersts from Stephan-Tzminda. 

In this space there are several villages on both sides of the river, which in sum- 
mer is bordered all the w-ay by corn-fields. Tlie whole district from Daiicla to 
Kobi is called by tlie Georgians Chewi or Mochewi, but by the Ossetes Sona or 
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Ss^a. It comprehends 23 villages,^ of wliich tire following 14 lie on the west side 
of the Terek from north .to south :—Golet, properly Gelathi; Sto, (in Ossetian 
Psedo); Ge^-gethi, oi> the rivulet Gergetedon ; Panschethi; ArscKa, or«!krschari, 
with tlie niin^of a, strong castie seated on a steep rock, whidi, as‘nadition reports,, 
was not built .1^ human hands; Totiii ; Kabotheni ; Karschethi ; Ghorisziche, (thatr 
is. Hogs) Castle); Pchelsche; Churtissi; Mna; Kanebi, imd Tolgoti. ' On the east 
side are situated tlie following : — Stepban-Tzminda ; Sno; Achalziche, (tha't is. New 
Castle) ; Atschchotlii ; Garbani ; Ssioni ; Zueli Kobi, (in Osseljan Sserind Kobi, 
which si^iiies Old Kobi); ^obi, and Uchate. The inhabitants of these villages, all 
of* which are small, and may be computed to contain upon pn average scarcely 
20 families each, are Geoi^ans intermixed with Ossetes ; but the people of Gelathi 
are said to be ‘Kists o! the tribe «f Mukil or Makal on the M^kal-don, whence they 
removed many years ago, and settled in tjjat place. They consequently speak also 
the Inguschian dialect of the Kist, or Mitzdshegian language ; but, like all the above- 
mentioned villages, they were subject to Georgia, as they now are to Russia ; and 
are, as I have already observed, under the jurisdiction of the Maurowi or circular- 
captain of Stephan-Tzminda, whose name is Gabriel, and who belongs to the &mily 
ofTzobikhana. 

Four wersts beyond Stephan-Tzminda, the rocky dale with tiie river Atschchothi, 
called by the Georgians Atschchothisschewi, opens into the right side of the valley 
of the Terek. In it is situated the fortress of Gudschauri, which gives name to its 
inhabitants, who are a race of psigans and robbers. Through this dale a rOad leads 
along the river to the Gudpmaqari, and higher up towards its source to the country 
of the Tuschi in K’achethi. 

^^In tne mountains to the north-east of the village of Ssioni, and eastward of Gaf- 
bani on the rivUlet Chachmena-don, is situated an ancient church, veiy regularly 
•built of hewn stones, wUch is likewise called Garbani. Over tlie entrance of this 
edifice I found an inscription irfold Georgian ^characters, all the letters of which 
I could make out excepting the third,from the end, and of which I annex a copy in- 
new characters, denominated Ktdruli:-^ • 

"wwnnT 

e s e tsch i tsch ph e m' 

None of n^«ttendant3 could explain the signification of this word. 
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Near tile village of Kobi, on a considerable emirtencc to tlie east, is another churclt 
called 'tzmisda Gtorgi, that is, St. George. Respecting Kobi and Ucliate I should 
observe that these Villages, belonging to the disti*ict of Ciicwi, are inhabit^ by Ta- 
gaurian Ossetes*; as are also tlie banks of the Terek from those piadbs t^^ts sources 
by the Ossetian nation of Tirss^u, denominated by the Georgians Turjso, which 
I visited in 1808. / 

To tliese geogi'aphical details I shall subjoin what relates to the physical descrip- 
tion of the valley of Ae Upper Terek. The direction of the road, and consequently 
of the whole valley from'Tschim to Kobi, is soutli, witli a slight inclination to the 
west, which is most considerable between StejUhan-Tzininda and Kobi, but can 
scarcely be called south-south-west. This line of road^ cannot bencomput^d at more 
than 17 wersts, neither are tlie Cossacks paid for a greater distance for their horses. 
Streams issuing from the ravines in the high mountains on cither side, discharge them- 
selves at intervals of a few hundred paces into the Tei*ek. The river Zach-don, called 
in Georgian Defdai'oki, is one of the laigest, and comes from the west about a werst 
below Gelathi. A little lower down tlie rivulet Aciikare, in Georgian Chde, near 
which is found lead-ore, runs from the east. Tliree wersts above Stephan-Tzminda, the 
Zno-don, denominated by the Georgians Kaesurethi, likewiseTalls into the east side of 
tlie Terek. Along and to the soutli^of it resides the nation of Chewsurethi, in the 
villages of Kargutsc^, Miguda, Art'chmo, and some others. Still further eastward, 
at the source of the Alasani which traverses K’achetlii, is settled the tribe of the 
Tuschi, who are likewise named Gudan by the Ossetes. These tribes are neither 
Christians nor Mohammedans; and though they speak Georgian, they use also a 
peculiar language 'of their own, which is called Zoa, and is a dialect of the Old 
.Georgian intermixed with many Kistish words. — About four wersts above Zno-don ** 
the rivulet Techena comes from the mountains on the east ; and still higher on the same 
side the Uchatedon empties itself ne^r a village of that name into tlie right of tlie 
Terek. At the influx of this river, the Terek takes a totally different direction from 
what it has previously pursued. Proceeding due east, it issues from a broad ravine 
in which it takes its rise on the snowy mountain of Chochi, where the Fiag also, 
which runs northward, and is about 20 wersts h the west of Kobi, has its source. 

To this Terek, which comes from the west, the Georgians give likewise the name of 
"Aragwi; and indeed we may without any impropriety assign a distinct appellation to 

* i%c Ossetes of the tribe of Tagate, called in Georgian Tagauri, and in Tscherk^ian Tcgei, 
reside on the upper parts of the rivers Kizill and Gual-don, in the villages of Ulag-and Dallag-Scha- 
niS£, the two villages of Kani, at Indag Tumane-Kau, Ribbankak Tumane-Kau, and Darghafft.— . 

Reineggs denominates this tribe Takahr, and translates its name, the Reigning} deriving it in the 
most unjustifiable manner &om the Armenian, in which Ta^ur signifies a prince. (Rein. i. 223.) 
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this river coining from the west, qnd insist that its union with the Uchate-don and the 
Urs-don forms the Jerek, which hence proceeds almost due north'throu^ tlie moun« 
tains. The Urs-dbn, or White river, in Georgian Tethri-tzqali,’ rises in the snowy 
mountain o^ Guda, runs in the middle of a spacious ravine from south-south-w«|t, 
and falls, near Kobi, into the right of the Terek abpve the UcHhte-don. Its water 
is petfectly white, and in it are frequently found red and white rock-crystals washed 
down from the mountains by the snow-water. The Terek ha^no actual cataracts ; 
but its whole course as far as beyond Tschiin might almost be termed' one single^ 
.fall, as the elevation from which it descends is very considerable indeed. 

Let us now take somfe notice 6f Ihe mineral formations which occur on the road 
from Tschim to Kdbi. At Tscbim tlie lime-stone ceases, or, Jto speak more correctly, 
it begins there and runs along witli the northern branch of the mountains. The 
breadth of this northern range of lime-stone is about 15 worsts, in a line from south 
to north. The slate, which runs higher than thp lime-stone, and where it joins tlie 
latter is itself somewhat calcareous, effervesces wtth acids, is of a dark brown colour, 
and not very compact, extends from Tschim in a ground-line of about eight worsts. 
Further southward, however, it becomes still blacker, somewhat approaching to blue, 
does not effervesce, anJ is extremely compact. The slate is succeeded by sienite, 
.granite, basalt, and basaltic.porphyry, of whidj the principal chain and the snowy 
range are composed. The red coarse-grained granite is moi'e rare ; and near Dariela 
occurs a species streaked with serpentine intermixed with feldspar, so that in many 
places it forms ^xmnoverd-antique. These formations lie in prodigious strata alter- 
nately one above another, so that on the side of the abrupt precipice which borders 
the Terek, broad stripes sometimes of iron-gray, at others of a red brown, or apple- 
green, meet the eye. To these masses originally belonged the roundish variegated 
stones found in and near the Terek from Tschim to Tartartup, which have been de- 
tached, carried away, and worii smooth by ti^e current. Fragments of slate are not 
to be seen among them, partly because they are of such large dimensions, and quite 
fcit, and consequently cannot be carried along by the water ; partly because they 
are easily decomposed by that element, and soon ground to pieces by the force 
of the stream. Hence probably originates the black glistening sand deposited by the 
Terek in the vicinity of the northern lime-stone mountains. 

Near Kobi is the remarkable basalt rock which Reineggs has delineated in the 
first volume of his Description of the Caucasus, and characterized as a hill composed 
of btown columns of a species of schorl. In the second volume he styles it, in still 
more indefinite terms, brown, compact basaltic granite. This rock is actually com- 
posed of basaltic porphyry, exhibiting columnar masses which lie in a horizontal 
direction. 
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On tlie .26th of December, about two P. M., we started from Kobi, and prepaid 
to climb the snowy range, which we hoped to be able to descend before night. We 
left the Uohate-don behind us on the east, and tlie Terek oA jtlie wesl^ and fol- 
lowed the course of the Tetri-tzqali, which issues from the mountain|| at first on 
the east and afterwards on the west side. In about an hour and a half after 
we had left Kobi, consequently* when we had proceeded about six wersts, we caitne 
to a cascade on the west side of the above-mentioned brook, where the water falls 
from a rock about IfilO feet high, and has covered the whole height from which it 
descends with a wavy calcareouii tuff, and deposited a yellowish red iron-ochre on 
tlie sides. This spring, called Gubta, is about 18 feet broaj^, but only tw^o or three* 
deep. It rises in a small plain surrounded with slate-hills, wipch are in summer 
covered witli grass, and about 240 feet higher. The ^l^ater bubbles up without noise 
in several places,^ and at length tumbles in a sheet about 20 paces in breadth fnuu 
the precipice above described into the Tetri-tzqali. In any other plate tliis water, 
which here runs absolutely to wasto, might be turned to considerable advantage ; for 
it nearly resembles Seltzer, except that it contains a still greater proportion of car- 
bonic acid gas. The taste is rather alkaline than chalybeate. 

To the north of the spring of Gubta, along the river, especially on its east side^ 
and also beyond its mouth along the Terek to the influx of the brook Techena, near 
the village of Ssioni, are small chalybeate springs, which deposif an iron-ochre of a 
species that I had not hitherto observed during my travels. 

You pass the Tetri-tzqali by an old bridge formed of snow precipitated fiom the 
mountains, under which the current runs with a hollow roar, ■as it is in summer aug- 
mented by the gradual melting of the snow. For an hour and a half we continued 
ascending from the spring of Gubta, till we reached a small plain, which in summer ^ 
. is covered with herbage, and is surrounded by hills that are neither steep nor higlu 
Here is the source of the river which we had hitherto fpllowed, called by the Ossetes 
Urs-don, and by the Georgians Tetri-tzqali, both which appellations signify Wliite 
Water. We were now uix)n Mount Guda, commonly called the Cross-Mountaini 
in Russian Chrestowoi Gora^ and in Georgian Dshuarwake. Our road led along 
the brink of a precipice, into whicli the first false step of our horses was liable to 
throw us. One of my attendants experienced this misfortune, but escaped with a 
slight contusion. We still kept ascending till we ai'rived at the stone cross erected 
on the highest point of the road, nine wersts from Kobi, which commands the most 
extensive views on every side. Here the weary traveller in general reposes, and 
performs his devotions for having passed without accident this dangerous road. On 
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. tlie vest rose the lofty 8now*mountain of Chochi, whence issue the Terek and several 
oftier rivers; and the barometer stocd at The Cross-Moptain is composed 

, of a red(hsh brown and extremely porous basaltic porphyry, which is intennixed 
with atmol^^stones, and lies almost iiivariably in a horizontal position. From the 
cross the lOad gradually declines, (md we now deacmided the Caucasus to the sodlle 
o/tke Aragwi, called by the Ossetes Chadde-doif, which falls into the Kur near 
jifzchetha in Georga, and along vririch runs the road to Tiflis. In descending we 
had the Aragwi on our right; neat that river you see a littlsrhHl of basalt ovei^ 
grown with fir- and othef trees, which is very pictu^Osqnel)^ situated in the middle of 
a deep valley, and on it;|iich sta^d several habitations of poor Ossetes. 

Here we entered, the Ossetian district of Gtida, which however is accounted to 
belong to Georgia. The firs*t viilhge that we came to in k was Noach-kau, or the 
New ; we afterwards passed Naryalset-k’ari, Ditweli, and to thb left of it Ssere- 
wake. Lower down we had Kumlis-ziche, or the Gingerbread Castle; for Kumli 
is the Geof^an niame of a kind of cake compos^ of fiour and honey, which unmar- 
ried females are very ftmd of, and with the earing of which they connect some su- 
perstirious notion or other, but I could not learn exactly what it fe. From this 
{dace you have, particularly in summer, a magnificent prospect of the valleys of 
M&ioletiii. On the west side of the Aragwi, proceeding downw'ard, are situated 
the vklages of Kanisi^ Charikau, Guda, Kadiafti, MIeri, and Batara Guda, (Uttle 
Guda,) all bdon^ng to the district of Guda; To the west of riiem, near the source of 
therivezKsani, dwdlthePshamur, anotberOssetian trib^ who rdso belong foGeorgia. 

At ten at night we at length reached Kaischdurt-k’ari, or the Kaischaurian-Gate,' 
frons which the Russians have transferred to Mount Guda the name of Kaischaur. 
Near riiis village, seated on a slate-hill of considerable elevarion, and inhabited by 
a few indigent Geor^an families, has been erected a strong redoubt, with a nume-" 
rous g^nrison of Jagers and scpne pieces of cannon. Here we first tasted G eorgian 
wine (fi&wim)', and though it smelled of the tar with which the skins are besmeared, 
yet after our fariguii^ journey over the mountains it proved v^ acceptable. Hiro 
too we had Tukurts'chda set before us for the first rime: this dish consists of apples,, 
apricots, walnuts, and oriier fruit strung upon cords, dried, then repeatedly dipped 
in ^pe syrup, and rolled, in flour when cold. They are eaten either in that state, 
Gt warmed up a little ; by whidi they are rendered softer. 

The darkness, and the &rigue of my attendants, obliged me to pass the night a^ 
Kaisc^ipt-k’aii. 
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CHAPTER XXXril.* 

FASSAGE or the AEAGWI, the AUAGON of the ANCIEHTSh;-rA^BfAWAUEl— » 
THE GODAMAQABI, AH ANCIENT GEOEGIAN TEIBE— TIIEIE pSEDATOBY 
DISPOSITION — GEOIOGICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE SOUTHERN DECtiViTt OP 
THE CAUCASUS — CQUPAB180N BETWEEN IT AND THE NORTHERN — DISTRICT 
©P MTHIULETHI— INHABITANTS OP THE MOUNTAINS— THEIR MANNERS — 
AGRICULTURE — TOMESTIC ANIMALS — HOUSES QF THE MOUNTAINEERS — 
PORTRESS OP ANANURI — ANCIENT CiyiRCHES PLUNDERED BY THE LBS- 
GIANS— UNNECESSARY DETENTION OP THE AUTHOR FOB THREE DAYS AT 
THE QUARANTINE. • • ** * 

The weather was very dark,, and the snow fell fest, as we descended in the morning 
of December 27th from Kaisch4urt-k ari into the valley to the Aragwi, tlie Aragon 
of the aiicients, which was* at first on our right ; but after proceeding about 4^ worsts 
we crossed over to its light hank fromtlie village of Araklethi. Three wersts further- 
we had on our right a church dedicated to St. George (Tzminda-Giorgi) ; and tO' 
the west of which is another church,, called Zechlirdsuarh. The total distance from. 
Kaiscbdurt-k'arl to the Cossack station of Paschanduri is by computation SO wersts; 
and on the. way thither are many very copious mineral springs, which here flow un- 
noticed. The water of one of these springs in particular, not far from the spot 
where w^e crossed the roaring; Aragwi,, has a very pleasant taste^. and mixed with, 
rum made excellent punch. 

Paschanduri,' where about forty Cossacks only are stationed, cannot properly be 
called a village, but is only a station for travellers consisting of smljankas or suib» 
terraneous huts^ and is situated at the influx of the. Tschabaruchi into the right of ^ 
the Aragwi, nearly opposite to the mouth of that oonsiderable mountain-torrent the 
■Gudamaqari. Along it a Georgian‘*tribe of the same name resides in die following 
villages from its mouth upward : Dumats’chau, Attenoki, Tschochi, Libda> Tsch Ja, 
Gogamurta^ Makarta, Kitochi,.Tschartschochi, Pauchidshi. Tzibaurta, and Bakur- 
chewi, which is the furthest to the north-east, and borders on the extreme village 
of the district or nation of Chewsercthi, mentioned in the preceding chapter., The 
Gudamaqaii* speak the old Georgian dialect, and are nominally Greek Christians. 

• Moses of Oiorene makes mention of them in his Geography by the name of Oudamakarfc. The 

proper signification of this word I was unable to learn. Guda in Georgian b a leather sackt and/ 
a ribband which the guests at weddings tie round. their arms*. 
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It u these people id particular who inf(^t l|te road from Kaisch&urt-k’ari to Ailanuri, 
SO diilt scarcely a month passes withdut their committing several robberies and murr 
ders. They are inveterate enemies to Russia, and have bound themselyes^never to 
submit to h^ dotninion ; which they are enabled the more effecttially to resist by 
the inaccessibk situation of their settlements. Opposite to tho mouth of the Guda||^ 
maqjri the biffometer stood at 23® 9". • t. * 

FrooS Paschinauri our road led for 2^2 wersts along the right of the Aragwi to the 
fortress of Ananuri. This road is extremely dangerous, being only a few yards in 
width ; it runs along the steep bank of the river, and is bordered on the other side 
by a craggy hill overgrown with wood, where robbers may* conveniently conceal 
themselves, and take deliberate ainfaf passengers; so that a single individual, suf- 
ficiently provided wiUt ammunitipn, ipay dispatch several persons before you can 
•discover his lurking-place, or are able to get at hiqn. 

The sloping plains formed by the Caucasian mountains, even from their greatest 
elevBitrons, fr6m north to south, are not of equal length with those extending in a 
contrary direction toward the north. The southern slope is much longer than the 
northern, that is, from the hipest chain to the branch of the lime-stone range. The 
length of the northern slope is about 25 wersts, that of the southern near 50, reckoning 
from Gelalethi to Ananuri.* The southern side of the mountains is of course less 
steep, and the descent more gra^l ; so that very few pointed or pyramidal peaks are 
to be seen there. For the same reason also it is not so bare, but almost eveiy where 
clothed with trees and herbage. The three principal strata succeed one another on 
the Sonth in the same order as on the north side. Next to the middle and high^t 
range of sienite and basalt, comes, as you proceed southwaid, the slate, which here 
occupies a space of 12 wersts from north to south, and is consequently four wersts 
br^der than the northern range of slate. The slate is folloM^ed by tlie lime-stone, 

• whofiie base is 35 w'ersts in breadth, and consequently exceeds the northern mass 
of lime-stone, by 20 wersts. Next to the slate tl\is lime-stone is iron gray, very fine 
to the touch, sonorific, and splits into thick blocks. In the branch which runs off 
by Ananuri it is intermixed with sand. The strata of stone cease with this lime- 
stonb; but the mountains, instead of settling into a level plain as on the north side, 
are continued to the south in hills sometimes of greater sometimes of less elevation, 
which upon the whole become ^dually lower towards the south, and extend to the 
Kur, which separates them from the northernmost range of the Araiat. In this 
southern part of the mountains you frequently meet with calcareous Spars, partly 
compact aihd rhomboidal, partly porous; likewise milk-quartz, especially on die 
Terek from Gergethi to Kobi; also near Guda at the source of the Aragwi; whence . 
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we may infer that minmd ores are more common here thm in the ^or^^^ moun- 
tains. My attendants hurried on at such a rate, that I had not time to . seek the, 
veins to which the spars and quartzes carried along by the tonent^orjjginally be- 
longed. In the environs of Ger^thi wd Stephan-Tzminda I freqnenUy 8aw,re^8h 
and yellow glimmer (cat-gold) in different species of stone, which has ofiten been 
mistaken for genuine gold by ignorant Geor^ans and Russians, till they were con- ' 
vinced by experience that all is not gold that glitters. 

Two hours journey above Ananuri, a stream called thcfMenesan, descending firom' 
an eminence about ISO feet high, falls into the pest side^of the Aragwi. Its cur- 
rent deposits in considerable quantity a wavy tuff-stone, wjiich als(^ incrusts the 
branches of the hazel-trees that hang down intd the' water. For the rest, 1 have not 
detected any carbonic acid gas among its contents. 

The southern mountdns setde to the south into a perfect plain, in the- same man- 
ner as the dale of the Aragwi gi^ually sinks from the east to the west; and the- 
rocky mountains are every where covered with a sufficient depth of yellowish clay 
and mould. Hence the country bordering on the upper part of the river is covered 
with corn-fields ; and on both sides of it are situated the following twenty-seven vil- 
lages, which compose the district of Mthiulethi, or the mountainous region; On ther 
east side of the Aragwi are nineteen :-*Ssetartk’ari (which is the extreme northern 
settlement and borders on the district of Guda), Kaisch^urt-k’ari, Skere, Migprethi,,* 
Zichoa-Schwili, Tschonscho, Sakot-k’ari, Roto, Kaewseha, Mikoarat-k’ari, Arganau- 
k'ari, Nadibani, Koknduri,. Kekiani, Tschoschelni, Tsmia-Schwili, Tschiriki, Kau- 
tarani, and Dshidshiani, which is the last to the south. On the west.side lie eight 
villages belon^ng to this district, in the following order from north to south :— ?* 
Mlethi, Arakethi, Kimbarieni, Charchethi, Tzetzlidsbuari, Amimij Kando, and- 
Tscharthali. All these villages are situated at a considerable elevation upon the 
mountains ; for four hours' journey above Ananuri they are covered witli the thickest 
bekh-wood, the Fagus sylvatica; so that tliere cannot be either fields or villages 
there. Not far firom Ananuri the timber-trees cease, and are succeeded by under- 
wood, composed of the Cratagus ogpyacmthayC'ornus ;raa.fand sanguimaiMespiluS' 
gemanica. Malm sylvcstris^ Prums domestkay Ligustrum vuigare^ Evonymus 
curopaus^ Prunus spinosa, Acer campestrisf Corylm axdlana^ Praxinm excclmsy, 
Berberis mlgarisy Carpinus bctulusy Ulmm campatris^ mSi Ojn/Qrom robur. In 
word, this underwood exactly resembles that on the lower Terek between Mosdok. 
e^id Kurdokowa. The walnut-tree is common in the environs of Ananuri ; but it is- 
not indigenous there, bearing only every second year, though it thrives extremely 
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weH, and*^» in hdj^t and thickness wi& the lergf^t oaks. Grapes and peachOs’ 
^'also rais^ about Ananiari, but are not every year equaljlir succ^fiil. * 

Hiat part If tlie high mountains between Gelathi and Kobi has scarcely aiij^' 
wood^ You meet but nm^y with the puie, Pinus sgtoestris, die Ijirch, Betulaatba,^ 
and Bdl^ld elmt, Sorbrn aucuparia, Leomcera aenU&h Spirea creoata, Azaka pon- 
tktt, Rhododendron potOicum, and Faccinium Fttis idaa, which clothe the highest 
mountains where no trees of larger size are to be found. As you descend from-tbeir 
samioitts, you meet with none of these species in the low’er jnd Warmer sitdatioins ; 
but ih their stead the Pyrus pyrMir, Corylus aoellana, and Ulmus campestris, 
most ftequendy occdv Still lo^wier down these are succeeded by the kinds of trea 
already enumerated*. • 

The inhabitants of the district of MthluletU aia Geor^ans, who are very poor, 
and speak ja dialect somewhat different tiom the pure language of their country. 
They are not yet reduced under subjection to Rusjna, bift conduct themselv^ more 
peaceably tiian thmr eastern neighbours, the Gudamaqari, because their abodes are 
more accessible than those of the latter. Thmr principal production is tobacco, 
which they said to a considerable distance round about Their cbunUy likewise 
abounds with game, bears, wolves, wUd cats, and other animals, whose skins tliey 
sell. Their arable lands are not extensive, on account of the narrowness of the 
dales which they inhabit They strive indeed to gmn from the barren rocks as much 
ground as possible; but yet they never grow sufficient com for their consumption, 
as wheat and rye will not tiirive there, though the soil is favourable to barley, • tur* 
^ips, and radishes. They recmve their flour from other districts of Geoigia beyond 
Hflis, whither they often travel in numerous caravans to barter their native commo* 
dities. They likewise procure considerable supplies from the fertile countiy of 
Duschethi; and manufacture a'peculiar kind of small iron tobacco-pipes, which are 
in great request among their neighbours. 

In the dishict of Chewi are grown wheat, barley, especially the two-eared kind, 
and oats; the first being sown in autumn, and .the two others in summer. The 
wheat-harvest does not commence till the middle of September, at which time the 
oats and barley are not yet completely ripe. The sowing of winter-corn, takes place. . 
about die same season, .when some fields are already clothed with their new verdure. 
Thd'bay-harvest must likewise be got in at the same time : — such is the accumulation 

* AH these obeovationR in natund history are the result of later summer excursions, for winter ii 
net the season for making such remark^ 
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of agrioultural laboui^ duriog tiie short summer of these cold r^ons. The lyroble 
land is manured and prepared with a small plot^h, which I shall describe in ai^lher 
I^ace. — ^TJie domestic animals of these mountaineers are hom^ cattle, 8h*p, goats, 
hogs, horses, and'asses/ All the operations of agriculture they porforai wi& oxen ; 
the asses they employ only for carrying burdens; and the horses, of wnich* they have 
but few, solely fdr riding. Jhey keep many dogs of the breed of *the common 
wolf-dog ;■ cats are not so numerous. They \jave no poultry but hens. Among the 
wild birds I parti(;jilarly remarked the ele^t Certhia nmraria, the wall-creeper, 
frequently hoppmg about ypon the rocks. 

The houses of the nlountaineers are built of rude stones, and consist of nothing 
but four walls upon which are laid rafters ; (fref these Are placed slates, and the 
whole is covered with ^rth. This roof is of cysurs^ quite flat,*and in4he middle of 
it is a hole for the passage of thq smoke^ which may be closed within. At this 
aperture also the day-Ii^t is admitted. These houses are from six to twelve feet 
high, and in general the catde occupy the lower, and their owners the upper part. 
The villages in the two districts of ‘Chewi and Mthiuiethi are small, and their po- 
pulation cannot be rated higher than twenty families each upon an average. There 
are few of them tiiaf have not a mill with a horizontal wheel, of the kind already 
described in treating of the Ingusches. The tribute levied by the Geor{^ kings 
from both districts was ftom two to four sheep from each family, wliich I believe 
still continues to be paid. 

Ananuri, whose name Reinegg^ without any reason trandates from the Arabic, 
Anna’s Light, is situated on the left bank of the rivulet ^kalo, which empties it- 
self into the right of the Aragwi. It belongs to the Georgian district of Sseristo, 
which extends beyond Duschethi, and is inhabited by a few Georgians and Ar- 
menians. The fortress is composed of a wall alx)ut eighteen feet high, forming^ 
quadrangle with round towers at the comers, constructed in such a manner as to 

command the walls. This fortress, in which however I could find no otlier traces 

• • 

of one than a commandant who was constantly drunk, is completely occupied by 
three churches dedicated to St Chithobel. They are said to have been erected the 
one about 200, and the other about 180 years since ; and to have been both founded 
by Eristhawis. Besides these churches no other building is to be seen.within this 
fortress, than an old house for the commandant, which now stands empty, and an- 
other for the ecclesiastic. 

In August 1727 the Eristhawi of Ksan, named Schansche, hired a troop of 
tes^ans, with whom he first took the fortress of Chamschiss-ziche, and then at- 

3 E 
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Ananuri, where tlie Aragwiss Eristhawi, named Bardsig, resided with his 
brodbrs and relations. After an obstinate conflict, this fortress also was taken by the 
Le&gians^d the chigrche», which are said to have formerly been veiy ric]|}, but now 
exhibit hotliing dse than bare walls, were completely stripped. You may still see 
how the conl^erors scooped out with their daggers the eyes of tlie apostles and « 
saints painted upon plaster. ^ 

The houses of the inhabitants of Ananuri are without the fortress, and'adjoin its 
east side. The area upon which they stand is a square, and was formerly sur-- 
rounded by a wall now fallen to decay. Th^ have a singular appearance, for their 
rgofo are all level with the surface of the ground. They Are mere pits about six 
feet deep, lined on the sidea with wdod^ and covered at top with boards plastered over 
with clay. la the middle of ea^h ropf is an aperture for the escape of the smoke- of 
the wood which is burned for iliel, and Jhe admission of light into the apartment* 
The stalls for the cattle are close to the houses, and constructed in the same manner. 
This mode of building attests the most disgraceful.slu^^esS, as materials for the 
purpose may be procured in great abundance in the nei^bourhood. I should like- 
wise observe that in this fortress there are pipes laid down at a distant period, by 
wliich the water of the springs that rise in the adjacent mouhtoins was conducted 
to every part of it ; but are now gone quite to decay. 

At Ananuri we were detained from tiie 28th tp the 3(>th of December in the 
quarantine-house, which consisted of three sheds constructed with branches, where 
we were exposed to all the inclemency of the weather. This qumntine seemed 
moreover to be* absolutely^ unnecessary, as no part of the baggage of travellers is. 
aired, and they themselves are not subjected to any examination; for which indeed 
the inebriated officers caimot spare time. . 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

UNPLEASANT ADVENTURE Llf THE? QUARANTINE — THE WHITE ARA6WI — 
PSCHAWI and CttEWSDRl-^IIURCH 0* LASCIIA DSHWARI — pEPARTURB 
PROM ANANUR^RAOASPIRI — CHURCH OP ST. GEORGE — CAVERNS AROUND 
IT— ANCIENT PORTREE OF SSAOURAMO — GHARTJSS-K’ARI— MZCHETHA— 
HISTORY OF THAT 'TOWN— ADJACENT PLACES— ANCIENT. CHURCH— QUA^ 
RANTINE IN THE ANCIENT FORTRESS OF SSASft'HAURO— DESCRIPTION 
OF MZCHETHA AND. ITS CHURCH — ^TOMBS OF THE GEORGIAN HINGS— PAR- 
TICULARS RESPECTING THE jBEORGI^N PROVINCES ON THE BLACK SEA. 

AccoRDiNato the ordinance of government, such travellers only as have come 
from the high mountains, 'and mve had communication with the tribes among 
whom the plague actually rages, shall be detained twenty-four hours at the quarantine 
of Ananuri and examined ; but those coming from Russia by the gieat military road 
shall be sidTered to pass unmolested. The circumstance, 'however, which detained ' 
us here three, days may serve as a proof how much travellers are exposed on evmy 
occasion to the chicanery of the inferior officers. 

In the evening of the 27 th having reached the quarantine, winch stands about 
a werst to the north-east Ananuri, not far from the Aragwi, whose current here is 
extremely rapid, and given notice of our arrival to the con^andant of the fortreis, 
the latter came itt person to receive us, and to learn what news we had luouglH 
from Russia. He was, as is usual with him, much inebriated, but neverthelesT' 
took several glasses of punch with us, after which he positively promised to send 
us at a very early hour next morning both horses aad an escort for the prosecution 
of our journey. 

We waited till near noon, but saw nothing of the horses and as little of the com- 
mandant. After many messages backward and forward, he at last made his ap- 
pearance about six in the evening, when it was already quite dark, with the horses 
and ten Cossacks destined for our escort A Russian major, who had kept us com- 
pany from Mosdok, remonstrated with him, but not in offensive terms, on the non- 
fulfilm^t of the promise which he had given the preceding day, and remarked 
that the roads were too unsafe to set out in the dark at so late an hour. This liberty 
highly affronted his excellency the captain, who, without making any reply, returned 

3 E 2 
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wiWile horses, and sent os word by the surgeon, that as we did not choose to set. 
off that evening he wpuld*detain us three days in the quarantine ; and he punctually 
kept his woitl. • 

On our anival at Tiflis we complained, it is true, of this behaviour of the com- 
mandant of'Ananuri ; but the reprimand that he seraived was ao ccmipcnsation 
us fdir. the loss of three days, and the unpleasant dispute in. which we had been in- 
volved. 

About a (German) mile below Ananuri, the river denominated by the Georgians- 
Tethri Aragwi, or the TVfiite Aragwi, falls into, the Great Aragwi, likewise named - 
Schawi Aragwi, or. tlie Black Are^wl. Contiguous to it are the settlements of the 
Georgian nation Psehawi,.whi^ extends eastward to the source of the river Jbri 
in K’achethi, but on the west is separated by the Chewsuri,* whose country, is called : 
Chewsurethi from the Gudamaqari. llie dales inhabited by both tribes were for- 
meriy named Pchoweli, and are divided on the north the icy rnoimtains from the 
Ingnsches mid Kists; • • 

The Pscbawi have the same language iuid rdl^on as the rest of the Georgians; 
A church founded 1^ King Lascha Giorgi (who reigned from A. D. 1 198 to 1211) 

' and called Laschas dshwari, is held particularly sacred by them. It is said to con>- 
tun many golden images of saints, crosses, and church-utensils ; for hither the 
Pschavri and Tuschi bring all the gold mid silver that falls into their hands. They 
have likewise prophets who can reveal what’is hidden, and predict future events in 
the name of St. Geoige. In other respects, both they and their neighbours the 
Chewsuri resemble the inhabitants of Mthiulethi, and in their rocky dales are secure 
from all hostile assaults. Like their neighbours, the Gudamaqari, they are enemies 
To the Russians, but are far inferior in courage to the other Caucasians. They either 
make their attacks with a great superiority of number, when they are sure of vic- 
tory; or lurk in small parties near a narrow pass behind a bulwark composed 
trees and stones, whence they can conveniently take aim, and where tiieir opponents 
cannot easily come at them. They kill Bussijuis evenwithout any expectation of 
booty, merely iiecause they consider them as enemies ; and the same thing is fre- 
quently done by the otiier Geoigiahs assuming the character of mountaineers ; for 
nothing is so ardently wished by the whole nation as to disengage themselves from 
the Russian authority, and cither to be governed by their own. kings or to become 
dependent on Persia. The Chewsuri have among their mountains fertile fields, in 
which they chiefly raise barley, oats, millet, and but a small quantity of wheat. — 
Panthers (in Tartar Ck{q>lan, in Georgian Kaphlani) are frequent amoi^ them. 
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Tbeycarry the, skins to Tiflist andsell them thc;^ at a cheap rate ; a small on^tchr 
ing three, and a lei^e one six or seven rubles, silver nxmey. 

At the conflua of the White and Black Aragwi, and between those civets, is 
situated the strong castle of Shinwani, near which formerly stocxl a/«;»vm>. A few 
wersts to the smith of this place the river and rocky dale of Bodawi, which 
mence in the mountains of 'thianethi,. and run from east to west, communicate 
with the left of the Aragwi. Near Bodawi*i8 a spacious and handsome convent 
with a cupola. Next comes on the same side, more to the south, the dale of Tzir- 
daliss-chewi, and still fuller southward, another coUbd- Nok’omiss-chewi. Both 
come from, the mountains of Thianetbij ansi in the upper part of the latter standa 
a convent with a cupola founded by Artschil, the 44th Geoi^ian king, who suffered, 
martyrdom about AD. 718, and lies buried in this edifice. 

On the 3 1 St of December we at lengtlf left our disagreeable quarantine, and pur* 
sued our route along the right bank of toe Aragwi. On the way .from Aianuri to 
Bagaspiri, we had on ourYight ^ church dedicated to St. George, (Gior^ Tzminda,), 
which stands on a lofty conglomerate liiil, is built of hewn sand-stone,, and is still 
in good condition. The hUl is full of caverns large and small, respecting the origin 
of which nothing is known with certainty. They, were probably excavated by pious 
recluses who formerly resided near the church; Here commences the alluvial sand- 
stone formation intermixed with* chalk, and conglomerate hills are every where to 
be met witli in abundance.. From tirU circumstance may be inferred the former 
magnitude, of toe Caucasian rivers,, and the frequent changes of thdr channels. 
The whole country is strewed with rounded stones wasfied down from the highest 
mountains, the oldest of which, being deemposed by the atmosphere, have formed 
a stratum of clay nearly a foot tliick above tire soil, but intermixed with a sgnd 
which effervesces with acids.. 

In this part of the country we saw the first vines in Georgia, but they seemed' 
to be dead. Lofty walnut-trees also abound here, but they do not bear every year. 
Shortly before you reach Bagaspiri, the valley in which flows toe Aragwi increases 
considerably in breadth; the hilfs on botli sides being clothed with trees, which • 
give thfmn a cheerful appearance. The oak Irere predominates. ' The soil is fertile, 
and well adapted to the cultivation of wheat 

Having crossed the brooks Pote, Duschetbi, and Kida, we came to Ghartiss- 
K’ari, a. considerable Cossack station, situated in an agreeable and not very hilly 
country on the right bank of the Aragwi. We left on the other side of the river,, 
about torae wersts to the north-west, the ancient fortress of Ssaguramo, formerly 
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celldliltChetk’i, in the dale ThetsntisakdfeAi. Totrards die east the latter is se- 
parated by a ridge from Ei%o in K’achetti, and soiAhitiard of it are the moontains 
of Sadenh upbn which stood a fortress reported' to have been erected by Pfaamabas, 
the fourth kin^f Georgia, who reigned from S74 to S4S before Christ This 
Phamabas heib set up the idol Suden, from which the place rec^ved its appellation. 
In the«eguel it became the residence of one bf the thirteen holy fathers, named 
Joane, who here erected a convoit where he lived and is interred. From the vault 
of this church issues a spring which runs into a capacious stone basin. The Geor- 
gians considOT it as a miracle* that this basin is always foil wd«ever overflows ; they 
likewise ascribe to this watec a salutaiy virtue in various diseases, and carry it in 
skins for sale a^ over the adjacent countiy. 

From Ghartiss-K'ari to the quarantine of Mzchetha it was t>ut one German mile 
further, and this we performed in the afrieraoon. By the way we passed, to the 
south of the village of Phontchela, over the rivulet Nares-chewi, which rises in the 
sand-stone mountains ten wersts to the south-eastniiDuschethi, has exti'emely clear 
water, and dischaiges itself into the right of the Aragwi. This is tiie last accession 
received by that river, which proceeds in a broad stream, with frequent changes of 
its course, and foils near hlkchetha into the Mtk’waii or Kur. 

Mzchetha, frirmeriy the capital of Geor^a, but now a miserable village, is situated 
in the angle formed by the conflux of the Aragwi and Mtk’aari, on the right side of 
the former and on the left of the latter. According to the Georgian tradition, this 
place was founded by Mzchethoss, a son of Kbartioss, who lived in the sixth gene- 
ration from Noah, and aftw tvhom ft was named. It increased by degrees to' a 
considerable city, where the kings of Geoigia fixed their residence.. The Persian 
FriSsthawi (satrap) Ardam inclosed it with a wall, built a fort at the bridge over the 
JCur, and another to the north, and connected them with Armasa, w'hich lay on the 
Opposite side of the river. Since,that period the Geor^ans are said to have begun 
to construct itiieir edifices with lime-stone. He'resided in this city as the supreme^ 
governor of tile country, to whom all the others jvere subordinate. In tiie sequel 
Aon destroyed the fortifications of Mzchetha, whiph were rebuilt by King Phar- 
nabas, and kppt in good condition by ‘his successors. King Mirian, who reigned 
from A. D. S65 to 318, erected here a wooden church, where a tattered garment of 
Christ’s was preserved. Mirdat, the 26th king of Georgia, (from A. D. 364 to 379,) 
replaced the old wooden pillars witii columns of stone, called in Georgian Ssweti, 
whence this edifice received the appellation of Ssweti zchoweH, though now it is named 
Ssamirone. To the north of it the same Mirian erected another church which is 
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called Gthaebissa-SsanahiHm), and is a hanjlsonie builcymg of hewn stone, iritli a 
cupola. In this- church Mir, the forty-third king, who* lived about A. D. fJfiS, is 
interred." Wac^tang Gurgasslan (Irom A. D. 446 to 499)' rebuilt Mzdietha of 
stone, and’ made it the seat of a KatolUcos. Under Giorgi, die 71#t king, (about 
1304,) the town which had been previously laid waste was once u)Ol<e rebuilt, and 
soon aftei-wards again destroyed by Timur, who in tlie Georgian annals is called 
langthcmur. Alexander, tlie 76th king, who ascended tlie throne in 1414, raised 
it again from its rains, and erected a handsome stone church with a cupola; but it 
was not long before the cupola fell in, and it was not restored till the i^ign of Rbs- 
tow, the 89th king, between 1634 and 1654. • Lastly,^Wachtang, the 94th king, 
(from 1703 to 1722,) contributed greatly to improve and,.beautify this church. 
Within it are interred the folldwing kings : 'W’achtang Gurgasslan, Davith Las- 
chats4 Dimitri Thawdebuli, Luatssab tlie Great, Swimon, and Giorgi. On tlie 
east side of the town formerly stood tlie church of Stephan-Tzmiuda, erected by 
Artschil, the 31st king*. • J , 

Mzchetha is seated about sixty feet above the level of the Kur, and is surrounded 
with hills. To the east of it is Mount Dshwar Sedatseni, on the left of the Aragwi, 
upon wdiicb stand the churdi and cmivent of Tsehatsebuisa-Lagdari, that is, tlie 
Coat of Mail Church. Tradition relates tiiat a chain was carried from it to the top 
of the steeple of the church at Mzchetha, along which the saints of both these sacred 
structures used to go to pay mutual visits. They are said to have been built by two (n- 
chitects, the one of whom was the master, the other his pupil. The former, we are 
told, seeing that the work of his disciple at Mzchetha surjktssed his own, cut off his 
right hand in a paroxysm of vexation and despak. To the west of Mzchetha are 
the hills of Ssarkhinethi, on which formerly stood a suburb named Ssarkhine, add 
where are now to be seen the ruins and church of the ancient castle of Ssamthawro, . 
which are tolerably spacious, and only three or fouj hundred paces distant from the 
town. Here is now established the iquarantine, at which we were detained till the 
lEth of January 1808. In the north-east angle is the grave of St. Nino, who in- 
troduced Christianity into Georgiaj over which is a small chapel where the quaran- 
tine-surgeon now keeps his medical stores. On the south side of Ssamthawro are 
the old walls of tlie former episcopal residence, and opposite to them on the north 

* All these historical patticulan are extracted from the Ga^aplml Dacripiim Gnrgia, men- 
tioned at p. 352. 
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an ^nciept church which is in go^ preservation, but at present quite empty. 
Within it are interred some kings and queens of Geor^ 

Mzclicthav which ii perhaps the Msot^5t« of Ptolemy, was foimerly the capital 
and seat of tl^p goiiemmentof Geoigia, till in 469 Wachtang Gurgasslan removed 
the royal residence from this place to Tiflis^ which he had foimded. From the^ 
niany*ruin8 of stone edifices, which ace to be met with at every step, we may mfer 
the former magnificence of this city, wiiich stood on both sides of the Aragwi. Its 
•extent from north to south is said to have been not less than si* wersts. The old 
church at Mzchetha, whenee the place is yet called Convent Mzchetha, is one of 
t^e finest structures in Georgia, an^ yjjps erected by Greek architects. It is seventy 
paces in length, and Ijmltof hewn sand-stone procured from the nei^bouring hills. 
Many of them are of an emerald grben cdour, which seems*to proceed from inter- 
mixed particles of iron or chlorite, and consist oPpulverized feldspar. This church, 
though built with gi'eat regulcwity, is desdtute of any kind of architectural ele- 
gance. The interior is so far from magnificent, |hat it cannot even boast the recom- 
mendation of cleanliness. The figures of the saints are wretched daubings upon 
plaster, with inscripdons in the Greek language, to which a Georgian translation is 
annexed. This church is, more particularly remarkable as the burial-place of many 
persons of the royal family ,and of the most illustrious princely houses of Georgia. 
Their remains are deposited in tiie earth, and tlie places are marked only by flat 
stones laid over them. The church is surrounded by the usual subterraneous bouses, 
Already described in treating of Ananuri, in which some hundreds of wretched inhar 
bitants lead a miserable life, and shut themselves up at night with their cattle .to 
escape the depredations of the Les^ans. 

• The whole place is inclosed by walls forming a regular quadrangle, each side of 
which is about 150 paces in length. They are twenty-four feet high, five thick, and 
constructed of large rough stones cemented with m(H'tar. To the north of Mzchetha, 
upon a rode on the right of the Aragwi, is seated the place called Nazichwari. 

In tlic neighbouring fields you often meet with large masses of conglomerated pe- 
trified shells, which are pretty harti, and when rfot too much decayed by the weather 
are susceptible.of a polish. Pieces of obsidian, bbt not above half as large as a hu- 
man hand*, frequently occur in the road firom Mzchetha to Muchrani. 

At the quarantine I formed an acquaintance with a Russian officer who had been 
for some time .in Imerethi.and Miqgrelia, and to whom I am indebted for the fol- 
lowing details relative to the provinces of Georgia contiguous to the Black Sea. 
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Imeretlii, Mingrelia, Guriel, and the Paschalik of Achalzkhc, belonged at*the 
eonclusioi^ of the 14th century to Geor^a, when King Alexander divided these 
states among Ids feree sons. The Turks, who at a later period extend^ thdir con- 
quests hither, subdued Imerethi, Mb^elia, and Guriel, of whtch they retained 
possession till the’peace of Kjitschiick-Kanaitlshi in 1774. By this flreaty it was 
agreed that the Turkish troops should evacuate the fortresses of Kotatisa, (Khu- 
thaissi,) Ssarapani,^aad Bogdatschina, in Imerethi; and these countries tliemselves 
were declared independent: but with respect to the towns on the sea-coast, they 
were to belong to that power which could establish the rarliest claim to tiicm. 

General Totkben, who in 1770 had conqubrtid all Iiaeretlu and Mingrelia, as' 
'far as tlie town of Pot^, drove the Turks out of tlieqt, and afterwards jnthdrew the 
Bussian trooi)S from those provmc^. Since that period Russia has not insisted on 
tlie fulfilment* of the last article ; for no longer than about a year since the Porte 
Tcmmned in tranquil possession of Bathuuu in Guriel, and of Poty and Anaklea 
in Mingrelia. The latter town, hofrever, was some years ago betrayed by one 
Saltschutzi Golovani, and delivered up for a very low price by the Dadian to the 
Prince of the Abchass, named Kalcschbeck, who is of Georgian extraction, 
but has embraced Islamism, and acknowledged the paidmount authority of the 
Porte. , 

Mingrelia is divided into two extensive districts ; Odischi, along the right bank 
of the Riou to the sea, and Ledshgumi, bordering on Imerethi, Ssuanethi, and the 
cornitryof the Abchass.. 4 k Though Po^ is situated on tlie left of the Rion, it never- 
theless belongs to Odischi, as docs also the little town of Anakica, at tlie mouth qf 
tlie river M^cu Enguri. Tliat part of Odischi contiguous to the Rion is swampy, 
on account of the frequent inundations ; but tlie climate of Ledshgumi is pleasanF 
and ssdubrious. The soil is fertile, and the hills are clothed with fine timber and 
fruit-trees. Merchant vessels cannot approach within two wersts of Poty ; but large 
tiat-bottomed boats enter the Rion, and ascend to tlic influx of tlie K'wirila, about 
three hours’ journey from Kotatis. *When Russian transports with troops and pro- 
-visions were sent in 1804 to the coast of Mingrelia, a new port was discovered at 
the mouth of tlie two rivers Cliopi and Ziwi, which here form a considerable bay, 
capable, if the entrance were cleansed, of containing fifty vessels. 

The chief rivers of Mingrelia are tlie Tzcheniss-txqali, (tliat i-s, Horse-'Water,'tlie 
Hippus of the ancients,) wliich separates it from Imerethi, tlie Enguri, and the 
Unwi, which falls into the Clioni, and whose sources are only five wersts from tliose 
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of the Rion. Prince !Sdanow sent hither an- c^cer of m^neers, to examine whe* 
ther a coininunicat|oo might not be' effected- betw^ the two rivers-; but unless- 
the harboi^f of Chopt were easily accessible, such a canal would be absolutely 
useless. ' * 

The inhabitants subsist by some little agricultusej and by Aa sale of tlieir ow# 
children ; the princes bartering awa^ those of their suligects with die Turks^- The 
people are poor, and their miseries are aggravated by incessant wars and domestic 
, dissensions. All the Mii^elians are Greek Christians, as are also the Rnerethians 
^nd Geoigians. The form of govemmenl nearly resembles thatofjmerethi, ex- 
cept that the latter haslt 'king frith the dtle of M^he, and Mii^lia a prince 
who is styled Dadittn. , , 

During the war with Turkey, in 1772 and 177,3, the ragning Prince of AGngreUa,. 
Kazia Dodian, rendered important services to General Totlebeni;-*irhei<efore his- 
country, as w'ell as Imerethi, was, at the conclysion of peace, relived from the- 
obligation of givii^ young boys and girls as hdstDges to the Porte. Perfect Mberty 
of consdence was likewise granted to them, and they were declared independent 
of both powers. In consequ^ce Rusria had long ceased to have any connexion 
with Mingrelia, when I^azia Dadiao became involved in a (piarrel widi Solomon I. 
King of Imerethi, respecdi\g the province of ^Ledshgumi. It was continued by 
bis son Gior^ Dadian. In 1803 Solomon II. succeeded his father in the throne 
bf Imerethi, and subdued Ledshgumi by force of arms. Giorgi Dadian, reduced to 
despair, sought the pioteetioa of Russia, solieitii^ to be admitted- into the num'ber 
of her vassals ; and toward the conclusion of the same year he took the oath of 
alliance to the Emperor. He subsaibed at the same time an act of submission, 
which was ratified on the 4th of July 1804. According to this act, himself and. 
hb successors are to oijoy all the privileges conferred on them by the laws of their 
counhy ; .but tlie punishment ftf death was abolished for ever. 

Prince Giorgi Dadian died in October 1804, and hb son Lewan was confii-med 
b the sovereignty of Mingrelia. • 

'Die incorporation of this country and Imerethi with the Russian empire put an 
end to alt disputes between the Dadian and the King of Imerethi, and hostilities 
ceased. Both parties refeired the decision of their claims to Ledshgumi to the 
Russian Court, whose determination they are now awaiting. 

Imeretlii is composed of Imerethi proper and the district of Radsba. It 
hbrders on Geor^a, Mingrelia, and the Fasebalik of Achalziche, and is separated 
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ly the Caucasus from the Great Kabardah and, the countiy of the Ossetes. The 
climate is mild, and the soil fertile. In the mountains you meet with tlic finest 
timbei^ arid abundance 6f fruit-trees. The vine thrives here, as in Mingr^a, without 
«uiy cultivation, and is seen clinging round all the large trees, so thaV the country 
resembles one vasyt vineyard, yiie ^\me {gkwino^) of Imcretlii very nearly re- 
sembles that of K’achethi, anef is infinitely better than wlmt is made about Tiflis, 
and in Kharthli, (Kartalinia,) or Ge rgia proj[5cr. It far surpasses also tlmt of the 
Don, Kislar, and the Krym, notwithstanding the pains bestowed on the cultivation 
of those i^)ecies* The Jtwd principal rivers aie the Riont and KVirili, (that is, tlic 
ciying or roaring) which receive a great numbcr«of»subordiQatesti*eams, wiiose course 
is in general interrupted by numerous cataracts. ,• ^ 

The Imerethians are bmployed iii agriculture,* and are not quite so indigent as the 
people of Mittgreliai'. Some thousaiids oT them repair annually to Georgia, and 
chiefly to Tiflis, where they hire tlieinselves as servants or porters. They export 
some corn, honey, wax, add wing. * In Kharthli, which is a very elevated country 
end exposed to the cold winds from the Caucasus, the vine does not flourish remark* 
ably well ; for which reason the produce of Iinerethi is generally drunk there* 
Khuthaissi, the capital of Imeicthi, situated on the right bank of the Rioni, is now 
in a state of great decay. Here reside about a hundred Armenian families, who 
Imve all the trade in their hands and some of them, who have connections in 
Radsha, Ossetia, and the Kabardaii, trade as far as Mosdok. Their road leads 
through Oni, G^bi, and Tschiora to Istirdugor, in the country of the Dugores, 
and thence along the Uruch through tlie Little Kabardah to Mosdok. 

The revenues pf the king are very imall, and depend on circumstances. They 
amount yearly to between 50,000 and ;50, 000 nibles, silver money, according tS* 
the value of what he farms. Op[)ressive taxes impoverish the people, and enrich 
his coffers. It is difficult to ascertain tlie j>opulation of Imercthi, wliich certainly 
does hot exceed 20,000 families; add that of MingreHa cannot be rated higher 


♦*It is remarkable that the Georgian, •which has no affinity to any known language, corresponds 
in this one word with many European tongues ; whereas in all the neighbouring languages 

wine is designated by totally different words. From the prodigious 'quantity of vines which grow wild 
on both sides of the Kar, we might almost be led to conclude that this excellent beverage, as well as 
its name, w'us originally -introducod from these parts into Europe. 

f At the court of the Dadian, one of my friends, who resided there some time, was frequently' 
vmable to procure change for a Turkish. gold coin of the value of about two dollars* 

5r 2 
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than 10,000. Since the reign of King Solomon L the trade in slaves, who ivere 
sold to tlie neighbouring nations, has considerably declined ; and the country is 
much more populou*s, in proportion to its extent, than Georgia. ^ Imerethi is only 
one fourth es large as the latter; and yet, according to the late census (1803), the 
number of families paying taxes M^as 13,000 1 whilst in Georgia, including the Tarta| 
prcA^inces of Ckasach, Bortschalo, and Bambak, th^ amounted to no more than 
25,000. • ' 

The feudal system prevails in Imerethi; and the princes, who are vassals of the 
* king, are'not accountable for their conduct in their own temtories. The common 
people are partly slaves ^f tlie kiug,« partly villains to the princes ; but the number 
of the latter is by far. the most considerable. The assembly of the principal persons 
of the country form a council,* without whose consent tlie» king cannot undertake 
any important enterprise. • 

Solomon I. who threw off tl^ic Turkish yoke, sought the protection of the Court of 
Russia, and sent several embassies to St. Petersbui^. At*the head of one of tliem was 
Prince Szurob-Szert^li, who belongs to one of the most distinguished families in the 
country, and who has ever since been warmly attached to the Russian interest. The 
memory of Solomon I. is still reverenced by the people ; for he terminated the in- 
cessant civil broils, protected them against foreign invasions, and prohibited the 
slave-trade upon pain of death. In vain did the Porte try all possible means to 
bring over this prince again to its interest; he continued faithful to Russia. After 
his death, David his son-in-law, who was a grandson of King Alexander, ascended 
the throne ; but Irak’li,* king of Georgia, or rather his consort Dai'ia, desirous- of 
seating upon it her grandson Solomon, who is the present sovereign of Imerethi, and 
S)elongs to the family of the Bagrathions, sent tliither troops who excited an insur- 
rection, expelled King David after a reign of only six years, and in 1793 set up* 
Solomon II. in his stead. D^vid, after wandering about as a fugitive for several 
years, at length died at Achalziche. His son Constantine, who now became the legi- 
timate sovereign of Imerethi, had from bis infancy been kept confined in a fortress. 
His mother Anna*, David’s queen, was also dnven from Imerethi, and in 1802 went 
to St. Petersburg to implore the interference of the Emperor in behalf of her son. 


* This extraordinary female is at present with her son at St. Petersburg. She is the daughter of 
the Georgian prince Mathwei Orbeliani Schwili, and was formerly one of the first-rate beauties at 
Tiflis. During my stay in Georgia she showed me many civilities ; and to her 1 am indebted for ex- 
tremely interesting particulars relative to her native country and Imerethi, as also for a copy of the 
History of Gcor^a, of the greatest part of which I possess a translation. ^ 
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M. Ssokolow, Uie Collate Counsellor, was accordingly sent to Imerethi, but returijbd 
witiiout accomplishing his purpose; as did also fhe Georgian prince Abaschidse, who 
was afterwards ddputed on the same errand by Prince Zizianow » till at lengtli M. von 
Broniewski, the Collegiate Counsellor, effected the liberation of ConstaiWne* After 
an imprisonment of ten years, he was released from the fortress* of iClucliuri, and 
on the 30* of May 1803 arrived with' M. von Broniewski at Tiflis, whence he pro- 
ceeded to St. Petersburg, accompanied by Prince Leonidse» who was sent by King 
Solomon 11. to solicit the Emperor to admit him among the number of his vas^s. 
n 1804 Solomon II. took the oath of allegiance, and received from His Majesty the 
Emperor a patent, by wliich he and his successors were declared legitimate sovereigns 
of Imeretlii, and confirmed in all their privileges, excepting only the power of life 
and death.. , . . • 

On this event the dissendons and hostilities between Solomon and the Dadian 
indeed ceased, but their mutual hatred is not extinguished. It appears also as 
tliough the Russian government ceuld not rely with confidence on the submission of 
the former. * 

Among the produetions of Imerethi there is one tliat is particularly rcmukablc, 
and seems well worthy of tlic inquiries of the naturalis^. This is a kind of wild 
honey, which is called by the inhabitants K’wa-tapli, or Stone-honey, because it is 
actually quite solid, brittle, and not viscous. It has a pleasant and spicy flavour, 
and is found in the clefts of the rocks. The honey and wax form one mass, and 
are as hard as sugar-candy. The cakes are commonly white, but turn yellow with 
age,, and will keep for a long time. Ibe Imeretluans carry it with them in their 
pockets. This country likewise yields a sort of green honey, of a highly intoxi- 
cating quality. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

The BIVER’KUa or MTK’WARI, the KYBCS or the ANttEKTS—lTS SOURC# 
ANH COJORSE — LUDICROUS PROPOSAL FOR EFFECTING A COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN THE BLACK AND CAWIAN SEAS— NAVIGATION WITH RAFTS— 
GEORGIAN AND TARTAR CARTS, CALLED ARBA— ANofkER METHOD OF 
. TRANSITORTING GOOD^— DEPARTURE FROM THE 'QUARANTINE — BRIDGE 
OVER THE KUR— ARMASI, OR ARMASISS-ZICHE, THE ARMOZIKA OF THE 
GBEEKS-^ROCKS OF DEWIS^NAMUCHLI— PLAIN OF DIGOMI — WERISS-CHEWl 

— ARRIVAL AT TIFLIS— DESCRIPTION OF THAT CITY. * 

• • 

Xhe mountamous chain extending along the south side of the Kur is considerably 
higher than that on the north side. The channel *of thd river is consequently bor- 
dered by lolly hills, and not broader than 150 paces ; but when we passed it the 
ivater was so scanty as scarcely to cover a space of 100. The Kur is here several 
fathoms in depth ; it fl(Jws gently and without noise, cairying with it only very 
small round stones. The bed of the Arag^vi, on the contrary, is 500 paces wide; 
the water in it is very low, but runs with great impetuosity, hurrying along stone# 
as large as a man's fist Hence we may infer, cither that the Ktir does not issue 
from such lo% mounbuns as the Aragwi, or that its velocity is diminished by the 
length of its course. 

This river is the Kyrus or Kyrros of the ancients, and the Ko(o of the Zenda< 
vfeta. Its Geor^an appellation is Mtk’wari ; by the Armenians it is called Gkur» 
and by the Arabs and Persians Kur or Ckorr. It rises in the extenor range of the 
Ararat, a little to the north-west of the Turkish town of Chars) near tlic sources 
of the river Tscharuck or Tschorokhi, which discharges itself into the Black Sea at 
Bathumi, and once formed the boundary of Gqprgia. From its source it runs due 
north till it has passed Achalriche and Borgami iq Upper Khartldi, now sepamted 
from Geoi;gia, and subject to the Turks. • Below Achaldabp on the right, and above 
Ssuram on the left bank, the Kur turns eastward through the plain betw'ccn the 
southern Caucasian mountains and the northernmost range of tlie Ararat, and then 
below the influx of the Aragwi to tlic east-south-cast. In certain parts it pur- 
sues a south-east course as far as the place where it receives the Ai’as or Arasi 
(Araxes), because tlierc it meets tlie mountains which divide Georgia from Schirwaii, 
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and compel it to take a southern direction; it* dischargee itself by seveitd mouths 
into the CJaspiaii’Sea near Ssollian, beyond the confines of Georgia. 

Not long since? some person or other in Russia, probably with a vi/r to^satirize 
the rage for rvater-communications, proposed a plan for uni ting the^ur with the 
Tschorokhi, or riter of Bathpflai, by* a canal, and thus establishing a connexion 
between the Black Sea and the Caspian. Ouij good-natured journalists took care to 
propagate this scheme without any mistrust, a quality in which they seem in general 
to be greatly deficient 'V^hen, however, it is knowt thq^ the sources of Jthe abo\-e* 
mentioned rivers, and *the whole upper part of their course, are separated by the 
ridge of Kali-kan, that the Tschorokhi is scarcely navigable any where, and the Kur 
is not so till a cohsideiable distance below Tiflis, it will appear truly htughable that 
so absurd an idea should produce speh Galvpic convulsions through the public prints 
from one extremity of Europe to the other. 

All the branches of the }Cur have their course, on account of the mountains, in 
deep dales, some broad, others ndtrow ; some precipitous, and others gently sloping; 
some containing fertile fields, while others are liable to inundations ; for which reason 
many of the places in these dales are seated at the bottom of them, but more on the 
high cliffs by which they are bordered. 

The transparent and greenish water of the Aragwi docs not immediately mix with 
the yellowish current, of the Kur, rendered turbid by tiie quantity of calcareous par- 
ticles which it holds in solution ; but is visible to a considerable distance in the bed 
of the latter river. The only way in which the Kur is navigated to Tiflis is by 
means of rafts, on which various commodities are conveyed from Muchran and 
other places to the Capital. This mode of carriage, however, b too dangerous, atql 
liable to frequent accidents ; for which reason Tartar carts (aria) are preferred for 
tlie transport of goods. The stiiicture of these 9arts, which are employed all over 
the Caucasus, is very singular ; for t^e wheels do no’t turn round upon the axle, but 
the whole axle-tree revolves along with them. They have but two wheels, which 
are very clumsy. The fellies ai'e composed of four pieces of a hand's breadth, 
nearly a foot high, and made of oak. The nave is very thick, cylindrical, and about a 
foot and a half in diameter. Both parts are joined together by eight strong spokes. 
The axle, on which the wheels are driven with force, is nine feet long, round, and 
as tliick as a man's arm. Upon it rest two poles, for whicli purpose are selected 
frees with one branch, by which the axle is prevented from slipping back. They 
must not be more than six feet in length. The platform on which the axle rests ia 
rounded, but hewn smooth above ; and upon it are fastened tyro poles, from twelve 
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to eighteen feet Iftng, wijich project from the branch or fork that lies on the axle, 
only one third part of tlieir lengtli behind and two thirds before. ' Thes^ poles con- 
verge at thfflr fore-ends, to which the yoke for harnessing two buffaloes is attached. 
Stakes, a fpw feet in height, project upward from them, and are connected b« 
wicker-work to prevent the goods with whfch the'^cart is loaded from falling out at 
the sides. * These same poles are alsp connected underneath by cross-b^. 

These carts are seldom used for the conveyance of any thing ^ut straw, hay, and 
wood. All other commodities are transported in Georgia upon horses, mules, asses, 
'and oxen ; and in the southern plains camels (in Gcorgihn aklmi) also are fre- 
quently employed for the^uipose. The people themselves never ride in carriers, 
but always "bn horseback, women, as well as men, both hjgh and low. It will be 
readily seen that the carts here descri^ must be awkward vehicles; at the same 
time it is obvious that tliey must move with facility, as the friction takes place on 
no more than two small surfiices, namely, in the nontaej of the ground and the axle. 
These arbas ai'e never greased, so that the mu^c of their wheels is not the most 
harmonious. 


At length, on the 13th of Januaty 1808, our travelling passports were returned 
to us, with a certificate of -health, and we ware dismissed from the quarantine. 
We immediately ordered our horses to be saddled, that we might leave a place 
w'here we had been ftr twelve successive days deprived of liberty, and where we 
could not often procure the first necessaries of life, as they must be purchased put 
of the quarantine. From Mzchetha our route lay for two worsts up the Kur, on 
^e left side of the river, till we came to the bridge, which is pdrtly of stone and 
partly of wood, mid in very good condition. Here ivas posted a quarantine guard, - 
who demand of travellers their certificates of health to be registered. 

By this bridge over the Kur* you pass from .Inner into Lower Kharthli, and after- 
wards continue on the right side of tlie river. On this side, opposite to the bridge 
of Mzchetha, stood the strong castle of ArmtC^i or Armas-ziche, which, according 
to tradition, was fomided by Kharthlos, the rdputed progenitor of the Georgian 
nation, on a hill of tlie same name near the conflux of tiie Aragwi and Kur. He 
made it his residence, and from him the bill was called Kharthli, till Pharnabass, 
the fii'st king of Georgia, set up there an idol named Armasi, from which the place 
received its new appellation. Kharthlos and Pharnabass were interred near this idol, 
which was destroyed by St. Nino when slie converted the Georgians to Christianity. 
The town, of Armasi extended to Nakhulbakhewi and Gluchi, but was in the se^iuel 
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demolishefd, as was also die village afterwards esected on its site. Reineggs erro^ 
xieously states that^e Georgians call this castle Horum-zi^c (Greeks’ castle) ; its 
proj)er name is Amiasi-ziche. It was for a long period the residence of|Creca*giau 
kings, and was most undoubtedly the A^jxo^iKu of Strabo, the ArmacAica of Ptolemy, 
and the Harmastis on the river (Kur) of PJiny. * 

The Kur ‘is here bordered by steep sand-stone rocks. It turns southward at one 
of these which projects very far on the right side, and is called in Georgian Dewiss- 
Namuchli, that is, ©evil’s-knee, because the lower part of it next to the river ex- 
hibits the shape of a colossal knee. At this place the road is hewn through the 
sand-rock, and thence you pass on into the fcrtiltJ nleadows^f Dighomi, which are 
called Dighomiss-mindori. from these meadows tlip traveller* percehjes on the 
right of the river very large conglomerated sand-stone hills, tlie sand-stone lying 
underneath on a bed of clay-slate. In the former, crystals of gypsum frequently 
occur, but no use is made of them. ^ Petrifactions and pieces of obsidian are com- 
mon here, as in die vicinity of *RIzchatha. Further on we crossed tlie brook Digoini, 
which rises in the west on Mount Ss’chal-didi, and traverses the rocky dale of Digo- 
niiss-cheoba. At the distance of two wersts from Tiflis we came to tlie rivulet Were, 
which is crossed by a stone bridge of truly elegant construction. From the village 
of Were to Tzgatha the whole valley in which it flows is covered with orchards, 
which contribute their produce to the supply of Tiflis. 

After a journey of 21 wersts we at length arrived about noon, at Tiflis, which city 
we entered by the Sophi’s-gate. We had at first some difficulty to find sufficiently 
roomy quarters, but towards evening w’cre fixed to our great satisfaction in tlie 
house of the Armenian priest David Khaitmassiani, situated on the hill. 

The next day I had the honour to deliver my letters of recommendation from 
the Minister of the Interior and Count Potocki to General Field-Marshal Count 
Iwan Wassiliewitsch Gudovvitsch, who made various inquiries vespecliiig the object 
of my journey, which I explained as well as I could. His residence is not in the 
city, but stands at a little distance froitj it on the left of tlie road to Mzchetha, op- 
posite to the old convent of Lurdsh-iponasteri, near which is situated the general 
burial-place of the inhabitants of Tiflis. Here afe stationed tlie principal guard, 
the arbas for the conveyance of military stores, and great part of the train of 
artillery, 

Tiflis, the capital of Georgia, is situated in 61® 57' east longitude, and in 41® 30' 
north latitude, on the river Kur, which is called by the Georgians Mtk’wari, and 
runs through the middle of thq city. At the spot where it leaves Tiflis it is closely 
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'hemmed in by rocks« and its curfent is very rapid. The proper name of this place 

is Thphilisi; or Tphili^ K'alaki, that is, Warm City, wliicb it has received from its 
fine baths. It is composed of three paits: Tphilisi proper is thelnost ancient, 
and here tlie baths are situated ; it lies to tlie south-west of the Kur, and is very in- 
considcra'blc. K’ala, to the north of tiie precedyig, on the wc;^t side of the rivei^is 
now thejnost populous portion of the city; and*Issni, tlie suburb, qommunicates 
with the oilier two parts by the dnly bridge which here crosses the* Kur. In the 
most ancient times Tphilisi was only a village, near which, h(5fwever, Warssa Bakur, 
the twenty-seventh kin^ of Georgia, of the house of tlje Cliosroes, during whose 
reign the countiy w as 4 ;avaged byithe Persians, erected tlie fortiess of Schuriss-ziche 
aiiout A|^D. 38(\.. In 469 the valiant monarch Wachtang Gurgasslan (Wolf-lion) 
here founded tlie city of Tphilisi,* which being afterwards destroyed by the Chasai'cs, 
w as rebuilt by Emir Agarian, and after the demolition of Mzchetlia became the re- 
sidence of the Bagrathions. 

Tliat portion of the city lying westwaid 4)f^the Kur forms nearly a right-angled 
triangle, the longest side of which is next to the river;, on tlie west it is encompassed 
by gardens, and its south side is bounded by a lofty ridge of calcai'eous marie, called 
Metech. Uiion thisVidge, near tlie Kur, is seated the fortress of Nai’ekla, whence 
a wall upw^ards of a werst long and sixteen feet high, with loop-holes, runs along the 
summit of the hill to die west to the fort of Schardachti, now in ruins. This w all, 
w hich dien goes down the hill along the west and north side of the city to tiic Kur, 
is considered as die city-wall, though it includes a considerable jiart of die ridge of 
Mctechi not covered*with buildings. Beyond it to die south runs die rivulet Zaw- 
kissi, w hich comes from a village of the same name, traversing^ a deep dale inclosed 
widi lofty perpendicular rocks, which in summer is much frequented on account of 
die shade and the refreshing coolness of the atmosphere, and in which, neai' the 
tow n, are situated some gai^lens, diat however are not worthy of notice. The walls 
of Tiflis which had been destroyed were rebuilt by Schadi Abbas, wdio carried them 
on the south side of die city over die rkige of Ssolalani. 

To die w'cst of Tirlis is die lofty hill called Mta-tzminda, or the Holy ; upon diis 
hill stands a small and now decayed convent, concerning wdiich many wonderful 
stories aie related, and w liitlier, about die end of May, great numbers, especially of 
femalos, malic pilgrimages. Near it is die burial-place of the Catholics. To the 
norili of Tiflis is die suburb of Garediubani, which is very poimlous and belongs to 
Tiflis jiroper, in the same uiaiuier as Aw labari is accounted part of Issni. 

TJie city itself makes a very mean appearance; for since the .last destruction h\ 
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Agha Mohammed Chan, in September 17.9.5, great part of it resembles a heap o^ 
rubbish, not more ,1iiaii two-thirds of tlie houses having be2n rebuilt. The streets 
are so narrow that* the most spacious of them are barely wide enougl^^to Admit 
an arba without inconvenience; whereas in the cross streets there ft scatcely room 
for a horseman, and in dirty weather two pedestrians often' find it diflicult to pass 
one another! The houses are carelessly built in tlie Georgian fashion, of bricks and 
rough stones intermixed and cemented with dung or clay, so that they scarcely ever 
stand more than 15 years. The city has but three gates ; tlie Sophi, the Muchrani, 
md on the south side thaGandsha, or Batli-gate. On the other side of tlie Kur lies • 
the more modern suburb of Awlabari, inhabitedHiy* Syrianaw,nd Kurds. Tiflis for- 
merly contained 15 Greek churches, in which divine .worship » performed in the 
Old Georgian language, 120 Armenian and two Catholic, the most ancient of which 
called Chareba is dedicated to St. Joseph ; but having been cracked in several places 
by a violent earthquake it is now nodding to its fall. The other was erected a few 
years since under the iraperiaf patronage, and is not yet quite finished, though divine 
service is already held there. Contiguous to it is the new dwelling of the Capuchin 
missionaries, w’ho have at present three fathers at this place. Besides tlic churches 
tliere are still two Messdsheds at Tiflis, one of which is appropriated to the Persians 
who are followers of Ali, and the other to the Sunnite Tartars : tlie latter was de- 
stroyed by Agha Mohammed, but its beautiful minaret is yet standing. It was built 
by Isaac Pascha, the Turkish general, in 1710. The house of tlie governor of 
Georgia (Prawitel Grusia), at present Fedor Isaiitsch Achwerdow, general of artil- 
leryi is situated in an open place on the Kur, where formerly stood the magnificent 
palace built in the Asiatic style by King Rostom, in 1658, and described by Char- 
din. A beginning has lately been made to erect tliere a spacious edifice for trans- 
acting the business of the crown. Besides these tliere is not one large or prominent 
building in the whole city : some Georgian princes, accustomed to the Russian man- 
ners, have indeed erected for themselvesliabitations which commonly have two stories, 
and a gallery running round them ; but with these exceptions no other objects meet 
the eye tlian wretched stone-huts, most of which are extremely filthy. Windows are 
to be found in very few of them ; instead of these’ they liave but holes, which are not 
always so much as stopped up with oiled paper. 

Tiflis has two markets (Basart), containing together 704 shops kept principally 
by Armenian, Tartar j and Georgian tradesmen; for here are but very few Russians, 
who expose their goods for sale in what is called the Armenian basar* These mar- 
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kets comprehend, according to thoAsiatic feshion, the work-shops of all the artisans. 

You here find a wl^ole s'treet inhabited exclusively by shoemaker;, anotlier occupied 
by thb shdps of cap-makers, and a third by those of smiths. Silk-spinners, silver- 
smiths, gml-makbrs, and sword-cutlers, all pursue their respective occupations, and 
by their public industry' afford a pleasing spectacle to the traveller, so that the bad^ 
is%n§ of the most intei'esting walks in Tifiis. 

In the shops you meet with Russian, German, Tartar, and Persian ihanufactures, 
but ail extravagantly dear ; and it is a singular fact, that af St. Petersburg and 
• Moscow, Asiatic fabrics, such as shawls and silks, may be<purcliased much cheaper 
than at Tifiis. » . * * 

The population %f Tifiis, exclusively of the Russian civil officers resident there 
and the garrison, is computed at 18 , 00 # souls, nearly half of whom are Armenians. 

Tiflis, like all Georgia, was formerfy a very poor place ; but the industry of the 
Armenians, tlie ^eat quantity of specie brought tliitiier from Russia, and an unin- 
terrupted traffic with the Tartars and Persians, •have greatly improved the circum- 
stances of tlie inhabitants. The Turkish trade with Achalziche and Asia Minor is 
now totally at a stand on account of the war. 

The celebrated warm baths here were once very magnificent, but are now much 
decayed ; yet most of them are still fioored and lined with marble. The water 
contains only a small proportion of sulphur, but is extremely salubrious. Hie na- 
tives, and the women in particular, carry their fondness for bathing to such excess, 
that they trequentiy remain in the baths for a whole day together, and have their 
meals brought thitha' to tliem from their own houses. From the use of the batli 
twice a week at Tiflis, I and my whole retinue experienced great benefit Beyond 
tlie suburb and fortress of Issni on the right side of the Kur, sulphur watf formerly 
refined in caverns in the rocks, but the practice is now discontinued. The sulphur 
was sublimated from a kind of stone mixed with gravel, and placed in a close oven 
in alternate layers with charcoal. Water containing vitriol yet drops from the 
sides of a wide cleft in the rocks. Near thg baths on Mount Thabori formerly 
stood a fortress, now destroyed, which was the, residence of the Sseids, appointed 
by the Schah Sefi of Persia, and was therefore denominated in Persian Sseidabad. 

About three wersts below Tiflis, the Kur forms several islands which are covered 
with gardens where very good fruit is raised ; but it is seldom to be bad perfectly 
ripe at Tiflis, because the greedy and ignorant Georgian peasants gather it all before 
it has arrived at maturity ; and hence arise frequent dysenteries in summer and 
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autumn. Thus, for instance, though the whole country round Tiflis abounds wkh 

almond-trees, you never see any of their produce offered &r sale ; but the Persian 
are taken for this purpose, because they are plucked while yet (}uite gre^. , 

The hills near Tiflis, which I reckon as bclongmg to the first rqpge qf the Ararat, 
which is separated^ by the Kur from ^e Caucasian mountains, are composed of 
marie, calcareous marie, slatef and sand-stone, upon a base of dry brown-gray clay 
slate. In the clefts of the marie you meet with frequent veins of fibrous lime- 
stone, and likewise gypsum and talc. — Sulphureous gravel occurs in the tabular 
slate, and often converts it into a real alum-slate. The«soil about Tiflis* is clayey, 
and in many places mixed with calcareous san^ Horn-stone covered with indurated 
green earth nearly resembling jasper, is to be found in the valley of the rivulet 
Zawk'issi. • * * 

According to the statement furnished me»by the inspector of police, there are at 
Tiflis, 

1 Geor^an Patriarch (Katholii^s) — Antoni, son of King Irak’li. 

1 Georgian Metropolitan. 

55 Georgian Priests. 

1 Greek Archierei. • 

3 Greek Archimandrites. 

1 Armenian Archbishop. ' 

73 Armoiian Priests. 

■ 8 Armenian Archierei. 

4 Catliolic Fathers. * 

1 Tartar Effradi. 

160 Thawadi, or Georgian Princes. > 

216 Assnauri, or Georgian Noblemen. 

1983 Mok’aJakhi, or Citizens. ^ 

251 Ssopheliss-K’azi, Boors belonging to the crown. 

426 Thawadiss Ssopheliss-K’azi, Boors belonging to Noblemen. 

3684 Private houses in contradistinction to buildings belonging to the Crown. 
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Account of the Attempt made by the Brethren at Sarepta, near Astraciia>j, to 

spread the Gospel tpndng the Tartar Tribes inhabiting Mount Caucasus. 

• * 

(Extracted from the “ Periodical Accounts relating^to the Missftns of the Church of the United 
^ Brethren, established among the,Heathen.’7* t* 

7hb present endeavours of the Miiftidharies stilt by the Missionary Society at Edinburgh^ to 
bring the Gospel to the heathen nations in the Russian provinces in Asia, having occasioned an 
inquiry, Whether the Brethren had eter^attenipted to penetrate into those regions ? the following*' 
short narrative is inserted. The prSicipal aim of the establishment of the Brethren at Sarepta, 
near Astrachan, in 1765, was to preach the Gospel to the neighbouring, or more distant Calmuck 
and Tartar tribes i and no pains have been spared to accomplish it : but, though it pleased God 
to make them the instruments of much good in that countr}^, by the preaching of the Gospel 
among the other settlers, their labour among the heathen has not been productive of much (hut. 
May the Lord cause more abundant success to attend the late exertions of our Brethren in other 
denominatidlM 1 

. The Brethren at Sarepta were ever intent upon devising the best means of spreading the Gospel 
among the Tartar Tribes inhabiting Mount Caucasus, In this view. Brother Gottfried Grabsch 
had spent a considerable time among the Tartars residing at Astrachan, that he might learn their 
language ; and, dt a proper time, resolved to travel into the mountains, to examine whether there 
was any probability of olitaining entrance with the Gospel among the inhabitants. He was like- 
wise particularly desirous to visit the Tschechis^ who were said to be descendants of the ancient < 
Bohemian Brethren. • 

The congregation at Sarepta having •also received several invitations to make settlements in 
Georgia and Grusinia, Brother Grabsch intended to continue his journey into those countries, to 
obtain a knowledge of their present sta^e. 

In the middle of November lySf, he set out from Sarepta, and arrived with his companion, 
George Gruhl, at Astrachan, where the Governor fiirnishcd him with passports to enable him 
to visit the Tartars on Mount Caucasus. In the beginning of December they proceeded to 
Li-^lar. Here they were obliged to wait for a convenient opportunity of continuing their 
journey till the 28th of February 1782. They meant to have gone immediately from Kislar 
to Kubascha, the principal residence of the Tschechis. After passing through several Tartar 
towns they arrived on the 7th of March at Beregee^ the place where Professor Gmelin was im- 
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priced, and died.-— Had it not been fontheir guide^ a Tartar^ they would not have been ad*-- 
mitted into any dwellings all the inhabitaiitis being very zealous Mahometan, and fefbsing to 
enteitum hereiics^ till at length one of them^ to oblige the guide, gave th^ Brethreh a night’s 
lodging. They soontannounced their arrival to Uzmei-Chaii, the Tartar lord of that country, 
whahappenedito be at Beregee, and to whom they brought recommendatoi^ letters from Ki6lar,|j^ 
in wljich he was requested to give them the necessary protection and guides, without which, they 
could ndt proceed to Kubascha. « , ' 

For several days they met with much opposition. Uzmei-Chan took alljpossible pains to find 
out what their real aim in coming might be, being unwilling to believe that Brother Grabsch’s 
afcomit concerning himself and his views was not fictitious, but suspectirig him to be rich, a 
learned man, or a physician. ^ prince even very seriously told him that he had been in- 
formed that if a man’s bqdy was ripped up Brother Grabsch could heal and restore him in a short 
time. At length Uzmei-Chaii seemed satFshed, and on the 1 1th of March took the Brethren in 
his retinue (which consisted of several Mursas, or Tartar Princes) to his own residence at 
Baschlu ; from whence on the very next day he sent them forward towards Kubascha. He like- 
« wise gave them a guide, whom he ordered to bring them tahis friqnd Mahmud, who would lodge 
them and return them safely to him. I’koir road led ovd* steep and narrow paths, with higii 
mountains on one, and steep precipices on the other side, and they arrived safe at Kubascha on 
the same day. 

Immediately on their enteriflg the town, to their great sorrow their ears were assailed by the 
ciy of the Mollas upon the minarets (or turrets of the mosques), calling the people to prayers : 
an undoubted proof that the inhabitants were Mahomet^s. Mahmud received them kindly, 
and showed them an apartment in the fifth story of his house. 41 

Brother Grabsch immediately proceeded to make diligent inquiry concerning the or^n, religion,, 
language, and books of the inhabitants, visited every house, and left nothing undone, if possible 
to trace some memorial of the Christian religion having once prevailed at Kubascha. He dis- 
covered the ruins of three churches, and an inscription over the door of one of them, cut in stone^ 
which neither he nor the inhabitants could decipher, except that in the middle of it, the number 
^ 1215, in the usual Arabic cyphers, had remained legible. Not far from this ruin stands a noble 
and stately church, built of hewn stoqp, and decorated with a profusion of architectural orna.- 
ments,. but now converted into dwellings, and divided into five stories. Brother Grabsch was 
conducted to the top of this building, where several inscriptions in stone were pointed out to him;' ‘ 
blit he could not discover in them the least resemblancE of any characters with which he was 
actpiainted. The inhabitants have no more any books written in the characters formerly in use 
among them :• they now make use of the Arabic both in writing the Turkish, Tartar, and their 
own language. They assert that above 325 years ago they became converts to the Mahometan 
religion ; and indeed they now approve themselves very zealous supporters of it. 

After much preliminary investigation Brother Grabsch now endeavoured more fully to obtain 
the aim of his journey, and to gain some more distinct informkion concerning the supposed origin 
of the inhabitants of this place, who were reported to be descendants of the ancient Bohemian Bre- 
thren, and to inquire whetker they had still any Christian books among them, and whether any 
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of them had an inclination to adopt the Christian faith. tliis view he had a conference? with 
teif men, assembled for that purpose, and proposeef to them various questions,- which were an- 
swered hf Mahmid, aS their principal spokesman, as follows : Th^t their ancestors,* indeed, 

had been Christians, but ui)wards of 300 years ago had adopted tlie religion of Maltomcd, and 
•now, they thankbd God, that He had directed them into the right way t6 heaven ; that they did 
not wish to hear ahy thing about^the Chfistian faith, and could never acknowledge him as a 
brother fill he turned Mussulman ; and that they hoped his view in coming to Kubascha was not 
to reform them,” &c. • 

Brother Grabscli^ in reply, declared that it was not his intention and certainly not in his power 
to turn them from their^way* of thinking, if they believed thciysclves so certain o^ possessing the 
Truth : for the Brethren to whom he belonged onl^ endeavoured to i^truct such as were troubled 
in their consciences, and anxious to be restored to the favoirr ^ God ; and to point out to them 
the only true and living>way to heaven and happing, tlvough the iiJerits of Jgsus Christ. 

Some of tliem seemed somewhat |ifFeeted by this conversation, and expressed great regard for 
Brother Grabsch. At taking leave they all declared their friendship for him, and Mahmud him^ 
self assured him, that whenever he came to Kuiiascha he would always consider and treat him as 
his brother. What,” saii Brother Grabsch, though I do not turn Mussulman ? ” 0, dA 

that goes for nothing,” replied Mahmud. 

Kubascha lies in a narrow and unfruitful vale, surrounded hy three very steep and barren moun- 
tains. It consists of about 500 houses, which are mostly built upon the sqiithern declivity of one 
of the mountains to the north of the valley, upon so steep a descent that they seem to stand upon 
each other, forming no regular streets. At some clistance, from tlic town there are large fawns, 
where ^9^ thousand sheep are kept. Tlie women are empl(>ycd in weaving woollen cloths and 
j stulf-i ; the men are chiefly armourers. I’hc town is in a certain degree under the lordship of 
Uzmei-Chan, but governed by a council, in wliich four men have the chief rank. These elections 
are animal, so that in turn every housekeeper obtains a scat iu flic council. 

March I7th Jthe Brethren returned safe to Baschlu, with their host Mahmud’s servant for their 
guide. Uzmei-Chan provided them on the same day with a guide to Derbeut, where th^' were 
received and very hospitably entertained by an ArmeuiiUi, to whom they brought a recommendatory 
letter from Kislar. Their intention >vas to proceed, early on the 1 9th, by way of Shamaebie lo 
Tiflis, for which they had obtained a pasvsport fronf .the Governor in aliseiicc of the Chan. 
But Haschi Bek, a man superior to the Chan in riches and influence, caused them to be arrested 
ill passing the gate, and declared th^t he would not sufiFer them to dcjiart till a certain quantity 
of silk was restored to him, which Jiad been confiscated in the Russian territory. Brother Grabsclif 
gave proper information of this act of violence to his friend at Kislar, and hy the exertions of that 
good man the Brethren at length obtained leave to quit 13crbcnt. Though under arrest, they 
were however permitted to walk about the town without molestation. 

On the 2 1st they set off with a caravan of waggons drawn by oxen. As the waggoners as welj 
as the inhabitants of the places through wliicli tlicy passed were all Mahometans, it often hap- 
pened that even a drop of water to (luciicli their thirst was refused them ; nor were they ever al- 
lowed to drink out of any vessel, lest they should defile it. 

3 H ^ 
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on the passed the river Samur, a very broad rapid stream, full of large Atones, 
they took a road between the Caspian Se^ and a ridge of mountains, covered with snow, in a 
south-eiil^t direction. The Lesgians were just then returning from a warlille expedition, and 
jjluiidering«tlie people wherever they came. To avoid an attack from these banditti, they were 
frequently obliged to make a troublesome circuit. * # 

Oiahe .‘Id of May, having (juitted the sea, and turned to the«south, they arrifed at Bakue, where 
they foiyid lodging with an Armenian. He procured for them a guide to Shamachia (or iShin’an 
in the Persian language), and they set out, %m the morning following, across a hilfy country, 
many of the hills being quite barren ; and on the 7th they arrived at Shirv^li, a town situated 
ill a fruitful va^f, where they w’crt^again hospitably entertained by ai) Armenian. 

liere they obtained infoi^ation, that at a village called Wartaschin, three days journey from 
Shin^an, there w^as a congregatiotl^of Christians, said to be descendants of a foreign people ; and 
though the Chaiij^who waffdord of the, place, had endeavoured, by tlqjeats and punishments, 
to compel them to adopt the Mahometan religion, they had uniformly persisted in their attach- 
ment to the Christian faith. Much as they desired to visit these people, they could not find an 
opportunity of doing it. Brother Grabsch, however, saw a man from Waratschin, at Shirvan, 
l^ho informed him, that the inhabitants of that place came ^riginatiy from Grusiiiia, and were 
members partly of the Grusinian and partly of the Armenian church. 

During his abode here, Brotlier Grabsch was frequently consulted as a physician, though he 
constantly protested against it. ^He found fre<iuent opportunities to preach Jesus, both to Anne* 
nians and Persians, by whom he w'as lieard with pleasure and attention. 

Xhe Brethren could not proceed ^till the 8th of June, ^yhen they set off, with a caravan of 
waggons draw’ll by oxen, for Tiflis. During the w’hole of this journey, they were in cgjstant fear 
of being attacked by the Lesgiaus. From the 1 7th to the 26th, the caravan halted not far from 
the town of Kaenshcc, Brother Grab«:h unshed to pay a visit to Prince Chey Kiisru, lord of 
the place, who had lain ill foui^wceks at Sarepta, where he became well acquainted with the 
Brethren. Though the prince was not at home. Brother Grabsch was invitcd.to lodge at his 
castle, a noble structure, built of marble. This city w’as the most handsome of any they had 
seen on their whole journey, and surrounded with bcautifiil orchards of European and Asiatic 
finit-trees. Being much faoigiied by the slowness of the caravan, and informed, on the 2()th, 
that they might reach Tiflis in half a <!hy, tliey ventured to walk thither, with an Armenian, 
who rode on horseback, but found the road much longer than they were led to expect, and 
very troublesome and hilly ; the heat being excessive, spid not a drop of water to be had. 
•Towards noon, they met Prince Chey Kusru, who was returning from Tiflis to Kaenshee, accom- 
panied by a guard of forty men. Brother Grabsch had some conversation with him, and sa- 
luted him from the Brethi’cn at Sarepta. 

About U n miles frcjua Tiflis, the Armenian left them, and proceeded towards his own dwelling- 
place. It was (juitc o’ark before they reached the city, and where to find a night’s lodging 
they knew not, .as it was too late to make h2<jui»y for those hricuds to whom they were recom- 
isK ;ided. Having waiked six f^ermau (tliirt}’ Iviigiisli) miles without any food, in the heat of 
til ' V'ly, tliey w'crc extren-'dy weary .iial liiini. In this dilemma, a young boy met them near 
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the city gate, and began to converse witli them, /f hey told him, that they were Gerftiaiis, 
and asked whether his parents were alive. lie replied, that hft father was a good man, and 
would receive theii^, if they would come home to liis house ; to which* he led them. ^Ile lived at 
a considerable distance in the suburbs, and was a poor and aged man ; Ijiit bojh he and his wife 
receivlH the Brethren very kindly, and even seemed prepared to entertain^ them, declaring 
“ that God himself had sent them these guests.” ^ 

On the Jbllowing day, Brother Grabsch went in^scarch of an Armenian, to whom he was re- 
commended. He jjad likewise a letter from the commandant of Kislar to Prince or Czar Heru- 
clius, who was just then qbsent. However, both he and Brother Gmhl were, by order of 
Prince George, provided with a good lodging, and entertaiiTed at the Czar's expense, yhd 
commandant, Gabriel Pawlowitseh Galebof, and aPi^nce Pa^ Andronikof, showed them also 
much friendship ; and, in general, they were both treated with e^cry mark of kindness and 
respect. * * * 

On the 30th, Brother Grabsch vi^n», in company of the commandant, and by the Czar’s 
order, to a park, about seven miles from Tiflis, where he and his retinue were encamped. A 
separate tent was put up for .Brother Grabsch ; and about two hours after his arrival, he wwr 
admitted to an audience, placed iii% cliair close by the Czar, and served W’ith tea and coffee. 
The Czar bade him welcome, and conversed with him very cordially in the Turkish language. 

He was under tlie necessity of remaiuiug iu the camp till the 6th of July, as the Czar ex- 
pressed a wish to have some private conversation with him ; wWchi however, was put off from 
time to time, on account of other business. Meanwhile, the Missionary experienced every ]uiid 
attention; and the jioliteness of the^Czar went even so far, that, when once three boxes of the 
choicest apfi^ots were sent him as a present from Prince (Jhey Kiisru, he immediately sent one 
qf them to Brother Grabsch. 

The commandant and Prince Andronikof frequently visited and conversed with him on the 
principles and constitution of the Brethren's Church, and expressed their wish, that the 
Brethren might form a settlement in Georgia. 

July 6th, the Czar went to Tiflis, to use the wurm baths, and requested Brother Grabsch to 
attend him. About midnight, he sent for him, and conversed with him, in presence of thq 
above-mentioned noblemen. As his passport merely expressed his intention of going to Mount 
Caucasus in search of the descendaifts of the ancient Bohemian Brethren, and his wish to 
inake Tiflis a resting-place for a short time, during which the Czar was requested to grant him 
his favour and protection, the Czar hinted, that probably he might have some secret commission 
from his Brethren to himself, * 

The two noblemen represented also the advantage which the Brethren would reap, by forming 
a settlement in the Czar's territory, and gave him to understand, that it was expected he should 
apply, in the name of his Brethren, for leave to settle. 

Brother Grabsch replied, that his commission went no further than was expressed in the 
passport, but offered to convey, in the most punctual manner, any message the Czar might 
wish to convey to tlie Bishops and Elders, to whom the direction of the affairs of the Brethren’s 
I'nity was committed. Upon which, the Czar rose from his seat, and, stc])ping up to Brother 
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GrabSch, addressed him: Fedor Twanit^ch (thus he was called by the Russians), I am in» 
ibrmed that the Brethren are en upright and intelligent people ; and if I could get five, ten, 
an hundred^ or a thousand of them, to settle in my country, I should give pr^se to God. That 
would indeed be (a crown upon my head, even in hoary age.*’ 

He further declared, that he would himself write to the Bishops and Elders of the Brbiiren’s 
^hurc^i, and asked the Missionary to give liirn his^ advice^ promising likewise to grant them 
every pri^lege they could desire, and, in case^they found their abode in his country t;npleasant, 
to send them back at his own charge. ^ 

In a second audience, Brother Grabscli was questioned by the Czar conccniing the said com- 
mittee of Eldefs, and their residedbe ; but Brother Grabsch was under the necessity of declining 
a proposal made by him, to sen^ him and feis companion home, by way of Constantinople, 
under a proper escort, that^an answer might the sooner be obtained. 

The Brethren remained at Tiflis abdi'e a month, and of course had an opportunity of be- 
coming pretty well acquainted vnth the city anc^jts envifons. It lies in a valley wholly encircled 
by mountains ; which in summer renders the heat almost insupportable. The river Kur flows 
.through it. Its length, within the walls, is about a verst and a half, and its breadth one verst. 
The suburbs are surrounded by ramparts built of stone. ‘^TLey say that its population consists 
of 12,000 families. All the streets are crooked, and so narrow, that carriages could pass through 
but very few of them. The houses are of stone, with flat roofs of sods, and inostly only two 
stories high. There is no remad^able building in it, except the castle of the Czar. The greater 
half of the inliabitants are Armenians : of Maliomctans, there arc about one hundred families 
residing in the city. The Grusinlaits, who are the proper inhabitants of the country, and of 
the Greek religion, respect the Lutheraas ; hut the Roman Catholics have become odious by 
^heir zeal in making proselytes. The city contains seven Armenian and five Grusinian churches, 
besides three mosques. There lyc likewise twelve beautiful and well-regulated public baths, and 
many orchards and vineyards, on the banks of the Kur. The most fertile part of the country 
is that nearest the mountains, near the territory of the Lesgians. 

TMe Czar w^as then sixty-four years old, and wore a long black beard. He had a venerable 
and mild countenance, and was as much noted for his humanity as his military prowess. His 
mode of living was regular ; he spent most of his time, either in transacting the business of the 
state, or in religious exercises, and devoted but a few c hours to sleep. He had six sons and 
seven daughters ; the behaviour of the former was very cordial and unreserved. 

Brother Grabsch found liere a desirable opportunity of wa iting, by a caravan, to the Brethren’s 
Missionaries, then stationed at Grand Cairo. His landlord, man of extensive knowledge both 
in the Europcaq and Asiatic languages, who had travelled through most of the western countries 
of Europe, informed him, to his surprise, that he had visited the Missionaries of the Brethren’s 
Church both near Tranquebar and at Nancauwery, one of the Nicobar islands* 

The Brethren had intended, if possible, to proceed from hence, across the mountains, to visit 
the Tschegemzes, a people living on the banks of the river Tschegem, but were persuaded ta 
relinquish their plan, on account of the impracticability of the roads ; being also informed, 
that they might sooner effect;^ it by way of Mosdok. On account of the resemblance in sound 
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to the Bohemian name, Tschechis, a supposition prevailed, that these people might ie the 
descendants of those who had emigrated into Asia. Brother Grabsch, however, had an oppor- 
tunity, during his stay at Tiflis, to converse with some persons from the banks of the Tschegem, 
who spoke the Nc^ayan language, and assured him, that their forefathers were descendants of 
the Tartars in tha neighbourhood of Astrachan, who had fled from the Ri]/ssians 4 nto the moun- 
tains ; and that the ruins of Christian cljurches in their country denoted its occupation by a 
very different race, at some form^ period. This account was also confirmed by other pei^ns, 
who ascribed these traces of Christianity to theye colonies of Genoese which were formerly 
established in this country. 

Having received the abovcrmentioned letter from Czar Heraclius to the Bishops and Elders of 
the Brethren's Unity, wilten in the Turkish language, the two Brethren left Tffiis on the 2d 
of August for Mosdok. The Czar gave them an iscftrt, andj^rovided every way for their safe 
passage. The Ossetes having, about that time, destroyed all the brjdges over the river Terek, 
they were obliged to efimb over the most steep and (fangerous rocks. An t) 8 setian prince, 
Dudarukwa, who had taken them under 4iis protection, gave them a safe conduct into his village, 
called Achmet, where they arrived on the 6 tli, and were received as his guests. But he de- 
manded an exorbitant reward for his^civility, in cotton goods 5 and as they were not able to pay ^ 
it, he detained them many days, dn the 12th, however, he permitted them to proceed. At 
Mosdok they were, by circumstances, obliged to abandon their plan of visiting the Tschegemzes, 
and returned to Sarepta by way of Kislar and Astrachaji, where they arrived safe on the 16th of 
September. • . 
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